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PREFACE 


This revision of Secondary Education was undertaken not without much 
deliberation. The original text was prepared not as a compendium of 
factual data but as a body of basic principles to contribute to what was 
in the author’s mind a directive and workable philosophy of secondary 
education, not so much as a description of the contemporary school as 
marking out a promising outline tor its future development. 

Underlying a philosophy of secondary education were some unassail¬ 
able truths regarding youth as a learning and behaving being, the func¬ 
tion of education in a democracy, and especially the relation of an 
effective curriculum to developments in a changing society. Against the 
background of these truths were depicted in detail the specific functions 
of the sccondarv school, the functional relation to the other units of the 
American school svstem, and the currently unresolved great issues in 
theory and practice. Neglected areas of real educational significance, 
such as the role ol emotionalized attitudes in behavior and the impor¬ 
tance of the mores, were examined, and a practical definition of the 
meaning of liberal education was proposed. 


In the course of the past two decades the fundamentals as expounded 
and the essentials of a philosophy as formulated have not changed. In¬ 
deed, with the passing of the years conviction regarding them has 
strengthened and become intensified; they have been accorded greater 
recognition, and have become much more influential in practice. In the 


present volume these essential ideas remain unchanged; they are com¬ 
mended to the reader as wholeheartedly as arc any of the new features. 

But the world in which we live and the American society by which 
our schools are maintained have changed a great deal. The years of the 
long depression and the events of the greatest war in history have left 
ineradicable marks on our social order. The complexities of living have 
increased, and with them the responsibilities of exercising intelligent 
citizenship. Developments which were in the germinal stage when the 
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original volume was prepared, such as the problem of youth employ¬ 
ment, have since then come into full fruition. The struggle between 
democracy and competing ideologies has greatly sharpened. At no time 
has the need been as great as now for having and maintaining a demo¬ 
cratic perspective and for making delicate critical decisions. The burden 
placed upon schools, and upon the secondary school in particular, has 
been enormously magnified. 

It is with a view to clarifying the relationship of these new develop¬ 
ments to secondary education that the original volume has been revised. 
While the basic point of view remains unaltered, changes have been made 
in the content of several chapters, notably in those considering the social 
foundations of education and meeting the educational needs of adoles¬ 


cents. Generally throughout the revised edition the impact of the new 
developments on secondary education has been pointed up. 

Other departures from the original text were prompted by instruc- 
tural considerations. The chapters on comparative education in the 
original edition have been entirely omitted, for European education is 
everywhere in a state of drastic changes and its relevance to American 
education is increasingly faint. I he historical review of American sec- 
ondarv education has, on the other hand, been expanded as the story 


ipproachcs the contemporary period. A factual descriptive chapter on 
the composition of our secondary-school population has been added to 
provide a background against which the general discussion may be better 
understood. Finally, because in the intervening years the contents have 
been ably developed by a committee of the National Association of 
Secondary-school Principals in a report that was widely discussed 
throughout the nation, the chapters on Issues in the original edition 
have been replaced by a single chapter summarizing some of the basic 


roblcms which today confront secondary education. 

The authors take the position that education is an investment by 
jciety, that secondary education should be universal in extent, that the 
urriculum should be based on the needs of youth and of the society in 
•hich they live, and that the personal development of the individual 
1 skills, ethical ideals, emotionalized attitudes, behavior, knowledge 
nd judgment are equally important goals of secondary education. They 
ike . lie position, further, that if one is to be an effective and progressive 
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professional worker he must understand the basic philosophy of second¬ 
ary education as a social process. This book the authors have designed to 
treat with appropriate emphasis all of these phases of secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

In making the revision I have been materially aided by two of my 
former students who, accepting the same basic philosophy, have gained 
stature and influence of their own in education. I have personally tried 
to improve much of what I wrote for the original book, but even in the 
retained chapters will be tound evidences ot the help ot my collaborators, 
who are still on the firing line in the battle to improve the education of 
youth. Their contributions will be easily recognized in the added chap¬ 
ters. 

This book is intended primarily for college and university classes that 
are preparing administrative officers and teachers for secondary schools. 
However, it should be no less useful for all who are concerned with the 
education of youth—superintendents, principals, and their assistants,— 
to all, in fact, who are desirous of getting directive suggestions of what 
the new program of secondary education should be. Inasmuch as it 
seems likely that representatives of the public will in the future in¬ 
creasingly recognize their responsibility for understanding the problems 
in the education of youth, the volume should be of value also to in¬ 
telligent laymen. It will contribute what they need, a vision of the pos¬ 
sibilities in a new program that will justify increased support for the 
greatest investment that the public can ever make. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is made to the following publishers for 
permission to use quotations: The American Education Fellowship, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, Ginn and Company, Houghton Mifflin Company, Macmil- 
lan Company. William Morrow and Company, Rinehart and Company, 
The Scientific Monthly, Silver Burdett Company, University of Chicago 
Press, and Yale University Press. Especial acknowledgment is made to 
Co “ ,erS and to Scott Bro "". 'he artist, for permission to reproduce the 
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CHAPTER 


OUR FIRST SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The story of the development of our secondary schools is so fascinating 
that one can easily spend more time on it than is warranted by contri¬ 
butions that it may make to improve practice. Because of the independ¬ 
ence of our political units, both in the days of the colonies and since 
the states were formed, the full story is complex, uneven in its progress, 
and often difficult to trace . 1 From the mass of data gathered by careful 
scholars the following account has been prepared. For clarity it is per¬ 
haps oversimplified and schematized, but an attempt has been made to 
explain historically the main features in the development of our present 
organization in such a way that the reader may understand them, be 
freed from an unjustifiable worship of practices merely because they 
are common, appreciate issues that still exist, be warned against failure 
to seize opportunities for rational adjustment, and, as he realizes the 
slowness of past progress, be hopeful of the future. 

Influence of English Secondary Schools. It was but natural that 
the immigrants to America should bring with them the practices and 
ideals of their fatherlands and, unless they conflicted with principles 
which had caused the migration, that they should continue the former 
and seek to attain the latter. “Only geographically did Columbus dis¬ 
cover a new world.” Although colonial America received men and women 

1 The history of American education is an inviting field for the research student. Sev¬ 
eral excellent general histories and some valuable special studies have been published, but 
much source work remains to be done in regional and local history. See the bibliography 
on page 28 for references bearing upon the subject matter of this chapter. 
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from several countries, the English predominated, as did the language 
and institutions they brought with them. It was the English tradition 
in education that was established in such a way as to become a positive 
trend which lasted more than a hundred years, the influences of which, 
indeed, are still to be seen. Consequently it is nccessarv for us to know 
something of the English secondary schools about the time of Queen 
Eliza bet h. 

In i5-|6, according to Leach,- there were in England about three 
hundred Latin grammar schools, which with great prestige carried on 
the tradition of secondary education. These schools, variously founded 
by gifts, bequests, and the like, were as a rule under control of religious 
bodies; and although they admitted to free places some promising poor 
boys—not paupers, by any means—they were for the most part at¬ 
tended by the sons of the nobility, of landholders, and of prosperous 
tradesmen. These were admitted at an early age, usually from eight to 
twelve, when theoretically they could read the New Testament in Eng¬ 
lish, and from then on devoted practically all of their time to the study 
of Latin. It was as late as the time of Queen Elizabeth that English was 
used for the rules of grammar, which were deductively taught; but 
even with this improvement the work must have been almost wholly 
memoritcr and largely unintelligible to many of the students. There were 
also “colloquies,” which the boys memorized and used in conversation, 
declamations, dramatics, and written compositions. At that time Latin 
was still a practical language lor some uses in business as well as in the 
life of culture. In all higher institutions of learning, both in England 
and on the Continent, Latin was still the language of scholars. 3 About 
1600 an attempt was made to introduce English reading and writing 
and arithmetic into the lower years of the schools. 

The English secondary sc 1 tools, which had the widest discernible 
influence among the early American colonies, may be characterized as 
follows; 

1. They were privatclv established and controlled. Although often 

2 Arthur l ; . Leach, English Schools ,n the Reformation. i J./6--/.Y. Westminster, Archi¬ 
bald Constable and Co., 1896, p. 99. 

3 |„ ,hcir early years Harvard and Yale required that students should use only Latin 
unless summoned to deliver an English oration, but Broome presents evidence that the 
rule was nut uniformly enforced at either institution. 
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called “public schools," they were not organized, controlled, or sup¬ 
ported by the government. 

2. They were usually under direction of the established church, a 
practice inherited from the Middle Ages. 

3 - They were independent of elementary schools, there being no at¬ 
tempt at a “system," such as we have. Even today the English “public 
schools," the survivors of the Latin grammar schools, are independent 
of and in part parallel the elementary schools of the country. 

4. They were for boys only, and boys of favored social or economic 
status. 

5. They were free to a certain number of selected pupils, but charged 
fees to all others. 

6. They oflcred a curriculum almost entirely of Latin, which, de¬ 
veloping in the period of the Renaissance, persisted long afterwards. 
Pupils were supposed to get their knowledge of philosophy, literature, 
eloquence, and even of agriculture from the classics. 

7. 1 hey prepared for the universities. 

Such were the schools to which the early settlers in America were 
accustomed and which, “that learning might not perish from the earth ” 
they attempted to imitate. It may be questioned ,f the Latin grammar 
schools were entirely suitable for the needs of England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; certainly, from our point of view, thev seem 
to a large extent absurd for the pioneers in the American wilderness 

ut the business of preserving life and making a living demanded most 
of their time, and from what was left too little remained from religious 
nc political discussions for anyone to invent new ideas about education, 

to question the effectiveness of the schooling that had traditionally 

cn? Pd rl f b0>S ^ ' ,Carncd ” CarCCFS in church an d state. Conse¬ 
quently the pioneers taught the youth of the new land what thev them¬ 
selves, when favored, had been taught in the old. Of course those who 
were no, educated had little if any concern or voice in^ 

Characteristics of the Earlv Colonies ..... 

nrrirr in our coumry " c must havc 
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of the characteristics of the colonies and of the colonists. The former 
were vast in area, with a small population confined to widely scattered 
settlements. By 1640 the migration to New England had been made by 
about 20,000 people, 9,000 of whom settled in Massachusetts, mostly 
in a score of “towns." Even though there were great natural resources, 
they did not include the kinds of treasure expected by adventurers. 
These resources were sufficient to maintain life, but were of small value 
in the world markets because of the cost of transportation. Consequently 
there was available only a limited amount of monev with which to pro¬ 
cure from the Old World what was needed or desired. 

The colonists themselves were of varied kinds. From several nations, 
though more or less homogeneous in each group, they were variously 
seeking political and religious freedom, adventure, fortunes, or mere 
livelihood, and escape lrom embarrassments n their former homes. 
Among such heterogeneity in colonies as well as in population it would 
be absurd to look for unity of ideals or of practice in such a matter as 
education. Some leaders recognized the value of schools and desired to 

establish them—of the same kind, naturallv, as those they had known 

* # 

in their old homes; but many, perhaps most, of the colonists must have 
been indiflerent. They were for the most part unaccustomed to higher 
education and too busy with other things to be greatly concerned with 
such a matter. But the leaders in New England were determined to 
make schooling generally available in their new home, and the practice 
they established was the chief influence in the development of secondary 
education in our country. 5 

To understand the colonial Latin grammar school one must constantly 
keep in mind the deep religious and theological devotion of the people 
of New England. Sectarianism, which "placed emphasis on the worth 
of the individual man dnd encouraged the right of private judgment, 
especially with respect to the interpretation of the Scriptures, became 
one of the strongest forces which promoted intellectual development. 
For the desire to read and study the Bible and to have their children 


» Interest in secondary schooling was not confined to New England, even though the 
educational achievement of that group of colonies far outstripped that of any other For 
evidence of the respect accorded a "literary" education and the Latin grammar school by 
leaders in the other colonies, sec Paul Monroe, Founding of the An,mean Public School 
System, New York, The Macmillan Co., I 94 °* ' °l- L Ch. VI. 
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brought up in the faith of their fathers was one of the most important 
characteristics of the dissenting sects.” 6 

The New England boy or girl “of the colonial period was born into 
a deeply religious atmosphere, charged with a goodly measure of harsh 
theology that swiftly dispelled childhood.” 7 The fear of God, which 
was with the immigrants constantly, was inculcated into children at an 
early age. Numerous records tell of four-year-olds terrified by fear of 
damnation in sin. Children were urged to pray frequently in secret. 
The Reverend John Barnard recalled that when he was eight his father 
made him a little closet into which he should retire for morning and 
evening devotions. “But, alas!” he adds, “how childish and hypocritical 
were all my pretensions to piety, there being little or no serious thoughts 
of God and religion in me.” But another records that “while a schoolboy 
for a course of years he and some of his companions, by their own pro¬ 
posals to each other, under the encouragement of their parents and with 
the consent of their preceptor, used to spend a part of Saturdays in the 
afternoon in prayer together at the house of Mr. Coleman, which con¬ 
tinued until their leaving the school and going to college.” 8 “The aim 
of the grammar school of the seventeenth century was to prepare for 
college; the aim of the college was to supply an enlightened clergy; the 

course of study was doubtless regarded a most efficient one for the pur¬ 
pose.” 9 ^ 


In only a few centers were there enough people, even if there had 
been desire and sufhcient available wealth, to justify formal schools 

especially of secondary rank. Here and there a minister or other educated 

man must have given instruction to one or more ambitious boys, and 
as towns grew size there were set up formal or informal private schools, 

111 1 f II r\ J , I I • * It is remarkable 

hat under these cond.t.ons there was such an effort as will be reported 

to prov.de secondary education. As has not infrequently been the case, 

W ' Icrnc « an * Coring and Dependent Classes in Colon,al 4 
S'Sr* '«* Th ' Chicago Press, t 

*• — *"«• -easier, 

Jbr Amencan Journal of Education. 27 : 7 ,. 

01 coiu *< 
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there was apparently more concern for it than for elementary schools. 
Unsuited as the English type of secondary education was to the colonial 
needs, it preserved self-respect, ambition, and intellectual activity, kept 
alive the tradition of education, and laid the foundation for a system 

of education that was to be built far bevond what the colonists or their 

* 

ancestors in the Old World dreamed to be possible. 


LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The Latin Grammar School never became important outside of New 
England, although its traditional values were recognized, and there were 
attempts in the Middle and Southern colonics to make some comparable 
schooling available. Latin grammar schools were actually founded in 
Virginia and New York (while under Dutch rule) in the seventeenth 
century, while the next century saw schools develop, under church and 
private auspices, in all the colonics except Georgia. Maryland in 1723 
passed legislation for the establishment of a system of grammar schools 
in colonies which had widely scattered populations, and which, more¬ 
over, lacked the closely knit church-state relationship of the New Eng¬ 
land communities. In these colonics the private tutor or the field school 
continued to serve families of means whose sons were interested in 
general education or in preparing themselves for college. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century the increasing interest in secondary education 
found in the academy rather than the grammar school an institution 
which it could wholeheartedly support. 


The Massachusetts Law of 1647. Although the Boston Latin School, 
the first permanent institution of its kind in America, was established 
in 1635, it was not until 1647 that there was formal legislation providing 
for secondary schools. In that year the Massachusetts Bay Colony passed 
the famous “old deludcr Satan” act, which because of its importance 
and its quaint ness is appended in a form slightly modernized to facilitate 

understanding. 

It I,t in); one chicfc project of y' ould deludcr, Satan, to keepe men from 
the knowledge of y" Scriptures, as in form' times by keeping y» tn an un¬ 
known tongue, so tn tl.ese latter times by perswadmg from y” use of 
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tongues y* so at least y° true sence & meaning of y c originall might be 
clouded by false glosses of saint seeming deceivers, y l learning may not be 
buried in y e grave of o r fathers in y c church & comonwealth, the Lord 
assisting o r indeavors. 

It is therefore ordred, y* evry toweneship in this Jurisdiction, aft r y° 
Lord hath increased y m to y*' lumber of 50 houscholdrs, shall then 
forthwth appoint one wthin there townc to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him to write S: reade, whose wages shall be paid eith r by y° 
parents or mastrs of such children, or by y e inhabitants in gen r all, by way 
of supply, as y e maior p‘ of those y* ordr y c prudentials of y e townc shall 
appoint; provided, those y‘ send their children be not oppressed by pay¬ 
ing much more y n they can have y m taught for in othe r townes; and it is 
furth r ordered, y* where any towne shall increase to y° numb r of 100 
families or household" they shall set up a gramer schoole, y® master 
thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitcd for y e 
university; provided, y‘ if any towne neglect y® performance hereof 
above one ycare, v‘ every such towne shall pay 5* to y® next schoole till 
they shall performe this order.” 10 


This law ‘‘was unique, for never before had any legislative body 
enacted just such a law and enforced it with suitable penalties.” 11 Ac¬ 
cording to Grizzell, this law ‘‘was an attempt to standardize the practice 
that had grown up during the previous decade” in Boston, Charlestown, 
Salem, and several other towns. It is notable in that it provided for a 
public school and that its aim was to educate boys so that they might 
preserve learning, read the Scriptures in the original, and prepare for 
the university. As at that time there was only one institution of collegiate 
rank in the colonies, it was Harvard, of course, which was established 
in 1636, that was meant. Its requirements for admission in 1643 were 
that a student should be able to understand Cicero, or a similar classical 
author, e* tempore, to make and speak Latin verse and prose, and to 
decline the Greek nouns and verbs. These requirements, which were later 
essential y the same at other colleges, were changed little until uSo~ 
when a knowledge of some arithmetic and geography was demanded* 

1 n r> 


*’ Records of Massachusetts. Vol. II, p. 2,,j. 
Jcrncj-an, op. cit., p. 60. 


jo , * -' 1 --- 

c.' ScC A,cxan ‘Lr In«lis, The Rise of the Hivh School in \l ,,,. 
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(Yale began to require arithmetic in 1745.) Important as the law was, 
it provided for a type of education extremely narrow in scope and suited 
to only a small number of the boys. It demanded more schools, indeed, 
than there were freshmen in Harvard for nearly two centuries. 


Aims. Later I^itin grammar schools, as they were established, were 
intended to prepare boys for colleges. They emphasized the aim of 
religious training, mostly indirect, through the study of Latin and Greek. 
“For the most part, the grammar school had grown up within some 
dominant religious establishment, which it in turn tended to perpetuate. 
This was as true of the Episcopal aristocracy of Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina as it was of the Puritan Hierarchy of New Eng¬ 
land." 13 The language studies prescribed in both secondary schools and 
colleges were considered essential in the education of clergymen, who 
were influential members of society. 14 Of the 531 graduates from Harvard 
in the first seventy years after its establishment in 1636 about one half 
became ministers of the gospel. It was not until near the end of the 
eighteenth century that Harvard regarded itself as an institution to 
advance general learning, science, and general literature as well as the¬ 
ology. Its purposes, of course, greatly influenced those of the secondary 
schools. Repeatedly in the literature on the Latin grammar schools is 
found mention of “service to Church and State," though nowhere is 
the nature of the latter service defined. Then, as still now to some degree, 
“education” of whatever kind was conceived to be beneficial to all 
concerned. The close relationship of church and state made easy this 
confusion: if boys were trained to read the Word of God accurate!)’ in 
Latin or Greek, it was assumed that this was an advantage to the state. 
“The obligation to establish schools and maintain them, says Brown, 
“was laid upon towns which were at the same time congregations. It 

was thus that state control of education began. 

It is very easy for the modern reader to minimize the importance of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony law of 1647, which, being copied almost 
verbatim by Connecticut in 1650, had great influence in New England. 


1:4 Monroe’s Cyclopedia 0/ Education, article on “Academy." 

14 It was obviously necessary for America to educate clergymen to replace the more 
than 130 graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, one to every forty families, who had in 

mil'rated before ibis time. 
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In civilization up to this time schools had been imposed on people by 
authority or bestowed on them by benevolence. “But in Massachusetts 
the people established the educational system for themselves and their 
posterity. Edward Everett Hale declared that the Massachusetts As¬ 
sembly which appropriated £400 to found Harvard College was the 
first body in which the people by their representatives ever gave their 
own money to found a place of education.” These were “public” schools 
in two senses: first, they were by the Massachusetts law established by 
the people and in part supported by them; and second, they were open 
to all who wished to enroll and could qualify, not merely to students 
of any particular social stratum or denominational affiliation. Every¬ 
where in New England the grammar school was public in the latter 
sense and was also required or permitted by legislation and controlled 
by the people. The support varied, being derived from fees, contribu¬ 
tions, endowments, special appropriations, and later from a general tax. 
”It was the policy of Boston, as well as of all the towns which estab¬ 
lished a free school ... to endow the same by lands rented on long 
leases, by bequests, and by donations, after the English manner.” 16 
Pupils whose families were able paid fees, but not enough to cover the 
cost of instruction. 16 Only gradually and much later was tuition abol¬ 
ished, but thus free schools in the modern sense began. 


Opposing Factors. The effect of the law of ,647 and of similar 
egislation in other places was to establish before 1700 about thirty 
Latin grammar schools in Massachusetts and about seven in Connecti¬ 
cut That the law was in advance of public sentiment is evidenced by 
legal indictments of various towns for non-compliance with the require- 
ment; d by amendments increasing the penalty. The essential features 
ot the law remained on the statute books until 1789, when a new and 

improved law was passed; but in 1824 all but seven towns were exempted 
from the obligation to provide grammar schools. 18 P 

10 The Bou arnard Kl' Cd ' > i : T !' C Am " ,caH l°urnal of Education, 27-66 

% r ivw ■" «*- 

Ingln. op. d,.. pp. 24 It. 9 3 ’ P - 7 ' 
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After the original legislation, there developed several reasons why 
it could not he generally carried out. In the first place, it had doubtless 
been initiated and passed by idealistic leaders without full understanding 
and approval by the public. In the second place, the struggle for exist¬ 
ence against hostile conditions, poverty, and the occasional periods of 
unusual economic depression made easy an opposition to an institution 
that was largely decorative and did not satisfy the needs that the people 
must have felt. And in the third place, peace after the Indian wars en¬ 
couraged an advancement of the frontiers and consequently a more 
scattered population, which not only had less respect for the grammar 
schools but also was less able to support them. But at the worst, the 
tradition of secondary education was kept alive and learning was not 
buried in the grave of the fathers. 


Characteristics. What were ihc Latin grammar schools? Whatever 
their shortcomings, they were a place for serious and prolonged work. 
As no special building for such a school is known to have been erected 
until the eighteenth century, they were held in private houses, churches, 
or town halls. There arc records of benches without backs for the younger 
boys and of crude desks for the older ones. School began at seven or 
eight in the morning and, with a two-hour noon intermission, lasted 
until nearly dark. The school year must have varied, but certain con¬ 
tracts called for it to continue twelve months, and others for ten, with 
few holidays— in one school only two for the year. The method of teach¬ 
ing was chicflv that of memorizing, first of all forms and rules, which 
could have in the beginning little if any meaning to the pupils, who 
entered the schools at the early age of eight or nine years. One master 
thought it would be well to relieve boys a little while studying grammar, 
“for after thev have studied Latin Grammar a year closely, they are 
apt to become weary”! The discipline was severe, for our ancestors 

firmly believed in not sparing the rod. 

We are to fancy our Latin School boys, in the earlier days, in the 

master’s house working their way through Checvcr’s Accidence 19 (A 

H'To appreciate the dullness of the education offered one should examine tins hook, 
which an eminent instructor in Latin of a slightly later time said had "done more « 
inspire yotin* minds with the love of the study of the Latin lan^uajte than any oin 
work of the kind since the first settlement of the country." It is, however, tic urcs 
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Short Introduction to the Latin Tongue ), then plunging into the drearv 
wilderness ot Libby’s Grammar, with its twenty-five kinds of nouns, 
its seven genders, its fifteen solid pages of rules for gender and the ex¬ 
ceptions, its twenty-two solid pages of declensions of nouns, all of which 

must be committed to memory. 

* 

"For reading Latin the boys had first the Colloquies of Cordcrius . . . 
They read Aesop, too. Then followed Eutropius—his short history of 
Rome. Soon they began making the Latin, using exercise books; then, 
in turn, Caesar, Ovid, Virgil, and Cicero; for Greek, the grammar and 
the Testament and some Homer. All this was to fit them for the uni¬ 
versity, as the law required.” 20 Later when arithmetic was introduced 
the pupils had to learn such rules as the following concerning Tare and 
Trett, which must have been almost as unintelligible to them then as 
to us now: "Deduct the tare and trett, divide the suttle by one hundred 
and sixty-eight, and the quotient will be the cloff, which subtract from 
the suttle, and the remainder will be the neat.” 21 


The Curriculum. To illustrate both the influence of England and 
the curriculum of what was probably one of the best colonial Latin 
grammar schools the following quotation is made from Inglis: 22 


II inchester ( England ) School 
about i()oo 

First Form: 

Disticha of Dionysius Cato 
Exercitatio Linguae Latinae 
(Vives) 

Dialogues and Confabulationes of 
Corder ins 


Boston Latin School 
Oct. 15th , tySq 

1 st Class: 

Chccver’s Accidence 

Corderius’s Colloquies—Latin and 
English 
Nomcnclator 


riT T a hc t sram "“r. without”illustrative sentences or reading mate- 

hardih^l SUrV, ' td thc of J b ""k - evidence „f their 

PMC S ‘ h °°> New 

b™ B -r uii - ^» 

XT,;'*? BoMn P,M,C u “"‘ s ^°' 

'SZSZZ. °!,t New York. Teach- 


icrs 
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Second Form: 

Terence 

Aesop's Fables (in Latin) 
Dialogi Sacri 
Colloquies of Erasmus 
Third Form: 

Terence 

Sallust 

Selections of Cicero’s Letters 
(Sturmius) 

Aesop (in Latin) 

Fourth Form: 

Terence 

Sallust 

Ovid’s 'Fristia 
Cicero’s De Officiis 
Greek—Lucian’s Dialogues 
Grammar (Clenard’s) 

Fifth Form: 

Justin 

Cicero’s Dc Amicitia 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Greek—Isocrates, Plutarch 
Sixth and Seventh Forms: 
Caesar 
Livy 
Virgil 

Greek—Demost henes, Homer 


Aesop’s Fables—Latin and Eng¬ 
lish 

Ward’s Latin Grammar, or 
Eutropius 
2d Class: 

Clarke’s Introduction—Latin and 
English 

Ward’s Latin Grammar 
Eutropius, continued 
Sclectac e Veteri Testamento 
Historiae, or 
Castilio’s Dialogues 
The making of Latin, from Gar- 
retson’s Exercises 
3d Class: 

Caesar’s Commentaries 
Tully’s Epistles, or Offices 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Virgil 

Greek Grammar 

The making of Latin, from King’s 
History of the Heathen Gods 
4th Class: 

Virgil, continued—Tully’s Ora¬ 
tions 

Greek Testament—Horace 
Homer—Gradus ad Parnassum 
The making of Latin, continued 23 


What the character of the best grammar schools of Boston was just be¬ 
fore the American Revolution may be learned by reading the memoran¬ 
dum of an eminent clergyman who was a Latin Grammar School pupil of 
that time: 

“At the age of six and a half years, I was sent to Master John Lovell’s 
Latin School. The only requirement was reading well; but though fully 
qualified I was sent back to Master Griffith, a private teacher, to learn to 
read, write and spell. I learned the English grammar in Dilworlh’s Spelling 

23 A slightly ililTcrcnt seven-year curriculum for pupils entering at the age of seven is 
given in the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1003, Vol. I, p. 55 * 4 * 
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Book by heart. Griffith traced letters with a pencil and the pupils inked 
them. Entered Lovell’s school at seven years.” ‘‘We studied Latin from 
8 o’clock till eleven, and from i till dark. After one or two years I went to 
the town school ... to learn to write. My second, third, and fourth 
years I wrote there and did nothing else.” . . . “The course of study was 
grammar; Aesop, with a translation; Clark’s Introduction to Writing 
Latin; Eutropius with a translation; Corderius; Ovid's Metamorphoses; 
Virgil’s Georgies, Aeneid; Caesar; Cicero. In the sixth year I began Greek 
and for the first time attempted English composition, by translating 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Master allowed us to read poetical translations, 
such asTrappe’s and Drydcn’s Virgil. I was halfway through Virgil when 
I began Greek with Ward’s Greek Grammar. After Cheevcr’s Latin Ac¬ 
cidence we took Ward’s Lilly’s Latin Grammar. After the Greek grammar 
we read the Greek Testament, and were allowed to use Beza’s Latin trans¬ 
lation. Then came Homer’s Iliad, five or six books, using Clark’s transla¬ 
tion with notes, and this was all my Greek education at school. Then we 
took Horace, and composed Latin verses using the Gradus ad Parnassum. 
... I entered college at the age of fourteen years and three months, 
and was equal in Latin and Greek to the best in the senior class. . . . The 
last two years of my school life, nobody taught English grammar and 
Geography, but Colonel Joseph Ward . . . who was self-taught, and set 
up a school in Boston.” ... “I never saw a map except in Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries and did not know what that meant.” 24 


To appreciate the limitation of the offerings, one needs to compare 
these curricula with one from any high school today in the United States. 
He looks in vain for English, mathematics, science, history (other than 
that in Latin authors), music, fine arts, manual arts, physical and health 
education, and the like. However, “throughout the colonial period 
Utin masters had been called upon to teach the English branches. 
Frequent protests were recorded, but gradually the sanctity of the 
classics gave way to the onslaught of the vernacular. The Boston Public 
Latin School was slow to include the English branches. The reform 
came, however, during the headmastership of Benjamin A. Gould 
sometime after 1814. Among the branches first added were arithmetic 
geometry, trigonometry, algebra, and geography. Following these came 

"‘ 7 hC B ° S ',°? Lj,in Grammar School,” American Journal of Education 
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declamation, reading, English grammar, English composition, forensic 
discussions, history and chronology, and the Constitution of the United 
States and of Massachusetts." 23 It required nearly two hundred years 
for this curriculum reform to be effected. 

Of course it must not be inferred that the Colonials learned nothing 
but Latin and Greek. Beyond a scanty elementary education, youth 
could progress in private schools, which were set up where there was a 
demand. Scybolt 26 by painstaking research, mostly in old newspapers, 
has listed in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia fifty such schools 
which during the eighteenth century taught French, Italian, Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish, mathematics, geography, history, bookkeeping, naviga¬ 
tion, and surveying. And no doubt some adults, including graduates of 
Latin grammar schools, continued their education privately to satisfy 
cither practical needs or their appetite for learning. But the standard 
school throughout the colonial period confined its curriculum to the 
classics, which it had inherited from England. 


Decline. Begun in high idealism of leaders, the Latin grammar 
schools did not become popular. More or less confined to New England, 
they were never numerous, and from the first they were opposed and 
in many cases not established even by communities on which the law 
laid an obligation. In the eighteenth century there were continued and 
increased reasons why they did not develop. I he curriculum could 
never have made to the general population more than a sentimental 
appeal; and as industries grew in number and importance the manu¬ 
facturer, the merchant, and the tradesman assumed much of the prestige 
that had formerly been peculiar to the ruling classes and the ministers, 
who were dominated by the European tradition of education. It is but 
natural that these new powers in the communities should not have been 
over-friendly to an institution the advantages of which they had not 
had and the values of which they could not easily see. Moreover, there 
were the constant struggles to build up a new nation, immediate and 
practical challenges that could not well be neglected, and several periods 


Emit I). Ciri/./cll, up. nr.. |>|>. 

Rolicrt I-. Scybolt, Source Studies in American 
University of Illinois Mulletm, Vol. XXIII. No. .J, 


Colonial education: 
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of long-continued economic depression. In addition there were Indian 
wars, after the close ot which the population pushed out in a thinning 
fringe to an extending frontier, where Latin grammar schools could 
scarcely be considered. Even in the existing schools there were only a 
few students of Latin—nine out ol an enrollment of eighty-five in 
Roxbury (1770) and five out of sixty in Newbury port, for examples. 

In 1787 a law in Massachusetts recognized the decline ot these schools 
and freed 120 towns from the obligation to provide them. A subsequent 
law, in 1824, extended this freedom to all towns but seven. At the 
beginning of the War of the Revolution the Latin grammar school was 
almost gone, even in New England, and at its close there was scarcely 
one worthy of the name. 

Contributions. In spite of its shortcomings, the Latin grammar 
school in America made important contributions. It perpetuated the 
tradition of academic education so that “learning was not buried in the 
graves of the fathers,” and its continued organization doubtless kept 
alive in the minds of the people the necessity of education of some kind 
and so facilitated the establishment ot new types of schools. It con¬ 
tinued and developed a body of subject matter so compactly organized 
through experience that its power is still felt in competition with newer 
subjects, which always in the beginning, being indefinite in content 
and in scope, are to some persons unconvincing, and which then as now 
were felt to be “fads and frills.” It continued the job of schoolmastering, 
which gradually became somewhat a vocation and even a profession. 
And, perhaps most important of all, it began public support and control, 
which after a lapse were to become universal in our country. 


THE ACADEMY 


Franklin’s Proposals. The intellectual life of New England gradu¬ 
ally "came to be pedantic and narrow rather than humane and broad, 
with both conscience and thrift operating against much that is valuable 
in social life and the arts.” " The decade of about 1700 to 1710 marked 
the lowest period of English culture reached in America before or 
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since. In this atmosphere the Latin grammar schools gradually de¬ 
clined, but it was long before the people felt a sufficient need to invent 
a better plan. In 1749 Benjamin Franklin published, after waiting six 
years lor what he thought to be a propitious time, his “Proposals Relat¬ 
ing to the Education of the Youth in Pennsylvania.” 28 He proposed 
that some gentlemen of leisure and public spirit should found an academy 
which “should promote the welfare of its students when they should 
go forth to the duties of active life.” It should have a building with “a 
garden, orchard, meadow, and a field or two,” in which the study of 
husbandry and science should be promoted and the boys “frequently 
exercised in running, leaping, wrestling, and swimming,” and be 
equipped with “a library, maps of all countries, globes, some mathe¬ 
matical instruments, an apparatus for experimenting in natural philoso¬ 
phy (science) and mechanics, prints of all kinds, prospects, building 
and machines.” 

Franklin's ideas for a curriculum were revolutionary. “As to their 
studies, it would be well if they could be taught everything that is 
useful, and everything that is ornamental. But art is long and their 
time is short. It is therefore proposed that they learn those things that 
arc likely to be most useful to them and most ornamental, regard being 
had to the several professions for which they are intended.” Great 


emphasis was laid on English in its several branches—grammar, com¬ 
position, oral reading, and literature, especially that which was recent. 
The pupils were to make declamations, repeat speeches, and deliver 
orations of their own, and their style was to be formed by “writing 
letters 10 each other, making abstracts of what they read, or writing 
the same things in their own words.” All were to be taught drawing, 
“with some of the first principles of perspective," penmanship, modern 
literature, arithmetic, elementary geometry and astronomy, the several 


-• James Iruslow A<lams, The Epu of America. Boston. Little. Brown and Co.. * 93 ■ • 
r»o and .H. For a j>»od discussion of the reasons for the cultural and educational de¬ 
cline of the period, read Provincial Society. Chap. V, by the same author. 

- s This remarkable document, which contains much that is pertinent even today, should 
be read in its entirety. It can be found in Jared Sparks’ Works of Erankhn with a "Lite 
and Notes," Vol. II. PP . 569-7*: in Thomas Woody’s Educational Views of Ben,,an, n 
Iran him. pp. 149-H2; and in various other places. Allen O. Hansen in his Liberalism and 
American Education in the Eighteenth Century. New York. I he Macmillan Co., 192’. 
outlines the educational theories of other early American liberals in education, such as 


Benjamin Kush, Robert Coram, and duPont dc Nemours. 
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sciences with practice exercises in agriculture and horticulture, and also 

commerce, industry, and mechanics. He advocated a course in general 

* 

history, including geography, chronology, ancient customs, and mo¬ 
rality, this to be "followed by the best modern histories, particularly 
of our mother country, then of these colonies, which should be accom- 
panied with observations on their rise, increase, use to Great Britain, 
encouragements, discouragements, etc., the means to make them flourish, 
secure their liberties, etc.” Franklin desired to exclude all foreign 
languages, but in deference to those whose wealth and influence were 
needed he wrote: "Though all should not be compelled to learn Latin, 
Greek, and the modern foreign languages, yet none that have an ardent 
desire to learn them should be refused, their English, arithmetic, and 
other studies absolutely necessary not being neglected.” 

The First Academies. As a result ot this proposal, augmented by 
Franklin’s activity, citizens pledged £800 annually for five years and the 
city of Philadelphia voted £200 and in addition £100 annually. In the 
petition for city aid it was stated that the proposed academy would 
educate youth at home rather than abroad so that they might have 
parental oversight; that it would give preparation, which was sorely 
needed, to magistrates and other state officers; that it would train “a 
number of the poorer sort” as teachers of elementary schools; and that 
it would draw from other places students who would spend their money 
in Philadelphia. Twenty-four trustees chosen from the non-Catholics 
of the community were selected. This choice of trustees is indicative 
of a change from the earlier control of schools by a religious sect; this 
school was intended to promote morals but not sectarianism. That 
Franklin had in mind the extension of his plan to include a system of 
schools is suggested by the item in the charter which authorized the 
trustees to institute other academics elsewhere in Pennsylvania. The 
Philadelphia Public Academy opened its doors in 1751, organized into 
three schools—a Latin, an English, and a mathematical—each with 
its own master; to these a little later was added a philosophical school. 

The academy was from the beginning popular. It must not be thought, 
however, that such a revolutionary educational program was carried out 
exactly as proposed. Franklin’s pattern was not closely followed, even in 
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Philadelphia. The decline of the Latin grammar school, with its narrow 
curriculum, changed conditions throughout the colonics, 29 and the 
soundness of Franklin’s proposals was favorable to the beginning ol a 
type ol secondary education by which the colonics would have been a 
century or more in advance of any other people. But tradition was 
strong then as now, especially in those who had to administer and teach. 
It was easier for them to continue practices and to use texts with which 
thev were familiar than to invent new ones in conformity with a su- 
perior general plan. Consequently the Philadelphia academy, as well as 
others that were influenced by it. gradually reverted to much ol the 
old curriculum. Before his death Franklin felt called on to protest 30 
against the treatment of the English school, the master ol which, he 
said, had been reduced by discriminations in favor of the classical studies 
to a position subservient to the Latin master. In consequence he pro¬ 
posed that the English school be made a separate institution; but no 


action of that kind was taken. 

In 1761 W illiam Dummcr bequeathed property for the establishment 
of a grammar school in Massachusetts, afterward incorporated in 1782 
as the Dummcr Academy, which was administered by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees. This was significant in history as a distinct revival of 
private support and control. In 1778 and 1781 the Phillips family es¬ 
tablished academics in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the one at 
Andover stating its aim in its constitution as “instructing youth not 
only in English and Latin grammar, writing, arithmetic, and those 
sciences wherein [which ?] are commonly taught, but more especially 

to learn them the GREA T END AND REAL BUSINESS OF LIV¬ 
ING.” It further declared that "the first and principal object of this 

W "lr, the List half of the eighteenth century there was a momentous change in the 
religious, social, and political conditions in the country. In religion there developed a 
strong tendency toward lihe.al.sm and a consequent severance of the Church from tne 
state: and with the development of political independence came democracy and a prcttv 
general fusing of classes. Naturalh new educational demands arose. I here was a call tor 
higher education in subjects of practical value . . . : the so-called '(Treat Awakening 
established new educational as well as religious standards, and demanded a class 
minister, tr.nne.l otherwise than ,n the subtleties of that h.tntanist.c tltsctphne tWt.eh wa 

still the backbone of the Colon,.,I Cttllc«c."-Falwin C. Broome. , A <mf <>W 

l>,„t Coil'S' .Umiisma Kc.,'o, New York. I he M.tcmtlbn Co.. ,9 3 . 
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institution is the promotion of true piety and virtue; the second, in¬ 
struction in the English, Latin, and Greek languages, together with 
writing, arithmetic, music, and the art of speaking; the third, practical 
geometry, logic, and geography; and the fourth, such other liberal arts 
and sciences or languages as opportunity and ability may herealtcr 

admit and as the trustees shall direct." "By 1800 seventeen academics 

* 

had been incorporated in the State ol Massachusetts. . . . The period 
of most rapid development . . . was 1826-35, when sixty academics were 
incorporated within ten Years, as compared with forty in the preced¬ 
ing forty-five years and sixty-nine in the succeeding forty years." 31 


Spread of the Movement. Everywhere there was developing "an 
American spirit which began to be conscious of itself and desirous of 
settling American problems in an American way." For this, new institu¬ 
tions were necessary, and out ot a common spirit and need academies 
sprang up in different parts of the country. By 1850 there were more 
than two hundred in New York alone, and in the whole countrv there 
are estimated to have been about six thousand, with approximately 
250,000 pupils. For several reasons the South was particularlv responsive 
to the academy movement: owing to the failure of the Latin grammar 
school to meet existing educational needs, there was a scarcity of second¬ 
ary schools in the region; the increasing interest in secondary education, 
manifest in all parts of the country, was stimulated in the South by 
the Great Awakening and by growing numbers of new settlers like the 
school-minded” Scotch Presbyterians; the academy could develop 
with comparative case out of the existing "field schools," and many 
academies originated thus without benefit of formal incorporation or 
endowments; and the legislative bodies of the South showed an earlv 
and continued interest in furthering the academy as representing a school 
which, with some financial support, could serve a fairly large number 
of citizens. In the migration westward, the academy was carried into the 

new territory from Ohio to Texas and found a similar basis of popular 
and legislative support. 32 


Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education 
' 9 ip. i 7 _i. 


Buston, Houghton Mitllm Co 


t,,SCUssion , of ,hc aca ‘ Un, y movement in the South, see Ed K ar W 
nifcht. lubhc Education in the South, Boston. Cinn and Co., i, >22 . K 
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These academies were variously established and controlled. Some were 

* 

private business ventures, some were set up by religious denominations, 
and some were made possible by beneficence. As their needs and values 
were recognized, many of them were aided in several ways by the public 
treasury. As has already been seen, Philadelphia voted funds for the 
establishment and support of the early academy there. In New York 
there was a general policy of endowment from state funds and of partial 
support from a special fund. After the Revolution the states found 
themselves in possession of vast areas of land, and some of this was 
granted for the aid of academies. Most of these new secondary schools 
were incorporated. Although there was no direct public supervision or 
control by the states, except in New York, the academy was generally 
looked on as a semipublic school. 

In the earlier days the academies were “bound up with the interests 
of the common people,” planned to provide for their assured needs 
and to create new intellectual wants, not primarily preparing students 
for college, and in some cases training teachers. As a matter of fact, 
many of them were properly considered a fair substitute for college. 


The Curricula. As the chief function of the academy was at first 
to give a practical education rather than to prepare boys lor college 
admission, the curriculum developed with entire independence of the 
requirements by higher institutions. Advancing the old standards and 
often overlapping college instruction, it was a stimulus to improve the 
latter and also it made possible the addition of new subjects to the 
entrance requirements. As the success of the semiprivate academy de¬ 
pended in large measure on its ability to attract and to hold students, 
those from a distance as well as from the immediate locality, it was but 
natural that a variety of subjects should be offered. Independent of the 
colleges, the academics, unlike the Latin grammar schools, built on the 
work of the elementary schools. Thus departing from the inherited 
parallel plan, they may be said to have begun the system of schools as 

we now have it. , 

Although none of the academics achieved the ideal set forth by 

Franklin, all of them tremendously liberalized the old secondary school 
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offering. In the English Department of Phillips Exeter Academy the 
curriculum in 1799 was as follows: 

For the First Year: English Grammar including exercises in Reading, 
in Parsing, and Analysing, in the correction of bad English; Punctuation 
and Prosody; Arithmetic; Geography, and Algebra through Simple 
Equations. 

For the Second Year: English Grammar continued; Geometry; Plane 
Trigonometry and its application to heights and distances; mensuration 
of Sup. (superficies) and Sol. (solids); Elements of Ancient History; 
Logic; Rhetoric; English Composition; Declamation and exercises of the 
forensic kind. 

For the Third Year: Surveying; Navigation; Elements of Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy with experiments; Elements of Modern History, 
particularly of the United States; Moral and Political Philosophy, with 
English Composition, Forensics, and Declamation continued. 33 

At the same time the academies continued in their preparatory de¬ 
partments the old emphasis on the classics, though liberalized by the 
addition of geography, history, English, and mathematics. Following 
is the curriculum of the Preparatory Department of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, 1788-183s. 34 


First Year 

Adam’s Latin Grammar 
Liber Primus or similar work 
Viri Romani, or Caesar’s Commen¬ 
taries 

Latin Prosody 

Exercises in reading and making 
Latin 

Ancient and Modern Geography 
Virgil 

Arithmetic 


Second Year 

Virgil 

Arithmetic 

Exercises in reading and making 
Latin 

Volpy’s Greek Grammar Delectus 
Roman History 
Cicero’s Select Orations 
Greek Testament 

DalzcTs Collectania Graeca Minora 
English Grammar 
Declamation 


” Quoted from Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, p. , 79 . 

„/. 1 nk n H : CUn r gh r-“L^ /f/ '" ° f thc PhMi P‘ E *"er Academy and Sur¬ 


roundings, Boston, James R. Osgood. 1883. 
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Third Year 

The same Latin and Greek authors 
in revision 
English Grammar 
Declamation 
Sallust 
Algebra 

Exercises in Latin and English 
Translations 
Composition 


Fourth Year or Advanced Class 

Horatius Flaccus 
Titus Livius 
Excerpha Latina 
Parts of Terence’s Comedies 
Collcctania Gracca Majora 
Homer's Iliad, or such Latin and 
Greek authors as may best com¬ 
port with the student’s future 
destination 
Algebra 
Geometry 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities 
Elements of Ancient I listory 


“In my boyhood,’’ wrote James B. Angell, 35 who was born in 1829, 
“the New England academy was better comprehended, and was deemed 
of more practical value than the college. But it pursued its way without 
much regard to the work or requirements of the college, since by far 
the larger part of the students did not go to college.” 

It was in New York that experimentation with the curriculum seems 
to have been greatest. Monroe 38 lists the following subjects that were 
reported to the Regents in 1837: arithmetic, algebra, architecture, 
astronomy, botany, bookkeeping. Biblical antiquities, biography, 
chemistry, composition, conic sections, constitution of New ^ ork, 
Constitution of the United States, elements of criticism, declamation, 
drawing, dialing, English grammar, evidences of Christianity, em¬ 
broidery, civil engineering, extemporaneous speaking, French, geog¬ 
raphy, physical geography, geology, plane geometry, analytic geometry, 
Greek, Grecian antiquities, German, general history, history of the 
United States, history of New York, Hebrew. Italian, Dtin, law (con¬ 
stitutional, select revised statutes, criminal and mercantile. Black- 
stone’s Commentaries ), logic, leveling, logarithms, vocal music, instru¬ 
mental music, mapping, mensuration, mineralogy, mythology, natural 


35 Proceed 1 hits of the North Ccntr.il Association. «#«/>. PI’- 
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history, navigation, nautical astronomy, natural theology, orthography, 
natural philosophy, moral philosophy, intellectual philosophy, penman¬ 
ship, political economy, painting, perspective, physiology, English 
pronunciation, reading, rhetoric, Roman antiquities, stenography, sta¬ 
tistics, surveying, Spanish, trigonometry, topography, technology, 
principles of teaching. 

“Of 149 new subjects for study appearing in the academies of New 
York, between 1787 and 1870,” says Cubberlev, 37 "23 appeared before 
1826, 100 between 1826 and 1840, and 26 after 1840. Between 1825 
and 1828 one half of the new subjects appeared. This also was the 
maximum period of development of the academies." The standard 
subjects were English. Latin, Greek, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
geography, astronomy, chemistry, natural philosophy, and general 
history. 

Because the curriculum was fluid and the students did not need to be 
concerned with credits, the academy introduced many of the activities 
that were common in the popular lyceums and debating societies. It 
also introduced some activities we now designate as extracurricular. In 
records ol the period, there are references to student government, 
school periodicals, dramatics, and the like. 


Methods. With the new curriculum the memoriter methods of the 
Latin grammar schools could not be solely used, though no doubt they 
were in a degree continued. Although science was largely a book subject, 
there were introduced demonstrations by means of apparatus. Mathe¬ 
matics required much practice in the working of sums and the doing 
of exercises. And English involved composition writing, declamations, 
orations, and oral readings, as well as grammar and rhetoric. A number 
of the earlier academies also experimented with the monitorial system, 38 

as practiced in England, and the textbooks show many influences of 
Pestalozzi. 

The report of headmaster Eliphalct Pearson of the practices at 

*• F.lwcxxl P. Cubberlev, Public Education in the United St itr< r^v 1 u 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. i Q3 .|. P - 240. cd ” Boslon - 

3s Read in the American lot,mat of Education 2:206-10 (quoted hv w^l,, „ 

1:532 37 ). the detail of the system as practiced in the Girls' ll! K h School of Bmion 
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Phillips Andover Academy in 1780 is probably more or less typical of 
those in the better schools. 

School begins at eight o’clock with devotional exercises; a psalm is read 
and sung. Then a class consisting of four scholars repeats memoriter two 
pages in Greek grammar, after which a class of thirty persons repeats a 
page and a half of Latin grammar; then follows the “Accidence tribe,” 
who repeat two. three, four. five, and ten pages each. To this may he added 
three who are studying arithmetic; one is in the Rule of Three, another in 
Fellowship, and the third in Practice. School is closed at night by reading 
Doctor Dodgridgc’s Family Expositor, accompanied by rehearsals, ques¬ 
tions, remarks, and reflections, and by the singing of a hymn and a prayer. 
On Monday the scholars recite what they can remember of the sermons 
heard on the Lord’s Day previous; on Saturday the bills arc presented and 
pu nishmen ts ad m i nistered. 

Adams comments, “School was school in the days of Great Elipha- 
let. . . . Education was felt to be a most solid, serious matter. 39 


Students. Partlv because of the types of practical subjects offered 
and partlv because of building on an improved elementary school, the 
academies enrolled pupils considerably older than did the earlier gram¬ 
mar schools. Many of the academies, especially the larger ones, had 
boarding departments to take care of the youth from homes where 
educational advantages were not possible. The school hours were de¬ 
creased, with a natural result of the development of athletic sports. 
And there were the popular school exhibitions, at which students pre¬ 
sented orations, declamations, recitations, and both vocal and instru¬ 
mental music. One program has been preserved on which there were 

thirty-five numbers! There were numerous debating and literary so- 

/ 

cietics. 

Education of Girls. It was during the academy period that there 
developed the education of girls beyond the fundamentals. Instances are 
recorded of a few girls being taught in the grammar schools before or 
after school hours or on Thursday afternoons, when the boys had a 
s» 0 F . Adams, Some Famom Amerumi Schooh. |>. 49 (quoted by Herbert G. Lull, 
op. cit.). 
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half-holiday. But advanced education for girls during the colonial 
period was far from common. There were no colleges for which they 
might prepare and they were thought to have such inferior intellects 
that they could not stand the rigorous demands ot the curriculum. But 
in the larger centers of population there were private schools of all 
grades, some ot them later termed seminaries, institutes, or finishing 
schools,” in which girls might be trained in the “accomplishments” 
demanded of them by society. Monroe quotes an advertisement of one 
such school in the late eighteenth century: 

e. armston (or perhaps better known by the name of Gardner) con¬ 
tinues the School at Point Pleasant, Norfolk Borough, where is a large 
and convenient House proper to Accommodate young Ladies as Boarders; 
at which School is taught Petit Point in Flowers, Fruit, Landscapes, and 
Sculpture, Nun’s Work, Embroidery in Silk, Gold, Silver, Pearls, or 
embossed, Shading of all Kinds, in the various Works in Vogue, Dresden 
Point Work, Lace Ditto, Catgut in different Modes, flourishing Muslin, 
after the newest Taste, and most elegant Pattern Waxwork in Figure, 
Fruit, or Flowers Shell Ditto, or grotesque. Painting in Water Colours 
and Mezzotinto; also the Art of taking off Foliage, with several other 
Embellishments necessary for the Amusement of Persons of Fortune who 
have Taste. Specimens of the Subscriber’s Work may be seen at her House, 
as also of her Scholars; having taught several years in Norfolk, and else¬ 
where, to general Satisfaction. She flatters herself that those Gentlemen 
and Ladies who have hitherto employed her will grant their further 
Indulgence, as no Endeavours shall be wanting to complete what is above 
mentioned, with a first Attention to the Behaviour of those Ladies in¬ 
trusted to her Care. 

Reading will be her peculiar Care; Writing and Arithmetick will be 
taught by a Master properly qualified; and, if desired, will engage Pro¬ 
ficients in Musick and Dancing. 

With the academy movement there was developed out of the spirit 
of the times a demand for higher education for girls. As early as 1784 
the school at Leicester, Massachusetts, was made coeducational, but 
opportunities for girls were generally provided at first in separate 
academics. As the demand grew, especially after the influence of the 
Troy Seminary (founded 1821) had made itself felt, Obcrlin College 
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had opened its doors to women (1835) .and Mt. Holyoke had been es¬ 
tablished (1836), the academies became increasingly coeducational. 
Whatever the public thought of the theory of educating boys and 
girls together, the demand was strong that girls be provided for. Eco¬ 
nomically it was impossible for small communities to support two 
schools; consequently academies after about 1820 became increasingly 
coeducational. 

Although the attitude of Puritan New England toward the education 
of girls was hostile—even the dame schools and the more advanced 
town schools being in the early days primarily for boys—there is evidence 
that some girls by individual effort advanced their learning. By 1750, 
however, sentiment was changing. Girls were generally admitted to the 
town schools; and opportunities in the larger communities for more 
advanced learning were afforded by “an extremely versatile and variable 
institution—the adventure school, whose proprietor, master or mistress, 
was willing for a price to teach anything desired." 10 Such schools were 
common in New York and Philadelphia, where, thanks to Dutch and 
Quaker influences, girls had always been treated more generously than 
in New England. Beginning before the academy and continuing along¬ 
side it were "female seminaries," which were the dominant agency for 
the education of girls until the high school began to be popular, after 
i860. They attempted primarily to prepare for life rather than ex¬ 
clusively for college, offering "Christian religion and morals, domestic 
training, maternal influence and social usefulness, training for the teach¬ 
ing profession, accomplishments, physical health, intellectual enjoyment, 
and discipline.” 41 Although adaptable, the seminaries were frequently 
criticized as superficial. 

Decline. As time went on, the first fine enthusiasm for making the 
academy revolutionize education gradually waned. It is always hard to 
invent means of carrying out practically even the most generally ap¬ 
proved theory, and the many teachers that were demanded for the in¬ 
creasing number of schools must have had little ability or time to do 

40 Thomas UWly. ./ History of Womens Education in the United States. \ <>l. I, 
p. M 9 * 

41 Woody, Ibid., Vol. I. p. 397 - 
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more than carry on textbook instruction of a conventional kind. For 
three quarters of a century the academy was the dominant secondary 
school. Bv the end of that time it had become largely formalized and 
tended more and more to a curriculum preparatory tor college. For a 
third of a century alter the establishment ot tree public high schools it 
increased in numbers, and then for a generation it impeded the oncom¬ 
ing flood ot free high schools. But its day ot supremacy was over bv 
1890. Except in a few New England communities the academy remains 
now only as a secondary school maintained by religious sects or supported 

by endowments and tuition, and devotes itself almost exclusively to 

* 

preparation for college. 


Contributions. By comparing secondary education at the close of the 
academy period with that inherited from England it is possible to realize 
the advance that had been made. In the first place, though the academy 
was in its beginnings and somewhat thereafter privately supported and 
controlled, civic authorities by various kinds of aid had continued and 

. ial sentiment ot public support. Second, domi¬ 
nation by church and sectarian inlluencc, as compared with that in 
Europe, had largely given way. Third, the academy attracted and ad¬ 
mitted not only boys, who were older than formerly and from classes 
not so exclusively of the top social and economic rank, but girls also. 
Fourth, it built on the improved elementary school and so was no longer 
a parallel and aristocratic institution. Fifth, it continued tuition charges, 
which naturally prevented the democratization that later was to come. 
While originating in response to a democratic movement, it became a 
school for the well-to-do. Poor youth of talent, however, seem to have 
received some encouragement through the remission of fees, and we do 
know that opportunities for “working one’s way” increased. Sixth, it 
revolutionized the curriculum, retaining the best of the old but addin- 
new subjects that were both more advanced and more practical. Ho\w 
ever, as Kandel notes, “a philosophy does not appear and, as contrasted 
with the rooted convictions on the purposes of a secondary education 
to be found in Europe at that time, the development of the curriculum 
seems to have been haphazard, vague, and opportunistic.” But it had 
great influence on the colleges, enabling and in some instances forcing 
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them to raise their standards and improve their offerings. And seventh, 
in its beginning, at least, it was no longer merely preparatory for col¬ 
lege, but attempted to give the kinds of education that its students 
needed for life success. 

In addition, the academy undoubtedly increased the public sentiment 
for advanced educational opportunities, and so prepared for the high 
school of the later day, to which it bequeathed its form of organization. 
Moreover, it developed school buildings and equipment of several 
kinds. But the failure to carry out the revolutionary, though sound, 
program presented by Franklin is the first great tragedy of secondary 

education in America. Unfortunately, it is not the last. The failure re- 

* 

suited naturally, of course, because there were no provisions for de¬ 
veloping detailed plans for procedure, for converting to the new philos¬ 
ophy teachers who were saturated by tradition, and for guiding them 
by supervision to appropriate practices. 
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CHAPTER 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The First High Schools. While the academy was developing, other 
movements of great importance were going on. I he new states were 
getting on their feet economically, a middle class of merchants and 
artisans was becoming relatively prosperous, humanitarian and demo¬ 
cratic sentiments 1 were strong, and, at least in the northern states, 
systems of free elementary schools were established. 2 Naturally the 
academy, which had become to a large extent a fee school emphasizing 
the old classical curriculum, was for this and other reasons frequently 
impeached, and there was a democratic demand that some public pro¬ 
vision should be made for the higher education of all youth. In 1821 
Boston established its English High School, which was the beginning 
of the more than twenty-eight thousand secondary institutions that 
now flourish over the whole nation. From the report of the school com¬ 
mittee to the town meetings we learn the reasons, which must have 
been an expression of widespread sentiment. 

The mode of education now adopted, and the branches of knowledge 
that arc taught at our English grammar schools, are not sufficiently ex¬ 
tensive nor otherwise calculated to bring the powers of the mind into op- 

1 -No, the least important of the fit.phic principle, which “ £ ’£ 

sr 1 ::. r ^ -- 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 193-1, Chaps. VI and VII. 
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eration nor to qualify a youth to fill usefully and respectably many of 
those stations, both public and private, in which he may be placed. A 
parent who wishes to give a child an education that shall tit him tor actis c 
life, and shall serve as a foundation for eminence in his profession, whether 
Mercantile or Mechanical, is under the necessity of giving him a different 
education from any which our public schools can now furnish. Hence, 
many children are now separated from their parents and sent to private 
academies in this vicinity, to acquire that instruction which cannot be 
obtained at the public seminaries. Thus, many parents, who contribute 
largely to the support of these institutions, arc subjected to heavy expense 
for the same object, in other towns. 

The Committee, for these and many other weighty considerations that 
might be offered, and in order to render the present system of public 
education more nearly perfect, are of the opinion that an additional school 
is required. They, therefore, recommend the founding of a Seminary 
which shall be called the English Classical School. 3 and submit the follow¬ 
ing as a general outline of a plan for its organization and ot the courses of 
study to be pursued. 


The details of the recommendations were that the schools should have 
a course three years in length, admit on examination boys of twelve 
years ot age who were qualified in reading, writing, English grammar, 
and arithmetic as far as simple proportion, that the teachers should be 
“regularly educated at some University,” and that the studies should be 
as follows: 


First Class: Composition; Reading from the most approved authors; 
Exercises in Criticism, comprising critical analyses of the language, gram¬ 
mar, and style of the best English authors, their errors &c beauties; Decla¬ 
mation; Geography; Arithmetic continued. 

Second Class: Composition, Reading, Exercises in Criticism, Declama¬ 
tion, Algebra (continued); Ancient and Modern I listory and Chronology; 
Logic; Geometry; Plane Trigonometry and its application to measure¬ 
ment of heights and distances; Navigation; Surveying, Mensuration of 
Superficies & Solids; Forensic Discussions. 


1 hird Class: Composition. Exercises in Criticism, Declamation, Mathe¬ 


matics, Logic, I listory, particularly that of the United States (continued); 

Natural Philosophy, including astronomy; Moral and Political Philoso¬ 
phy. 


a 


1 he name ‘iia^Iish Hi^h School" was soon adopted. 
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In 1824 Worcester, Massachusetts, established a High School for 
Girls; New York inaugurated a girls' school in 1826; and a few days later 
Boston opened a similar institution, to be conducted on the monitorial 
plan. This last was so popular, however, that two years later it was 
closed. In his Journal of Education Barnard wrote, “Before the end of the 
second year the school had become so popular, the applicants for ad¬ 
mission so numerous, so many parents were disappointed that children 
were not received, the demand for larger and better accommodations, 
and for increased scholars, involved such additional expenditure that 
the . . . Girls’ High School was discontinued." The first master ot the 
English High School after two years of service established a private 
school for girls, which was long successful and prosperous. One reason 
why high schools were demanded for girls is that there was great dis¬ 
satisfaction with the superficiality of the work done in female seminaries, 
which often stressed “accomplishments," such as dancing and fancy 
needlework, to the neglect of "solid" subjects. 

The Massachusetts Law of 1827. As has been stated, the Massachu¬ 
setts law requiring Latin grammar schools had been so amended in 1789 
and 1824 as to free most towns from their obligation. In 1827 the legis¬ 
lature passed a new law providing for two types ol higher schools. E\cry 
city, town, or district containing five hundred families was required to 
maintain for ten months in each year a school in which were taught, 
beyond the common elementary subjects, the following: history of the 
United States, bookkeeping by single entry, geometry, surveying, and 
algebra. livery city or town containing four thousand inhabitants 
should, in addition, have taught Latin. Greek, history, rhetoric, and 
logic. It is obvious that here, as later elsewhere, it was the intention to 
give in one school preparation both for life and for advanced studies in 

colleges. 

Opposition. The influence of Massachusetts was again felt in other 
states, hut not without vigorous opposition. Griffin 1 records from tie 

1 On,.in It. Griffin, The E.oU.'ion of ,hc Co,„,cc„c,„ School Sys"m. New York, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 192*. P- 7 2 - 
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debates over establishing a high school at Hartford such phrases as 
“vested rights,” “steady habits in the good old ways,” “no taxation for 
other peoples’ children," “let well enough alone,” “what was good 
enough for the father was good enough for the son,” and “none of 
your high schools for me.” The use of these phrases was not peculiar 
to Connecticut. But opposition was impotent to stem the tide of public 
sentiment. The high school at Middletown was finally established in 
1840. Maine adopted the Massachusetts plan without its compulsory 
features and in 1873 provided state support, which quickened the in¬ 
crease of secondary' schools. In New Yolrk similarly’, there yvas no com- 
pulsion, but local initiative was encouraged, and in 1853 a free school 
layv yvas enacted. Philadelphia established a high school in 1836, Balti¬ 
more in 1838, Ohio began its movement in the decade 1840-50; and 
persuasive laws yvere general except in the South. Everywhere the cur¬ 
rent was beginning to flow, and where the layv did not require high 
schools, a recognition of need, zeal, pride, and emulation tended to 
provide them. 


The Kalamazoo Decision. The Massachusetts layvs that have been 
mentioned yvere based on the assumption that education beyond the 
elementary branches might be provided by the state. In many places 
free high schools yvere established without explicit justification in layv. 
They yvere often challenged by the rich on account of taxation, but 
yvere both demanded and supported by the working classes. From 1825 
on, labor has given free public education consistent support. The as¬ 
sumption and the practice of public support for higher education yvas 
finally challenged by a taxpayer in Michigan yvho in 1872 argued that 
there is no authority ... to make the high schools free by taxation 
levied on the people at large,” and that “instruction in the classics and 
in the living modern languages in these schools” should be regarded 
"in the nature not of practical and therefore necessary instruction for 
the benefit of the people at large, but rather as accomplishments for the 
feyy, to be sought after in the main by those best able to pay for them, 
and to be paid for by those who seek them, and not by general tax.” The 
court decided against his contentions, and this decision in the Kala- 
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mazoo Case set a precedent that has been followed in all other states 
when the issue was raised. 5 There is no question now that secondary 
schools are an integral part of the public school system. 

Support and Control. Support of high schools was made mandatory 
by the Massachusetts law of 1827. Other states followed tardily. At 
first support was usually by the local school district, but gradually there 
developed, beginning in the last third ot the nineteenth century, the 
practice of state aid which has become general. Although in the early 
days there was considerable argument that high schools would charge 
tuition, which they frequently did until about 1850, sentiment that 
they should be entirely free steadily developed, and the question is 
now never even raised. 

The first high schools were as a rule upward extensions of the ele- 
mentarv grades, varving in length from one to four years, and admitting 
pupils onlv by examination. The most popular form of curriculum was 
similar to that common in the English department of the academies. 
Consequentlv, the new high school was primarily a terminal school, 
especially in the East, while the academy became more exclusi\cl\ 
preparatory for colleges. Gradually, however, it added the classics and 
assumed the function of preparation for higher institutions. Its growth 
as a preparatory school was notably rapid in the Middle West under the 
encouragement especially of the University of Michigan. An argument 
as to whether it should or could perform both functions continued until 
the twentieth century. In 1867 the United States Commissioner oi 
Education, Henry Barnard, thought that it should not attempt to 
prepare for college. In 1873 President Eliot of Harvard doubted if it 
ever could successfully furnish the required preparation. President 
Parker of Yale argued that “the high schools can not be good luting 

■> For other court .kcis.ons. sec B. Jeannette Murrell and R. H. F.ckclhcrrv, •‘The H*h- 
School Question before the Courts in the Post-Civil -War Per, , Sckoa ' ^ 

April, t.,, 4 . Further material bcann* upon thc c v o ,u „o hc free puW 

lit 

an «l Iduc.1t10n.1l Arguments. School Review, 42-333 45 . ’ 
and November, I 934 * 
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schools because they are community schools supported by the people 
and the colleges will not be able to control the making of the course 
of study”! And as late as 1889 President Eliot stated that “not one 
tenth of the schools called high in Massachusetts habitually maintain 
a course of study which enables the pupil to prepare himself for ad¬ 
mission ... to any college in the state which enforces its requirements 
for admission as stated in its catalog.” 6 

The current was irresistible, however. The people were content with 
no less in the public schools than was furnished by the formalized acad¬ 
emies. The colleges gradually increased the number of subjects that they 
would accept for admission cither to general courses or to special de¬ 
partments leading to degrees other than the A.B. From 1870 on they 
made numerous concessions to the high school, at the same time vastly 
liberalizing and advancing their own offerings. The high schools in 
large cities, beginning with Lowell in 1861, oilered optional curricula, 
and, beginning in Newtown, Massachusetts, about 1870, election of 
subjects. The dual functions of fitting lor life needs and of preparing 
for college are generally accepted today. Unfortunately, even in the 
large schools, which can oiler many options, tar more pupils arc per¬ 
mitted to elect and to continue college preparatory subjects of remote 
and contingent values than can possibly profit from them; and in many 
high schools so small that only one curriculum can be offered, the college 
preparatory subjects usually take first place. 

It is difficult for a political unit to control schools which it does not 
support, at least in part. The states gradually assumed a degree of con¬ 
trol, however, through classification, licensing of teachers, curriculum 
requirements, and approval of textbooks. High school inspectors and 
supervisors have been designated to enforce standards, usually those set 
up by the associations of colleges and secondary schools, and to furnish 
assistance of various kinds for the improvement of curricula and teach¬ 
ing. I he tendency is for an increasing proportion of the support of high 
schools to be supplied by areas larger than the local district. In recent 
years the proportion from local revenues has declined and the propor¬ 
tion from state sources has increased. “Percents of total funds provided 
from local sources are highest in the Middle and in the New England 
‘ Proceedings of the National Education Association, p. ^>2. 
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states. They arc lowest in the South, where state support has gained more 
than elsewhere. Actual proportions from local sources range from 96.0 
percent and 92.1 percent for Iowa anti New Hampshire to 15.5 percent 
and 10.4 percent lor New Mexico and Delaware. . . . However, about 
two-thirds of the funds lor public schools in the nation still come from 
local sources, chiefly from the general property tax.” 7 With the increase 
in appropriations by the states their control was extended until it is 
now in many regions potent in determining the nature and the quality 
of the work offered. I his is very important as a factor in facilitating 
educational reforms that mav be determined as advisable. 

0 


INFLUENCES IN THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: PROFESSIONAL 


In this brief sketch there is no opportunity to consider adequately 
the professional influences that have been most important in the de¬ 
velopment of secondary education. In the last two decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century there were many and vigorous discussions in the Na¬ 
tional Education Association when it was small and when powerful 
personalities with ideas made themselves felt. These discussions con¬ 
cerned the nature of secondary education, its special functions, types of 
organization, and improvements in curricula and method. Culminating 
from these was a series of national committees, the reports of which had 
great influence in directing the course of the high school. In recent 
years, professional teachers’ organizations and regional accrediting as¬ 
sociations, by their continuous labors to improve the content and quality 
of instruction and to raise professional standards, have exerted great 
practical influence. The growing activity and importance of state de¬ 
partments of education have been directly reflected in improvement of 
the schools in many of the states. Some of the numerous surveys and 
investigations of secondary schools undertaken in recent years have also 
had beneficent effects. Hut more than by any other specific profes¬ 
sional influences, the development of the secondary school has been 

7 Statistics for the school year i«M<-•»•»• "Statistics of State Progress in Public Educa¬ 
tion." N. I'. A. Research linl/erin. Vol. XXV. No. 4. December. 1947 - P- >27. 
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deeply affected by the emphasis on pragmatism in recent educational 
thinking and by the practical implications of the rise of a science of 
education. 

National Committees. The first of these was the Committee of Ten 
on Secondary Studies, 8 appointed by the National Education Associa¬ 
tion in 1892 and reporting two years later. The members of the Com¬ 
mittee and of its nine subcommittees were exceedingly able people, and 
their report offered what were at the time many progressive ideas. 
“The secondary schools of the United States ... do not exist for pre¬ 
paring boys and girls for colleges. . . . Their main function is to pre¬ 
pare for the duties of life that small proportion of all the children of the 
country . . . who show themselves able to profit by an education pro¬ 
longed to the eighteenth year and whose parents are able to support 
them while they remain so long in school." Among other statements 
indicative of the attitude of the Committee were, “A secondary school 
program intended for national use must therefore be made for these 
children whose education is not to be pursued beyond the secondary 
school,” and “college requirements for admission should coincide with 
the high school requirements for graduation.” Unfortunately, the Com¬ 
mittee’s contention that good preparation for life is equally good prep¬ 
aration for college was within a very few years generally interpreted to 
mean that what is good for college admission is equally good as prepara¬ 
tion for life! 

The reason for this inversion is easy to understand when one recalls 
the common belief at the time that the chief purpose of education was 
“to train the mind.” Repeatedly in the report there are statements to 
the eficct that a subject is “an instrument for training the mind to 
habits of intellectual conscientiousness, patience, discrimination, ac¬ 
curacy, and thoroughness—in a word, to habits of clear and sound 
thinking;” that “the study of formal grammar is valuable as training 
in thought, but has only an indirect bearing on the art of writing and 

* Report of the Committee of Ten. New York. American Book Co., 1K94 For sum- 
manes and criticism, see Thomas H. Briggs, "The Committee of Ten.” funior-Semor 
High School Clearing House. November, 1931, pp. 134-41; Edwin C. Broome, A His- 
loncal and Cat,cal Discussion of College Admission Requirements, pp. 132-40; and 
J. I aul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, pp. 142-68. 
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speaking "; and that modern foreign languages will “train the memory 
and develop a sense of accuracy, quicken and strengthen the reasoning 
powers, and broaden the mind." Believing in mental discipline and the 
general transfer ot acquired powers, the Committee argued that equiva¬ 
lent value be accorded to all subjects "when properly organized and 
taught" and that the same methods be used for those whose formal 
schooling was to terminate in the secondary school and for those who 
were headed for college. When the Committee urged that every subject 
should be so taught as to be beneficial to the extent to which it was pur¬ 
sued, it spoke merely in terms of realizing disciplinary values. It should 
be unnecessary to add for professional readers that a belief in automatic 
transfer of acquired powers and in the disciplinary effect of studies has 
been entirely discredited by psychology. 

The Committee emphasized the need for better-trained teachers; 
argued repeatedly for a correlation of subjects, though it certainly did 
not envisage the modern "activities program" or the "experience cur¬ 
riculum”; suggested that certain secondary school subjects be introduced 
much earlier, some as early as the fifth grade; and insisted that the many 
short, disconnected subjects in the curriculum—such as ‘ fourteen weeks 
of astronomy”—be replaced by coherent courses continued oxer a 
period of two or more years. It proposed four curricula that for years 
were followed by most of the secondary schools of the country, and its 
influence on the organization and teaching of the several subjects of 
study was considerable. Some of its most novel suggestions, however, 
such as the use of Saturday mornings for laboratory work and one after¬ 
noon a week specifically for field trips in science study, had negligible 
results. Probablv the greatest contribution of the Committee ot I cn 
was bringing into focus issues of importance and in stimulating discus¬ 
sion that led to the formation of other national committees designated 

to deal with these issues. 


Other National Committees. Following the report ol the Committee 
of Ten, other national committees were formed by the National hduca- 
tion Association and by its allied organizations. The most important to 
deal with general problems of secondary education were the committees 
on the Correlation of Subjects (. 893-95), on College Entrance Require- 
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mcnts (1895-90). on the Articulation of High Schools and Colleges 
(1910-1911), on Six-Year Courses (1905-09), on Economy ot Time in 
Education (1905-191 }), on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(1906), on the Reorganization of Secondary Education (1913-18), and 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education (1932-37). Though often 
handicapped bv lack of funds and by insufficient time for conference 
work, these committees did much to clarify the problems of secondary 
education. A brief explanation of the work ot only two of the committees 
will be presented. 

The Commission on the Reorganization ot Secondary Education 
was composed of a small central Reviewing Committee and of sixteen 
subcommittees, each dealing with a special held ot study such as Eng¬ 
lish, the social studies, and music. A majority of the subcommittees 
prepared reports which were published by the United States Bureau 
ot Education, but it was the general report of the Commission 9 which 
was by far the most influential. This began by stating that “the purpose 
of democracy is so to organize society that each member may develop 
his personality primarily through activities designed for the well-being 
of his tcllow members of society as a whole,” and that “education in a 
democracy, both within and without the school, should develop in 
each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both himself 
and society toward ever nobler ends." It then proposed as the main 
objectives of education: “1. Health, 2. Command of the fundamental 
processes, 3. Worthy home-membership, 4. Vocation, 5. Citizenship, 
6. Worthy use of leisure, 7. Ethical character.” This list of objectives 
has been criticized as "a somewhat disordered miscellany,” but it served 
to direct the attention of educators from subject matter as such toward 
the desired outcome of education stated as life needs. 

The Commission argued that education is a process of growth and 
must begin therefore with the pupils’ own experiences; that the values 
of courses should be made evident to learners; that all courses should be 
maximally valuable to the extent to which they are pursued; that “every 
normal boy and girl be encouraged to remain in school to the age of 18”; 
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and that “secondary schools admit and provide suitable instruction for 
all pupils who are in any respect so mature that they would derive more 

benefit from the secondarv school than from the clementarv school.” 

- > 

The Commission recommended “a reorganization of the school system 
whereby the first six years shall be devoted to elementary education 
designed to meet the needs of pupils of approximately 6 to 12 years of 
age, and the second six years to secondarv education designed to meet 
the needs of pupils of approximately 12 to 18 years of age.” It outlined 
the work of tlie junior and the senior high schools, and recognized the 
desirability of extending secondary education, when financially pos¬ 
sible, through two additional years of junior college. The report con¬ 
cluded with a discussion of principles of curriculum organization and 
with an argument supporting the comprehensive high school as a de¬ 
sirable standard institution. Since its publication in 1918 the general 
report of the Commission has had profound influence in stimulating 
and directing thinking about the education of youth. Most of its recom¬ 
mendations have become incorporated within the thinking of liberal- 
minded teachers. 

The Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education was 
formed in 1932 by the Department (later the National Association) of 
Secondary-School Principals in the conviction that the resolution of 
practical problems of curriculum, organization, and administration de¬ 
pended upon clarification of and agreement on certain more basic is¬ 
sues. The Committee addressed itself to the task of defining and clarify¬ 


ing these issues, presenting the results of its deliberations in a report 
published in January, i936.‘° The report analyzed each of ten basic 
issues, presented the contending points of view, and offered the pre¬ 
ferred resolution. In a second major report, “Functions of Secondary 
Education,” 11 the Committee formulated and discussed what were, in 


its judgment, the ten major special educational responsibilities of the 
secondary school, predicating its thinking largely upon the basic philos¬ 
ophy previously enunciated in the “Issues.” These “Functions” arc 
considered in detail in a later chapter of this book. 


ss IICS 
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The Committee on Orientation was the first to make an organized 
effort to popularize its reports and to encourage implementation ot its 
recommended principles. Thanks to a financial subsidy granted by a 
foundation, it was able to organize in every part ot the country groups 
of principals who. directed by state “coordinators” and with the as¬ 
sistance of prepared discussion outlines, tor two years considered the 
reports and the practical implications ot their findings. Probably no 
other reports have ever received such widespread and intensive con¬ 
sideration by educators. To encourage turther development and prac¬ 
tical utilization of the findings, the National Association of Secondarv 
School Principals designated a continuing Committee on Implementa¬ 
tion which has itself promulgated a scries of important reports: That 
All May Learn (1939), Promising Practices in Secondary Schools (1940). 
Counseling and the Changing Secondary School Curriculum (1940), Oc¬ 
cupational Adjustment and the School (1940), and The School follows 
Through (1941). 


Professional Associations. The activities of professional associations 
have made considerable contribution to the development of the second¬ 
ary school. The largest and most influential of these, the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, founded in 1857 as the National Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion “to elevate the character and advance the interests of the teaching 
profession and to promote the cause of education throughout the coun¬ 
try,” has directly through its own committees and publications and 
indirectly through its many departments and divisions done much to 
raise the professional standards of the secondary school and to improve 
the quality of its education. The National Education Association created, 
among many others, the Committee of Ten in 1892 and the later Com¬ 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Acting jointly 
with the American Association of School Administrators, it created in 
1935 Educational Policies Commission which has produced a series 

of important statements clarifying the role of education in a democ- 
racy. 12 


See, for example, rhe Unique Function of Educatio 
(* 9 i 7 )t The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
Free Men in American Democracy (1941 ). 


m American Democracy 
(1938). and Education for 
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Oi the departments of the National Education Association, the most 

active in secondary education has been the National Association of 

* 

Secondary-School Principals, which, since its formation in 1916. has 
served as a clearing house for secondary-school problems and for the 
exchange of professional information. The activities and interests of this 
Association range from making practical suggestions on details of in¬ 
struction and administration to the discussion of major educational 
issues. Recent important productions of the National Association ot 
Secondary-School Principals have been the two reports of the Commit¬ 
tee on Orientation and the extensive series of publications of the Con¬ 
sumer Education study. Other departments and divisions of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, such as the National Council for the Social 
Studies, have had marked influence on curriculum and instruction in 
the specific subject areas. Though not affiliated with the NEA, teachers’ 
organizations such as the National Council of Teachers of English and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics have had nation-wide 
influence on classroom practice. 

Another type of professional organization which has played a note¬ 
worthy part in the development of secondary education is the National 
Society for the Study of Education, which, since its founding in 1S95, 
has pursued with unremitting effort the scholarly investigation of such 
pertinent subjects in the education of youth as heredity and environ¬ 
ment, the nature of intelligence, the use of intelligence tests, and the 
psychology of adolescence. 

The Progressive Education Association (now the American Educa¬ 
tion Fellowship) was instrumental in sponsoring one of the most am¬ 
bitious and significant studies in the history of the American secondary 
school—the Eight-Year Study. 13 The study showed that the rigid pat¬ 
tern of the college-preparatory curriculum can be relaxed without harm¬ 
ful effects on the subsequent achievement of students in college. The 
full impact of the results of the Eight-Year-Study has not yet been 
feh, but already colleges are showing willingness to liberalize their en¬ 
trance requirements. The effect of its findings promises to be much 

more far-reaching. 

13 Wilt'inl M. Aikin. The Story of the Et^ht-\e,tr Study. New ^ ork. Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 
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Regional Accrediting Associations. These have been still another 
influence in the development of secondary education. I he most im¬ 
portant of the accrediting associations have been the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools (organized in 1885), the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools ot the Middle States 
and Maryland (1887 and 1892). the Southern Association ot Colleges 
and Secondary Schools (1895). and the North Central Association 
(1895). These associations have done much to bring about an under¬ 
standing on the part of those in charge ot both secondary schools and 
colleges, not only of their problems, but also ot the best means ot solving 
them. They have developed standards—tor the most part lor the phvsi- 
cal organizations of both schools and colleges—and have required in¬ 
creasingly better preparation of teachers. The most active and effective 
of the associations is the North Central Association. A reading of anv 
one of its recent reports will reveal the extensiveness, ambition, and 
beneficence ot its program. Its influence has extended far bevond its 
own territory, its standards having been adopted with little or no mod¬ 
ification in all parts of the country. 


Endowed Foundations. Another influence in recent vears has been 
the endowed foundations, the most important of which have been the 
General Education Board, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment ot Teaching, and the Rosenwald Fund. With tremendous wealth 
they have supported professors of secondary education in Southern 
universities and assistants in state departments of education, subsidized 
special developments of which they approved, enabled many promising 
young men and women to pursue advanced study preparatory to leader¬ 
ship, conducted surveys from which significant improvements resulted, 
and subsidized investigations of national scope. There can be no question 
that these influences have been great in affecting the policies and pro- 

s during the past half century. Fortunately, 
the great power ot the large endowments has found, on the whole, 
beneficent direction. It would be a tragedy of high import if the weight 
ot benevolently intended great wealth, administered by self-perpet¬ 
uating boards of directors, should ever be thrown against the trend of 
democratic sentiment. 
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In recent years several of the foundations have made most of their 
grants to projects sponsored or approved by the American Council on 
Education. I his is a nationally representative council of educational 
organizations, related professional groups, school systems, and individual 
institutions of higher education. It was the Council which sponsored 
and directed the work of the American Youth Commission through 
whose valuable studies much has been learned concerning the educa¬ 
tional needs of youth, especially in the older age groups. In addition to 
its summary report, Youth and the Future (1942), publications of the 
Commission included Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America 
(1937), Youth Tell Their Story (1938), Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Youth (1939), and Time on Their Hands (1941). 


Special Surveys and Investigations. Initiated sometimes by pro¬ 
fessional organizations and sometimes by public legislative bodies, these 
surveys and investigations have subjected secondary schools to close 
scrutiny. Though varying in scope as well as in quality and in influence 
they have had in general the salutary eflcct of pointing out weaknesses 
in secondarv education and of stimulating eflorts at improvement. It 
cannot be said that secondary education has made the most of its op¬ 
portunity to utilize in a practical way the findings of most of these 
studies, but some have had definite positive influence. 

The most comprehensive survey, though not of proportionately sub¬ 
stantial influence, was the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
completed in 1932 with funds provided by the Federal government. 

I he report of the survev was essentially factual and descriptive and 
did not offer a program of educational reform. I he highlights of its 
twenty-seven special reports are presented in the Summary volume. 14 
Of several surveys of state school systems, the Inquiry into the Char¬ 
acter and Cost of Public Education in the State of New ^ ork, completed 
in !9?S, mav be cited as an example. I he reports of this survey included 
recommendations for the improvement of the secondary schools pred- 

14 •‘National Sur\ i\ «.t Secondary Education.'" Monograph No. i. United States Olliec 

Education. lU.llcnn So. / 7 . .932, Washington. United States Government I Tinting 
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icated upon a pragmatic philosophy of education, 15 and gained nation¬ 
wide attention. On a local level, numerous cities, towns, and counties 
have conducted surveys of their schools, with widely varying practical 
results. 

Within the specific subject fields there have been numerous studies, 
undertaken usually by organizations of teachers and sometimes aided 
by grants from Foundations. Thus, the Commission on the Social Studies 
conducted an extensive inquiry into the content and instruction ot the 
social studies, and presented its findings in a general volume of Con¬ 
clusions and Recommendations (1934) and sixteen special reports; the 
Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association ot America and the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics completed in 1940 a re¬ 
port on the Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education ; and in their 
special fields teachers of English, foreign languages, and the other sub¬ 
jects have conducted similar investigations. Within their specific edu¬ 
cational areas, these investigations have had great influence on content 
and method of instruction. 


Influence of Colleges. As development of the public high school 
proceeded, the influence of the colleges increased. Although they made 
concessions to the high school, not only the subjects demanded but the 
type of examinations set determined to a large extent high school cur¬ 
ricula and methods ol teaching. Lull states that *‘a study ot the examina- 
tion questions of Harvard University 16 from i860 to 1874 shows that 
nowhere in the fifty-six lists of questions in Latin is there a single non¬ 
mechanical question intended to test the candidate upon his knowledge 
of Roman life, history, or literature." Consequently the high schools 
demanded of their pupils large amounts of pure memoriter learning. As 
the influence of seventeenth-century humanism declined and the profes¬ 
sional value of the subjects decreased, however, justification was found 
in mental discipline. Even the newer subjects, which were introduced 


See Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life. New York, The McGraw-Hill 
Hook Co., 1938. 

. Hubert G. Lull, Inherited Tendencies of Secondary Education in the United States 
'V„ y ’ University of California Press. 1913, pp. 275-77. quoting from R. F. Leigh’- 
ns Harvard Examination Papers, i860 to 1874, Boston, 1K88. 
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as practical, were discov ered to train the mind, strengthen the memory, 
develop the imagination and judgment, give power of concentration, 
cultivate the taste, and result in other general mystical beneficences! 
This attractive theory tended, of course, to minimize the importance of 
practical information and to emphasize the logical organization of all 
subjects taught. 17 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, examinations for ad¬ 
mission to college were invariably oral. Each college set its own examina¬ 
tion and admitted its own students. T he requirements varied not only 
in the stated subjects but even more in the quantity and quality of them. 
In 18S5 the headmaster of Phillips Andover Academy despairingly 
exclaimed. “Out of over forty boys for college next year we have over 
twenty senior classes!” No wonder there was complaint that high schools 
were not satisfactorily performing the preparatory function. After much 
discussion the isolated self-sufficiency of the colleges to some extent 
yielded to the need of unity of action. In 1879 the majority of New 
England colleges adopted the Harvard plan for requirements in English 
literature. More or less uniform requirements in the classics and in 
mathematics were approved a few years later. The College Entrance 
Examination Board was organized in 1900, and ever since then has been 
setting uniform examinations, the results of which are accepted bv 
practically all colleges in the United States, though usually combined 

with other admission requirements. 

Beginning in 1870, however, an entirely new procedure got under 
way. The University of Michigan in that year announced that it would 
examine high schools and after approving them admit their graduates 
without examination. Other colleges and universities in the Midwest 
adopted the same policy. At the present time more than 90 P er ccnt ot 
the students who enter higher institutions from secondary schools do 

so on certificate. 

17 In ,K„7 1 lie North Central Association of Collets ami Secondary Schools unani¬ 
mous^ "Resolved, That in the opinion of this association, in the iccon. ary 
in the colleges as far as the end of the sophomore yea,, the foremost object ot tflort shoe! 

|„. the development of the various powers of the pupil: that those studies which arc U 
1 pic, to develop the faculties of the pupils should have predominant place n h 
several curricula: ami that the studies selected for this purpose should receive prom.nc 

ami prolonged attention. 
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State Departments of Education. The influence of state departments 
of education upon the development ot the public secondary school has 
varied considerably from state to state, as have the powers and the 
responsibilities assigned to the departments. In general, by exercise ol 
their normal responsibilities tor accreditation ot schools, certification of 
teachers, adoption of textbooks, and participation in teacher-training 
programs, state departments of education have acted to elevate the 
educational standards of the secondary school. In regulating the distribu¬ 
tion of state funds to the extent that they have been permitted by state 
laws, they have worked to reduce inequalities in educational opportunity 
for the youth of the state. In some states, through energetic leadership 
in initiating curricular reform and maintaining adequate supervision, 
departments of education have exerted a more potent influence. Such 
has been the case, for example, in Maryland. In Virginia, the state de¬ 
partment of education some years ago took the lead in a comprehensive 
reorganization of the curriculum along more functional lines. 

Textbooks. Beginning about 1870 the colleges, tremendously in¬ 
fluenced by German scholarship, began to develop into universities, 
with greatly expanded curricula, the elective system, multiple degrees, 
and emphasis on research. Information, however practical, entertaining, 
or erudite, was not sufficient; it had to be developed by scholarlv research 
and contribute to the organization of its subject. “Knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge" was the slogan, but knowledge that contributed to 
logical organization rather than to life needs was required. This change 
in the colleges quickly made its influence felt on the high schools, 
partly because of the training the teachers received but even more 
through textbooks. These were frequently condensations or adaptations 
of texts written by college professors for their own classes. The textbooks 
used in the early high schools, especially in English, were large and more 
or less complete compendiums, definitions and rules appearing before 
illustrations and applications. Being unwieldy, they were condensed, 
largely by omitting illustrations and applications. “ Swinton's Laminate 
and Grammar Series (1874) represents the beginning of a new epoch in 
teaching the English language and grammar. . . . The subject was 
simplified by elimination rather than by condensation. The order in 
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this book is still definition before use , but, on the other hand, it is defini¬ 
tion for use.” 18 

The high school curriculum before 1900 is characterized by Rugg as 
“morphological”; its designers— i.e., the textbook writers—"were in¬ 
terested in classification, in naming parts and describing forms, rather 
than in developing an understanding of function and functioning. . . . 
The acme of the morphological was reached in the scientific curriculum. 
Zoology abounded in technical terms and classifications of animals. 
Concise descriptions of animal life and dry enumeration of physical 
characteristics took the place of vivid accounts of their habits of life. . . . 
The aim seemed to be an encyclopaedic grasp of the physical constitution 
of the animal and plant species. . . . Textbooks were compilations of 
technical terms and minute texts of classification. Authors in revising 
them were more concerned to include the latest classification of animals 
than they were to give a broad understanding of the natural science 
world. The point of view of textbook construction is admirably il¬ 
lustrated in the statement that the ‘most important discovery made 
since this book was first published is that the two lowest mammals, that 

is the duckbill and the echidna, both lay eggs. 19 

'flic ambition to be scholarly and exhaustive in treatment extended 
also to textbooks in English and the classics. In school editions the notes 
of explanation and criticism were so abundant that the original text, 
like Merlin’s, was all but lost in the gloss. The spirit of literature cer¬ 
tainly was. All during the nineteenth century, however, there was much 
discussion, even in the introductions to textbooks, of methods; but the 
methods, though gradually moving away from reliance on mere memory, 
always began in the subject. It was not until after 1900 that the writers 
of high school textbooks began the attempt to work from pupils needs 

back to subject matter. 

In recent years textbooks have undergone considerable improvement. 
Authors, usually experienced in secondary-school teaching, have be¬ 
come increasingly skillful in the selection and presentation of their 
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material. Possessed of more than average competence and alertness, they 
have been ready to incorporate into their hooks the suggestions and 
recommendations originating in committee reports and special studies. 
As determiners of the content of the secondary-school curriculum, their 
influence has been greater than that of curriculum specialists, inasmuch 
as most teachers tend to adhere rather closclv to the content and organi- 
zation ot the textbook. Sensitive to market requirements, however, 
authors have not always been able to follow the dictates of their best 
judgment. And selection ot textbooks tor school use is sometimes de¬ 
termined bv factors other than the intrinsic merit ot the contents. 

Probably the best way to ascertain the changes that have occurred 
within the sccondarv-school curriculum is to review the changes in the 
textbooks. A survev made bv the National Society for the Studv of 
Education 20 showed that as late as 1930 the textbook was the dominant 
method of determining the curriculum in about 30 per cent of the 
schools surveyed. Though the textbook is still a potent force in American 
secondary education, reliance upon it as an exclusive source of informa¬ 
tion is gradually being reduced. The system of using state-adopted text¬ 
books is being modified by the practice of listing acceptable alternative 
and supplementary texts, using materials prepared by teachers them¬ 
selves, and training students to seek information from other available 
sources. 


Advances in Educational Philosophy and Psychology. In its recent 
evolution the secondary school has been affected by the changes in 
educational philosophy and the advances in psychologv which have taken 
place in this century. These changes and advances are of fundamental 
importance, and in their own right merit special study. Adequate treat¬ 
ment of them in this short space is manifestly impossible; they are 
reviewed briefly if for no other purpose than to emphasize their impor¬ 
tance as an influence in the recent development of the American sec¬ 
ondary school. 

The Textbook in American Education," Thirtieth Yearbook. Part II. Chap 

2. or analysis of earlier influence, see John E. Stout. The Development of High School 
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Primary among these developments has been a fundamental change 
in the conception of the nature and purpose of education. Traditionally, 
education above the elementary level has been viewed as the preparation 
of a relatively small number of gifted youth for “cultivated living" as 
well as for entrance into higher studies leading to professions. In the 
course of this century, education even through the college level has 
increasingly come to be viewed as the preparation of as many youth as 
possible for effective living in the American democratic society. Greatly 
stimulated bv the social and economic conditions of twentieth-century 
life in America and given philosophical sanction in the great writings of 
William lames, John Dewey, and others, this concept of education has 
gained increasing acceptance, until today, more than any other single 
factor, it serves to explain the distinctive character of the American 
school. In general, it may be said that the American secondary school is 
lodav predicated upon the principle that the results of education must 
"make a significant difference in living,’’ 21 In words cited elsewhere in 
this book. 22 "the first duty of the school is to teach pupils to do better 
the desirable things that they arc likely to do anyway”; and this ptin- 
ciple, even if not perfectly implemented or applied, has influenced the 
American secondary school. 

It is not intended to suggest either that the American secondary 
school is governed by but one prevailing philosophy of education or that 
the influence of tradition has been entirely eliminated. There is not one 
prevailing philosophy of education but several, some of them conflicting 
on important points of principle; 23 and in practice the secondary school 
reflects a number of, in some respects inconsistent, philosophies. The 
influence of tradition is still evident in a good deal of the work which 
the school does. But, by and large, recent changes in the school have 
reflected the influence of values which emphasize the practical and social 
functions of education as against the purely "cultural.” 

The great advances in educational psychology can also be only very 

•-M j.,, r .in elaboration of this tl.es,s, sec Thomas II. briggs. Pragmatism and Pedagogy. 
New York. The M.umill.m Co., i 
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briefly outlined. From a purely speculative and empirical study, psy¬ 
chology has been rapidly assuming the stature of a science. Since the 
pioneer ert'orts of Binet early in the century, much headway has been 
made in learning the nature ot intelligence; although large gaps in our 
knowledge still exist, some of the discoveries have been utilized with 
great effect. The intelligence test has proved a useful instrument tor 
measuring at least the academic type of intelligence; progress has been 
made in identifying and measuring types ol capacities other than the 
academic as well as aptitudes and interests. The pioneer work ot E. E. 
Thorndike, Cattell, Whipple, Tcrman and others has added immeasur¬ 
ably to an understanding ot the educational significance ot individual 
diflerences. Much new information has been gained in the fields ol 
learning, motivation, genetic and environmental influences on behav ior, 
group behavior, and mental hygiene. 

At the beginning of this century nearly everybody believed that the 
mind was composed of “faculties,” which could be so trained by general 
means that they would operate effectively in all life situations. That 
this outcome was not the result of formal training should have been 
obvious to common observation, but it was not clear then, and even 
today relics of this belief are the only justification for some of the subject 
matter in the secondary-school curriculum. Although psychologists are 
not yet entirely agreed on what the mind is or on how it learns, retains, 
and applies its knowledge, they arc unanimous in rejecting the simple 
and attractive notion that the mind as a whole can be so trained that 
it will be effective in all later challenges of whatever kind. They wholly 
reject the notion of an automatic and inevitable transfer of training in 
one field to any and all others. In the absence of more positive conclu- 
s, ons, selection of the content ot the school curriculum is made on the 
basis ot the relevance ot that content to assured or probable life needs, 
rather than on the basis ot its “formative” value. Similarly current psy¬ 
chology rejects the once popular notion that there is some special virtue 
in discipline “for its own sake”; that to force oneself to perform a difficult 
a nd disagreeable task strengthens the will and has a generally salutary 
effect upon character. 

Beginning with G. Stanley Hall’s great work, much progress has been 
made in the study of the psychology of adolescence. Emphasis on meas- 
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uremcnt of the physical growth of adolescents has in turn given way 
to efforts to understand the characteristics of psychological development 
during this life period. More recently, attention has centered upon the 
social and economic problems facing adolescents particularly, and studies 
such as those of the American Youth Commission have contributed 
valuable knowledge. 

Not in all respects has the school kept abreast of new developments 
in educational philosophy and psychology. As will be shown later, many 
school practices reflcctiveof discarded educational beliefs still remain. In 
many instances, the school has only partially and inadequately utilized 
the results of educational thinking and psychological research. But as 
general influences, these have profoundly affected the character of the 
school during the last fifty years. 


INFLUENCES IN THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 

Pressure for educational change originates as a rule earlier in society 
outside the school than it does within the school itself or within the 
educational profession. Basic causes of change in educational theory 
and practice arc generally to be found in changed political, social, and 
economic conditions in the society of which the school is a part. This 
has certainly been true of the recent history of the American secondary 
school. To understand this history, it is necessary to know also the nature 
of the social and economic forces which, since the turn of the century, 
have acted upon education. 

Briefly, these social changes and developments may be enumerated as 
follows: the tremendous growth of the population of the country, from 
approximately 63,000,000 in 1890 to over 148.000,000 in 1950: the rapi 
industrialization of the country, the mechanization of industrial proc- 
esses, and the growth of large and complex industries; the rise of the 
nation to a position of world leadership in business and trade; the trans¬ 
formation of the population from predominantly rural to predominantly 
urban dwellers, and the growth of numerous cities; revolutionary changes 
in communication and transportation following such inventions as the 
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radio, the automobile, and the airplane; the tremendous increase in 
national productive capacity and national income; the generally con¬ 
tinuous rise in the standard of living; the influx ol new elements into 
the population through immigration; the extension ol political democ¬ 
racy to the point of almost universal suffrage; the changed character 
of home and family living; and an increase in available leisure time, the 
development of mechanical amusement facilities, and changes in ways 
of using leisure time. 

These changes have created new educational needs; and in the process 
of its development, the school has, of necessity, responded to these 
needs. That is not to say that the school has adjusted itself perfectly to 
the changed conditions of social living: far Irom it. But these conditions 
have acted as a factor in inllucncing the development ot the school. So 
important are the recent social changes to an understanding of the back¬ 
ground of present-day secondary education that they are discussed in 
some detail in Chapter IV. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Growth. Until 1850 the chief concern of education in the United 
States was with the establishment of elementary schools. The growth of 
high schools proceeded slowly until about i860; it was only toward the 
end of the century that there began the amazing growth with which 
everyone is familiar. Statistics of the early period are not very reliable, 
but it is estimated that there were in 1850 only eleven public high schools 
with courses of two to four years in length; that before i860 thirty-three 
were added; and that by 1880 there were approximately 800 such 
schools. From 1890 on the growth in the number of public secondarv 
schools has been approximately as follows: 1890, 2,526; 1900, 6,005; 

1910, 10,213; I 9 2 °» M*3 2 6; 193°’ 2 3’93°: ! 93 8 - 2 5’4 6 7** >944. 28,973.^ 
Ihe number of private secondary schools increased from 1,632 in 1890 
to 3,011 in 1942. 

The secondary-school enrollment grew at an even greater rate. In 

Off * StJ ‘‘ S ' ,C t al Sumniar V of Education, 1943-44. Federal Security Agency. United States 

ice o Education, Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1947, Chap. 
m P- 3. * 1 
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1870, the number of students enrolled in public high schools was esti¬ 
mated at approximately 80,000; in 1880, at 110,000. Between 1890 and 
1940 the enrollment increased from approximately 200,000 to approxi¬ 
mately 6.600,000, as follows; 2i 

* 


Year 

Enrollment 

1890 

2-OL.96} 

1900 

S « 9- 2 -5 1 

1910 

915,061 

1910 

1,100,389 

* 93 ° 

4 . 399 . 42 - 2 - 

1940 

6,601,444 


During the war years the enrollment dropped over a million, but since 
the end of the war it has risen again. For the year 1948-49 it is estimated 
at close to six million. Enrollment in private schools from 1890 to 1040 
increased from approximately 150,000 to 500,000. While during these 
fifty years the population ol the country doubled, the combined public 


and private school enrollment increased almost sixteen-fold. It is interest¬ 
ing that during the war years the enrollment in private secondary schools 
increased while that in public schools declined. “Between 1939-4° anc * 
1945-46 private (elementary and secondary) school enrollments in¬ 
creased 8.2 per cent while during the same period public school enroll¬ 
ments decreased 8.4 percent.” ~ r ‘ In 1946 enrollment in private secondary 

schools was estimated at about 565,000. 

Curricula. As there was no central control, the early high schools 
devised curricula that varied from each other and in some places changed 
somewhat from year to year. Naturally, in this early period the in 
fluence of the academy was strong. In general the offerings consisted o 
English in its several branches, “mathematics, science, history, philoso¬ 
phy, bookkeeping, and other practical and ‘ornamental’ subjects.’ ' 

^ I/,it/.. P . r*. Statistics for 1946 arc from “Advance Statistics of State School Systems ' 
Federal Security Agency, United States Office of Education. Stunsna,! C,rc„hr ,\o 2 4 >. 
Max. . 94 «- The enrollment figures cited above are for the .4- 7 age sroup </£. 
q through 12) only. Figures including enrollment in the seventh and eighth grades 

would ol course be larger. See Chapter III. 

20 Statistical Circular No. 241. op. at.. p. I. , , ■ m .^nrhusetts 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1923. PP- 39 °“ 95 - 
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A review of some of the early curricula would suggest that these 
high schools not only prepared for college but that they did much more: 
in many cases they provided a good substitute for such education as 
many colleges offered. It cannot be said that in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century there was domination of high schools by the colleges. 
Colleges modified their requirements slowly. To Latin. Greek, arithme¬ 
tic, geography, and algebra. Harvard, for example, added geometry in 
1843, ancient history in 1846. oral reading of English in 1865, and 
physical geography in 1870. The high-school curricula prepared students 
far beyond these requirements. 


From the studies of Stout and Van Dyckc 23 and the reports of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education one may obtain a compre¬ 
hensive view of the high school curriculum from i860 to 1930. Brieflv, 
the development of the curriculum may be summarized thus: (1) the 
high school has endeavored to organize its curriculum to prepare for 
both "college and life”; (2) curricula have been grouped in broad di¬ 
visions, such as scientific, general, vocational, college preparatory, thus 
affording some opportunity for a differentiated education; (3) mathe¬ 
matics and classical languages kept their strength in the curriculum 
until about 1900, and vocational offerings did not find a place until 
about 1900; (4) throughout the years there has remained a common 


core of academic subjects which have been little disturbed by the 
changes that have taken place around them; (5) while there has devel¬ 
oped considerable variation in the offerings of large high schools, the 
offerings in small schools have tended to remain uniform; (6) by 1906 
there were only some fifty subjects offered in the large high schools but 
>’ 1930 this number had increased to over 300; (7) in 1930 a little over 
one half of the work in the high school was required of all pupils. 

In Stout’s monograph it will be noted also that there has been much 
experimentation. \\ ithout any clearly defined criteria except the general 
one of giving a satisfactory education "for life,” the schools, changing 
a most from year to year, tried out courses in almost every branch of 
nowl cc ig C> from metaphysics to meteorology. But gradually there dc- 
V e oped a trend toward the uniformity which is so notable in small 
sc iooL today. Hus experimentation was wholesome; and had there been 

Sec footnote 20, page 49. 
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formulated and approved a clear definition ol secondary education and 
of the principles governing it. American high schools would doubtless 
have advanced more rapidly toward a satisfactory program than they 
have done. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has been vigorous 
discussion of the curriculum, prompted by a recognition that it is the 
most important problem in secondary education. At hrst. the discussion 
was largelv as to whether there should be one curriculum for all. several 
curricula from which selection could be made, or a curriculum ol con¬ 


stants and electives. Recently there have been prepared and partially 
executed many plans for curriculum "reconstruction.*’ It can hardly 
be doubted that these efforts have resulted in some improvement; but 
the profession as a whole has not yet fully accepted that what is needed 
is not tinkering with traditional subject matter but a fundamental 
reconstruction based upon present-day conditions in society, the ideals 
of democracv, a sound philosophy of education, and the abilities and 

assured and probable needs ol the students to be educated. 

Reorganization of Schools. Growing out of the recommendations of 
several of the national committees earlier referred to, junior high schools 
began to be established about 1910. The need for such schools—especially 
to bridge the gap between the elementary grades and secondary educa¬ 
tion, to provide for the needs of children in early adolescence, and to 
direct them intelligently toward advanced study or suitable work-had 
been clearly shown, and educators generally approved the proposal to 
begin secondary education with the seventh grade. 1 lie number ol 
junior high schools increased rapidly. Three hundred eighty-seven in¬ 
dependent units had been established by 1922. and in m* the numbe 
reported was 2.^72; the number of junior-senior high schools mcrt.L 
from 1,088 in .922 to 6.203 in ,938. To date, approximately 
of the secondary schools, accounting lor more than half of P 

enrollment, have been reorganise!. Of the many type, of reorganued 
schools, the most popular are the six-year undivided ^ 
the three vear separate junior and sen.or high schools, and the 

three junior-senior (non-separaled) high schools. 

The special functions of the junior high school have been st u l a 

first, ,0 continue, in so far as it may seem sv.se and possible, and m 
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gradually diminishing degree, common, integrating education; second, 
to ascertain and reasonably to satisfy pupils’ important immediate and 
assured future needs; third, to explore by means of material in itself 
worth while the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils; fourth, 
to reveal to them, by material otherwise justifiable, the possibilities in 
the major fields of learning; and filth, to start each pupil on the career 
which, as a result of the exploratory courses, he, his parents, and the 
school arc convinced is most likclv to be of profit to him and to society. 29 

This statement of functions pictures the junior high school as an 

exploratory institution charged with ascertaining the special capacities, 

aptitudes, and interests of pupils, including vocational aptitudes and 
• 

interests, as well as one which continues to offer general education for 
competent citizenship. But in recent years, with the extension upward 
of the minimum age of employment and the lengthening of the period 
of formal schooling, pupils have increasingly tended to postpone making 
vocational decisions until later in the secondary-school period, indeed, 
sometimes until well into the college period. The vocational function 
of the junior high school has therefore been reduced, and guidance has 
tended in the direction of helping the pupil to determine what is for 
him a suitable program of continued study. 

Somewhat later than the junior high school, a movement began to 
extend secondary education upward for two additional years. It was 
recognized that the program for these two years should not necessarily 
conform to the lower half of the liberal-arts college, but might be more 
directly adapted to the students’ practical needs. The junior-college 
movement has had considerable success. Showing steady growth, the 
number of junior colleges in 1947 was reported to be 648, of which total 
3 1 5 "ere publicly controlled and 333 privately controlled institutions. 
Of the latter, more than half were under denominational auspices. The 
total junior-college enrollment in 1946-47 was reported to be over 400,- 
°oo, a rise from 51,000 in 1927-28. Many junior colleges arc extensions 
0 local high schools, continuing general studies with those of vocational 
interests; some, chiefly those privately controlled, offer the lower por¬ 
tions of a regular liberal-arts program. To a considerable extent junior 
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colleges, especially in California, serve adult members of the community, 
chiefly in evening classes. Endorsed by the President's Commission on 
Higher Education 30 and by other committees on state and local levels, 
the junior or "community" college is likely to become much more 
prominent in American education in the near future. 

The conventional plan of reorganization in secondary education has 
been three years of junior high school, three years of senior high school, 
and, where available, two years of junior college. However, in some 
cities another plan has recently come into favor. This is the six-four- 
four plan, consisting of two four-year units, comprising grades 7 through 
10 and 11 through 14 respectively, which follow the six-year elementary 
school. Impetus has been given to this movement by the successful 
experience with the plan in Pasadena, California. 31 I he development of 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences in New ’l ork State represents 

another important movement in this field. 

Secondary education has become far more comprehensive in the 
United States than anywhere else in the world and is more so today than 
ever before. It is generally considered to include junior high schools 
(grades 7-9), high schools (9-12), specialized or cosmopolitan, senior 
high schools (1 o-i 2), the junior college (13-14). technical and vocational 
schools, continuation schools—in short, any institution that provides 
for the needs of adolescents. Europe confines the term wholly to academic 
education of a highly selected group of youth. America has accepted as 
its ideal the furnishing to each normal youth of an education suited to 

his capacities, aptitudes, and needs. 

In Conclusion. The significant steps, more or less continuous an 

overlapping, in the development of our secondary schools have been 

toward getting schools, effecting organization and articulation, retaining 

pupils, reducing failure, and, finally, improving curricula and courses 

of study. Whatever shortcomings exist in our high schools, t ey ia 

departed far from their early prototype and are now distinctly ‘^‘8™° 

Vol. I. PP- *7-7<U Vol. HI- PP- 5-M- . Jhe Netl , Am erican College. New 

31 See John A. Scxson anti John W. Harbcson. i £ 0 /- 

for the last twenty years. 
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institutions. Private or church support and control has been superseded 
by public. From aristocratic schools paralleling those for the lowly, our 
high schools have become part of a democratic system, building on the 
work of the elementary grades and leading to any opportunity that may 
be open. They receive not merely boys of the favored classes but both 
boys and girls from all stages of society, and they charge no fees lor 
tuition. They have curricula which in comparison with that ol the Latin 
grammar schools are in large communities liberal almost beyond belief 
and greatly enriched even in the small ones. They prepare for colleges 
which are elevated far above the Harvard or the William and Marv of 
an earlier day, and at the same time give an education probably better 
than most colleges gave less than a century ago. They have increased 
in number until they afford higher opportunities to many times the 
proportion of the population than ever before anywhere in the world 
sought to advance themselves. They are an essential force in preserving 
and promoting our democratic government. 
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CHAPTER 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
POPULATION 


“The most precious asset this nation, or any nation, has is its children. 
To conserve and develop this human resource is the best insurance we 
have for the greatness and security of our nation." 1 The conservation 
and development of the youth resources of the nation assume that an 
opportunity for secondary education will be provided for all youth. To 
what extent is such opportunity actually available? What is the composi¬ 
tion ot the secondary-school population? What selective factors operate 
to influence the admission and persistence of youth in school? The 
answers to these and to other basic questions must be considered before 
the modern secondarv school can be intelligcntlv viewed. 


The Youth Population. According to the 1940 census there were in 
the United States some fourteen and a half million boys and girls be¬ 
tween twelve and seventeen years of age. Many of these boys and «irls 
have already taken their places as members of adult society and, in a 
short time, the rest of them will be ready to do so. What sort of people 
they arc, by birth, by family upbringing, and by education will largely 
determine the welfare of the nation in the years to come. 

Though the population of the United States has been steadily in¬ 
creasing, the proportion of the population that is of school age has until 


‘Senator George L>. Aiken of Vermont in Federal Aid to Education, Hearings 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor ami Public Welfare, United States 
Eightieth Congress. First Session, 1947, p. 2. 
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recently been declining. In 1880 children and youth five to nineteen 
years of age constituted approximately 36 per cent of the population; 
in 1940 they constituted approximately 27 per cent. In 1930, 38.8 per 
cent of the population was under twenty years of age; by 1940 the per¬ 
centage had declined to 34.5. During the decade 1930-1940 the number 
of persons under twenty had decreased somewhat more than two million. 

For this steady decline, there are two explanations. In the first place, 
the length of the average life span has been steadily increasing, owing 
chiefly to the improved health that modern science has made possible. 
“One of the most significant changes that is taking place in the age 
composition of the population is the rapid increase ol older persons, 
those who fall in the age brackets above sixty-five. Between 1930 and 
1940 the number of persons sixty-five years of age and over increased 
2,322,000 or 35 per cent. The increase for the total population was only 
7.2 per cent.” 2 In the second place, the birth rate had until recently 
been declining. Births per 1,000 population dropped from 23.7 in 1920 
to 18.9 in 1930, reaching a low point of 16.6 in 1933. In 1940 there were 
in the nation a million fewer children under five years of age than in 
1930. Since the war there has been a rise in the birth rate, that for 1946 

being 23.3 and for 1947, 2 5- 8 - While this rcccnt u P ward trend in thc 
birth rate will have thc cfiect of increasing thc school enrollment until 

well into the 1960s it is not anticipated that thc rate will continue as 
high for any great length of time. In summing up the long-term prospect 
for thc nation, it is probably true to say that, relative to the proportion 
of youth to the total population, “the burden of providing nurture and 
education for the oncoming generation has grown progrcssi\cly lighter 
and thc evidence indicates that this will continue to be thc case for 


some time to come.” 3 , 

It is a most significant fact for education that the birth rate has 

varied markedly among the several regions of thc United States, from 

state to state, between urban and rural dwellers, and according to 

socio-economic status. According to the 1940 census, the number o 

children of elementary and secondary-school age (5 to 17 years of age) 

Jzzxrz? STuS £4= « 
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per 1,000 adults ranged from 504 in the Southeast to 285 in the Far 
West. Among the individual states, the differences are even greater, 
ranging from 589 in South Carolina to 277 in California. Thus the burden 
of providing for the education ot the children of the nation is most 
unequally distributed among adults of the several regions and in the 
individual states. The birth rate is also, of course, higher in rural than 
in urban areas. But the most striking fact of all is that the birth rate 
is highest where the economic standard of living is lowest and that 
fertility declines as the plane of living rises. "One of the most significant 
features of American culture is the unequal distribution of children in 
relation to income. If children and income were distributed among the 
adult population in something like equal proportions, it would make no 
great difference from the standpoint of equal educational opportunity 
that some communities and regions had a high ratio of children to 

adults. But the actual situation is that where children are relatively the 

* 

most numerous the income structure is the weakest.” 4 In one year, half 
the babies born in a certain state were to families on relief. As the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education notes in its report, the 
South "in 1945 f accd the responsibility of educating no less than $7.1 
per cent of the nation’s children (5 to 17 years of age), but its share of 
total income payments was only 22.6 per cent.” 5 


Need For Universal Secondary Education. In the past, secondary 
education was intended for only a portion of the youth of our nation. 
Even today in countries outside the United States, secondary education 
is available to a relatively small percentage of the population. Only in 
the United States are there the will and the necessary resources for 
educating all youth. There is no need to ofTer detailed evidence that 

to support an educational 

system providing secondary schooling for all young people. Thisisobvious 

to any informed American. However, it may be helpful to review briefly 

the premise upon which the argument for universal secondary education 
r cs tSi 


* Ibid., pp. 634-5. 

5 Educat,on f° r American Democracy, Report of the 

on Higher Education, Washington. United States Government 

VOl. if, p. IjJ # 
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“Man has entered a scientific and technical age that is vastly more 
intricate than he has ever lived in bclore. He has not entered it with 
deliberation or even wholly upon his own choice. In this age our children 
must find their wav. . . . Our children have an assignment that is not 
optional. Thev are introduced to an incredibly complex world, a world 
of quickly achieved knowledge and skill, of racial and class tension, of 
international friction, of battered traditions, of huge debts and of in¬ 
evitable change. They must find their way in this world, and they must 

have the education which will help them do so. 

Living in the highly developed, complex, democratic American society 
of today presumes the possession ot ideals, attitudes, knowledge, and 
skill which are attainable only through formal education in the secondary 
school. Youth must be educated for responsible democratic citizenship— 
in the broadly social as well as in the political sense. Intelligent participa¬ 
tion in the solution of the complicated political problems of the local 
community, the nation, and the world presumes an understanding ol 
government, of economics, of the interrelationships ot individuals and 
social groups, and of human affairs in general which is far beyond the 
ability of the elementary school to provide. F.vcn the highly educated 
person—the college or university graduate—frequently finds himsc 
unable or onlv partially able to understand problems in the solution ot 
which he, as a voter, participates. Indeed, even the ordinary routine ot 
social 1.x mg demands a degree of intellectual competence which presup¬ 
poses, at the very least, a period ot secondary schooling. 

The welfare of the nation requires an adult population which is compe¬ 
tent to discharge its vocational and economic responsibilities. In an 
industrial, highly organized and specialized economy, youth must e 
prepared for vocations suited to their abilities and useful to society a 
a whole. Vocational guidance, selection, and training cannot be tun,shed 
on any level lower than the secondary: it would be absurd, even 
the elementary school able to do so. to provide vocational training to 

children of elementary-school age so far in advance of « h ™ 

into occupations. In addition to their responsibilities as workers P 

have responsibilities as consumers which they must be trained ,0 d,s 

0 Willard E. Givens in Patau! Aid to Education. op. at.. p. -Ii«. 
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charge competently. Wasteful and inefficient consumption represents a 
loss not only to the individual primarily responsible but to the economic 
community of which he is a part. 

Preparation for responsible citizenship and for efficient social and 
economic living arc not the only characteristic needs which justify a 
program of universal secondary education. There are many others, 
among them the need for continuous self-directed intellectual develop¬ 
ment, tor rich and abiding interests, for the wholesome and constructive 
utilization ot leisure time. In our day one must be either oblivious of the 
realities of social living or without faith in the educability of the common 
man to argue that secondary education is not requisite for all normal 
youth. 

j 


Who Goes to Secondary School? Of the fourteen and a half million 
boys and girls from twelve to seventeen years old in the 1940 census 
figures, approximately ten million (or about 70 per cent) were in at¬ 
tendance in grades 7 through 12 in public and private schools. 7 In 
I 943 ~ 44 « °I some nine and a quarter million in the fourteen to seventeen 
age group, approximately six million (or 65 per cent) were in school 
attendance; in 1946, approximately seven out of nine million (or 78 
per cent); in 1947, approximately six and a half out of eight and a half 
million (or 76 per cent). 8 The exact statistics arc not so important as is 
the general fact that in recent years the enrollment of youth of second¬ 
ary-school age in public and private schools throughout the country 

has ranged from two-thirds to three-quarters of the total youth popula¬ 
tion of that age. 

More revealing perhaps is the breakdown of enrollment by each year 
ot age within the secondary-age group. Statistics for the year 1943-44 

show that the percentage of school attendance year by year within the 
12 to 17 age group was as follows: 


These figures compiled from Tables 5. *. an,I 30 (pages 6 , 8 . and 33 respectively) 

W,WUry o/ Edt '^‘ ion ' 94 S- 44 . Federal Security Agency United State! 
Ihce of Education, Washington. United States Government Printing Office 1,,.- 

Statistics of 1946 and 1947 arc from Current Population Reports■ Population " rh 
ZT"' BUfCaU ° £ l, ‘ C C — Commerce. OctoL, i^td Oc^ 
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Years of Age 

Per Cent in Scboo 

12. 


95-5 

13 


94.8 

M 



>5 


87.6 

16 


76.1 

17 


60.9 

For 1946 and 1947. the percentages 

of attendance in two 

the 14 to 17 age group were these: 




Per Cent in School 

Years of Age 

1946 

1947 

14 and 15 

91.8 

91.6 

16 and 17 

66.7 

67.6 


It is evident from these figures that any generalizations regarding the 
degree to w hich universal secondary education is being achieved must 
be carefully formulated. In the twelve and thirteen-year groups, about 
nineteen children out of every twenty are in school; in the fourteen 
and fifteen-year groups, about nine children out of every ten. In the 
sixteen and seventeen-year groups, however, only about two-thirds are 
in school. In fact, of the 2,138,000 children of elementary and high- 
school age who, during the year 1937, were not in school, 1,406,000 (or 
about 70 per cent) were in the sixteen and seventeen-year groups. 9 The 
sixteen and seventeenth years correspond to the last two years of the 
high school, and arc in most states beyond the compulsory attendance 
age which typically ends at the sixteenth birthday. 


Admission. Mere attendance of youth in schools is, of course, no 
indication that they are obtaining the kind of education they need. 
There is plentiful evidence that the quality of the educational process 
in American secondary schools ranges from “excellent” to “very poor 
that in general the average level of achievement is not high; and tha 
the substance of school studies does not closely approximate the knowl¬ 
edge and skill most needed for intelligent living. But the admission and 
retention of youth in school is a prior condition to the.r being educated. 
As far as admission at least is concerned, the statistics cited P 

» Children Vo, ,n .SVW-rWr, , 9J7 . LcoAc. -P-.l by .hr United States Office 
of Education. Federal Security Agency, December a, 
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ceding paragraphs are heartening. It we define the secondary-school age 
as beginning at twelve, practically all normal non-incapacitated children 
of that age are now in school, and all but the educationally retarded 
have reached the seventh grade. At the fourteen-year level, the year 
traditionally regarded as the beginning of the secondary-school period, 
we find all children in school except a relatively small percentage whose 
non-attendance, whether owing to poverty or to the indifference or low 
cultural standards ot parents, is actually made possible by the lax en¬ 
forcement of state compulsory school laws. The effort to provide a 
program of secondary education for all youth breaks down not at the 
point of entry into the secondary school but farther along the line. If 
the social purposes of universal secondary education are to be realized, 
all youth must not only reach the secondary school but be retained until 
they have completed the course or at least derived from it the minimal 
educational essentials requisite for intelligent living. It will be noted that 
one sixteen-ycar-old out of every four is not in school, and two seventeen- 
year-olds out of every five are lost. Available evidence does not support 
any assumption that most young people who drop out of school are 
prepared, at the time of leaving, to assume the responsibilities of effective 
adult living. To the extent that there are factors which operate to impel 
youth to leave the secondary school before they are educationally ready, 

these factors must be regarded as barriers to universal secondary educa¬ 
tion. 


Persistence and Elimination. The holding power of the secondary 
school has been progressively increasing. One index of holding power 
is, of course, the number of students remaining to be graduated, and 
in that respect the comparative statistics are encouraging. In 1941-42 
almost one and a quarter million boys and girls, comprising over 51 
per cent of the population seventeen years of age, were graduated from 
pubhc and private high schools. Owing to special conditions during the 
war years, the number and percentage of graduates fell considerably; 
since then, however, a rise has again been visible. 10 Since 1936, the num¬ 
ber of secondary-school graduates has annually exceeded one million 


^"Advance Statistics of State School Systems,” 
Statistical Circular No. 241. May, 1948, p. 1. 


United States Office of Education. 
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This is in striking contrast to the situation only forty or fifty years ago 
when, even with a more limited and select enrollment in the secondary 
school, a smaller percentage of students remained to complete the course. 
In 1900, with 1 1 per cent of the population fourteen to seventeen years 
of age enrolled in the secondary school, a total of about 95.000 boys and 
girls or 6.4 per cent of the population seventeen years of age were 
graduated; in 1910, with the secondary-school enrollment at 15 per cent 
of the fourteen to seventeen population, there were 156, 429 graduates 


or 8.8 per cent of the population seventeen years of age. 11 

Not only in terms of the number of graduates but along the entire 
length of the course the persistence of youth in school has increased. 
Table I, reproduced from the Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44. 
of the United States Office of Education, shows the persistence year by 
year through the high school for each 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade. 
Between 1925-1926 and 1934-35 a marked reduction is indicated in the 
loss of pupils after the sixth grade, and especially after the eighth grade. 
The larger losses in the eleventh and twelfth grades in the 1 934“35 
group are explained by the fact that in the 1925-26 group this sort of 
elimination took place earlier. The persistence in the last two high- 
school grades of youth who entered school after 1934-35 was, of course, 
affected by wartime conditions. 'Iable II shows the same tendency to 
ward increased persistence with possibly greater clarity. 

Viewed in comparative terms, the statistical picture thus seen is en¬ 
couraging. The less favorable aspects, however, should not be over¬ 
looked. A large percentage of American youth fails to obtain the fu 
measure of secondary schooling. For the country as a whole, one youth 
out of every two still docs not complete the high school course; of ten 
youths who enter the ninth grade of the school, fewer than six remain to 
be graduated, and little more than seven remain for the eleventh gra e. 
The educational attainment of youth was highest in iQ 4 »’ and even in 
that year, of ten pupils who had been in the fifth grade, a little over 
seven were left in the tenth grade. But a general summary of the na 
tional situation does not indicate the extent of variation from state to 
state and especially between urban and rural areas. According to rccen 
statistics, -in the state of New York, 3 .. 5 per con, of the chtldrcn m 

1. See S,a„<„<al S„mm.,ry of li.lucanon. op. <«.. table, 9 "■ M>- >» 
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public schools were enrolled in the secondary schools. ... It was 2.6 
times the per cent for South Carolina where only 12.0 of enrolled pupils 
were in the secondary schools. Low per cents and consequently low 
holding powers, were noted for the Southern states." w With respect to 
the comparative persistence in school of children in urban and in rural 
areas, the President’s Commission on Higher Education has remarked 
in its report that “just before World War II, a man or woman living 
on a farm had only about one-fourth the chance of having completed 
college as someone in the city, and almost twice as much chance of not 
having completed more than 4 years of grade school. In 1947, 
urban youth 20 to 24 years of age, 12.5 per cent were attending school, 
whereas of the rural non-farm youth 8.8 per cent were in school, and 
of the farm youth only 6.5 per cent were in school.” 16 Although not 
applying directly to youth of secondary-school age, these statistics do 
emphasize the differential in school holding power between urban and 
rural areas. 

Although, as will be shown below, academic intelligence is a large 
factor in determining the persistence of a student in school, the second¬ 
ary school unfortunately docs not succeed in retaining the number of 
youth who have the ability to master the curricular offerings. Eckert 
and Marshall, in their extensive study for the Regents’ Inquiry in New 
York State, concluded that while pupils who leave prior to graduation 
tend to come from low-ability levels, “the top 10 per cent of with¬ 
drawing pupils are easily the peers of the average graduate and of a 
substantial number of pupils who have completed work at the post¬ 
graduate level.” 16 Other studies have tended to confirm this observa¬ 
tion. 

Selective Factors in Secondary Education. The secondary school 
traditionally has been, and in European countries still is, a selective 
institution. Today the American high school is much less selective than 

14 Statistics of Slate Progress in Public Education. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, December, 1947. p. 159. Statistics arc for the school year 1944-45. 

Higher Education for American Democracy. Report of the President s Commission 
on Higher Education, Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1947, Vol. 
U, P- * 3 - 

10 When Youth Leave School. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938, p. 52. 
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ever before in its admission and retention of students; but a comparative 
analysis ot the in-school and out-of-school population fourteen to seven¬ 
teen years of age shows that certain factors arc still operative in in¬ 
fluencing who shall and who shall not receive the benefits of a full 
measure of secondary schooling. At least two of these factors should be 
considered in some detail. 

One major factor in influencing the persistence of youth in the sec¬ 
ondary school is the measure of academic intelligence which they possess. 
To achieve even moderate success in learning the subject matter of the 
conventional high-school curriculum—and the curricula of most high 
schools are of this type— a level of academic or abstract intelligence 
above the average is needed. Students who do not possess the requisite 
degree of academic intelligence find the high-school course progressively 
more difficult, and manv of them eventually drop out of school. The re¬ 
sult is. in the words of Harold C. Hand, that “the population of the typi¬ 
cal secondary school represents not all the children of all the people but 
an aristocracy of aptitude." 17 This conclusion is amply supported by 
objective evidence. The National Survey of Secondary Education in 
1952 revealed that the median intelligence quotient of students reach¬ 
ing the upper grades of the high school was higher than the median in 
tlie lower grades. Eckert and Marshall, in the study previously cited, 
concluded that “a marked tendenev exists for the less academically able 
students, as measured by both aptitude test results and school marks, 
to withdraw at low grade levels." 18 A study in Maryland in 1941 
showed that the chances of completing high school were three to one in 
favor of the student of high (/.<*., iio-f-) IQ. as compared with the 
student ot low I.Q. 

This factor operating to block the attainment of a truly universal 
secondary school is one for which the school itself is responsible. Estab¬ 
lished originally and conducted for so long a time as a selective institu¬ 
tion. the secondary school has not yet entirely divested itself of its 
intellectually aristocratic features. Except in the large comprehensive 
high schools, the normal youth with no special academic aptitude fines 

17 General Education in the American High School, edited by Paul B. facobson and 
others, Chicago. Scott Foresm.in and Co.. i'M-. P- 1 i- 

i* When Youth l^enve Si/tool. op. fit.. |>. (> 7 - 

1,1 Cited bv Hand. op. at., |>. 14. 
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himself out of place in the typical high-school curriculum. As much as 
the typical high school by continual adjustments has departed from the 
traditional subject matter, it has not yet succeeded sufficiently in pro¬ 
viding programs of study positively suited to students with other than 
academic capacities, aptitudes, and interests. This partially explains the 
premature elimination from school of a large number of youth. 

The second major factor is the socio-economic status of the youth and 
his family. There is an impressive body of evidence which proves that 
children of families at the lower income levels simply do not obtain 
all the schooling that they need and which society, for its own welfare, 
should ensure them. The comprehensive study by Counts in 1922 of 
the social composition of high-school students in four American cities 
showed clearly that families on higher income levels had a much greater 
proportion of their children in the high school than the families on 
lower income levels, the ratio between the numbers from the highest 
and the lowest income levels being twenty-four to one.'- 0 Between the 
children of families on the highest income level and those on the lowest, 
the ratio of those who remained to be graduated was five to one. A 
repetition of the study of two of the four cities, Seattle and Bridgeport, 
made eleven years later as part of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, confirmed that, although more children from families on all 


income levels were then in the high school, the disproportionate repre¬ 
sentation still existed. 21 In a study conducted for the American Youth 
Commission in 1938“ Howard M. Bell found that the rate of persistence 
beyond the eighth grade of children from the highest economic group 
was eleven times that of children at the lower end of the economic scale. 
Of the economically underprivileged youth who entered the high school 
only one out of every ten continued until graduation, as contrasted 
with eight out of ten from the top income group. Bell’s discouraging 
conclusion was that ‘the strongest single factor in determining how 
far a youth goes in school is the occupation of his father.” 23 l n their 

Ch° GCOr f, C ■ S ' Coun . ,s - Thc Selective Character of An,mean Secondary Education 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, \< t n, Chaps. V ami VI. 

tion T £uT”5 ary SCh °°‘ Popu,Mion - Mono « ra » >h N ‘>- -L Uniu-,1 States Office of F.luca- 
non. Bulletin ,Vo. / 7 , 1932, pp. 9-16. ,Uca 

ChapT " 4 ™ TW ^' W ' ,shin '-" on ' An.crican Counol on Education. 19 J g, 


23 


Mid., p. 63. 
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study of youth in New York State, Eckert and Marshall observed that 
"pupils coming from poor families have much less chance for survival” 
in school. 24 

The slow but steady increase in recent years in the holding power of 
the school is an indication of the progress that is being made in de¬ 
mocratizing the secondary school. But the socio-economic status of a 
child's family is still a factor, though not to the same degree as formerly, 
in determining his persistence in school. This selective factor helps to 
explain the generally low level of educational attainment prevailing in 
the poorer regional sections and states, as well as among economically 
under-privileged individuals and groups everywhere. 

There is a positive correlation between socio-economic background 
and intelligence, though numerous individual instances can always be 
found that prove the exception. In one state, in proportion to the num¬ 
ber in the entire population, a professional man is twenty-three times as 
likely to be the father of a gifted high-school pupil as a farmer, domestic 
servant, or laborer, and twice as likely as a mechanic. The most gifted 
children in Iowa high schools come from homes with superior status. 
Home conditions also play some part in influencing school achievement. 
It has been found that inferior homes tend to cause retardation, and 
superior homes to promote acceleration regardless of pupils natural 


ability. 

On the other hand, on every economic level there is a wide range of 
natural ability as well as of scholastic achievement. Some children with 
every family advantage arc poor students, while many who rise to 
positions of great leadership come from very humble homes. Because a 
majority of school children come from homes that rate low on such an 
index as the Chapman-Sims Score Card, the number (though not the 
proportion) of such children who eventually achieve eminence is actu¬ 
ally larger than the number who have had superior home advantages. 
There is no support for any belief that a “natural" selective process 
based upon socio-economic status would, even in a crude manner, operate 
to ensure that each child secure a measure of schooling proportionate 
to his intellectual capacity. It would be to the great advantage of the 


•i* When South Lrntc School, op. cit.. p. 7 -- 
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nation to ensure that economic handicaps did not constitute a bar to 
secondary education. 

In addition to intelligence and economic status, other selective factors 
influencing school survival are race and size of family. In Bell's estimate 
(in 1938), “the probability that a negro youth will not have gone beyond 
the eighth grade is twice as great as it is for white youth.'' 25 As lor size 
of family, it is well known that in general as families increase in size, 
the proportion of their children who drop out of school increases. 


Acceleration and Retardation. If children entered the first grade 
at the age of six and advanced regularly through a twelve-year system, 
they would of course be graduated from the high school at the age of 
eighteen. But actually a few advance more rapidly and many arc re¬ 
tarded. Those who advance more rapidly are chiefly the bright and 
conscientious students who are admitted into accelerated programs, 
pursue summer-school or home-study courses for which they receive 
credit, or are permitted, as in some schools, to progress in all studies at 
their own rate. But acceleration is by no means characteristic of bright 
students only. The student’s industry and the availability of oppor¬ 
tunities for special progress in the school largely determine acceleration 
or the lack of it. 

If secondary schools received and retained all youth, it might possibly 
be assumed that approximately as many students would be accelerated 
as retarded, for in the distribution of intelligence the number of the 
population possessing inferior intelligence is balanced by the number 
with superior intelligence. But that is not the case: retarded students 
always outnumber those who are accelerated, roughly by more than 
two to one. 26 Bright students as a rule do not work up to their level of 
capacity, nor are opportunities for special advancement sufficiently 
available in the schools. On the other hand, insufficient intellectual 
capacity to master high-school subjects is only one of several causes of 
retardation. Low academic intelligence, lack of application to studies, 

" 5 Youth Tell Their Story, op. cit., p. 57. 

20 For a review of studies of retardation, see J. Paul Leonard, Dei eloping the Secondary 
School Curriculum t p. 217 fT. 
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poor habits of study, improper home conditions, absence from school 

for illness or other reasons, and loss of school time incurred by move- 

* 

ment from one locality or one school to another arc the causes which 
most frequently operate to produce retardation. In general it is esti¬ 
mated that the rate of retardation in American schools is decreasing 
while the percentage of students maintaining a normal rate of school 
progress is increasing. 

Unfortunately retardation is not always clearly identified and treated 

' * * 

as such. Schools have recently tended to institute “no-failure” or "ioo 
per cent promotion" policies, usually out of sympathy for the handi¬ 
capped student and in recognition of the fact that often the causes of 
retardation are not the fault of the youth. While such "sympathy pro¬ 
motions" have aided student morale and undoubtedly have been a 

9 

factor in prolonging the retention of children in school, they have had 
a harmful effect in tending to obscure or disguise the fact that many 
pupils are deficient in their studies. Retardation in learning specific 
subjects is fully as much a loss to the individual and to society as re¬ 
tardation in progress from grade to grade. There is evidence to justify 
the conclusion that students arc not making the satisfactory progress 
in mastery of their studies that official "age-grade" charts would seem 
to indicate. The solution is not so much to return to a sliffer promotion 
policy as to develop more appropriate programs of study and methods 
of instruction for those students who cannot master the conventional 
studies as usually taught. 


Individual Differences. The fact that individual students differ 
from one another is everywhere recognized; what is not so readily ap¬ 
parent is the number, range, and complexity of individual diflerences 
represented in the American secondary-school population. Students 
differ with respect to race, sex, religion, health and physical constitution, 
intelligence, socio-economic status, cultural background, educational at¬ 
tainment, emotional make-up, specific traits of character, personal 
values, special aptitudes and interests, habits of work and study, and 
other important characteristics. These differences arc to a greater or 
lesser extent educationally significant, and complicate tremendously the 
task of the secondary school. It is easy to criticize the shortcomings o 
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the American secondary school, but one needs to remember that never 

* 

before in history has any nation attempted to educate in secondary 
schools so large or so heterogeneous a youth population, seeking at the 
same time to provide for the needs of the individuals comprising that 
population. 

The educational significance of some individual differences as, for 
example, in socio-economic status, has already been discussed. Other 
types of differences will be discussed in the following pages. It may per¬ 
haps be useful at this point to indicate in a general way some of the 
educational implications of the various types of individual differences. 

Not all types of difference can be eliminated, nor should they be. 
Differences in special capacities, aptitudes, and interests are actually an 
asset in education; they can be fostered and developed lor the good of 
the individual and of society. On the other hand, differences in educa¬ 
tional achievement in fundamental fields of knowledge cannot be as 
complacently accepted. They must be modified at least to the point 
where all youth in the school are brought up to the minimum level of 
attainment required for social competence; beyond the minimum level 
students should progress as far as their capacities and interests permit. 
With respect to differences in inherited intelligence, pending further 
direction from psychologists studying the modification of inherited 
intelligence by environmental factors, there is not much the school can 
do. The school must work within the limitations imposed by inherited 
intellectual capacity, making certain, however, that each student learns 
to the extent that he is able, through appropriate activities and ma¬ 
terials. Differences in race, sex, and economic status of students, while 
they must realistically be taken into account in formulating each in¬ 
dividual’s goals and objectives, should not, if the welfare of society is 
considered, be permitted either to handicap one student in quest of 
education or to give another student an unwarranted educational ad¬ 
vantage over his fellows. This is the meaning of equalization of educa¬ 
tional opportunity which the citizens of this nation, in overwhelming 
majority, favor. 

The secondary-school student, however, cannot be understood merely 
in terms of specific traits in which he differs from other students. In his 
total make-up, each student is an individual, different and distinct as a 
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whole person from other whole persons. The problem of educating the 
youth of the nation cannot be defined merely in terms of differences in 
constituent characteristics. It is literally true that each student repre¬ 
sents a distinct and unique problem in education. It is that which makes 
the task of universal secondary education such a challenge to the will 
of the American people and to the ingenuity of the teaching profession. 


Sex. For some years girls have been enrolling in the secondary school 
in slightly larger numbers than the boys. Moreover, girls have persisted 
longer in school, and have been awarded a larger share of scholastic 
honors. The larger enrollment and greater persistence of girls may at 
least partly be explained by the fact that boys are more likely to leave 
school earlier in order to seek employment. For the girls’ superior 
achievement there is also a possible explanation: they are as a rule more 
conscientious in application to their studies, and more likely to accept 
without protest prescribed or recommended subjects of study even if 
the values of these subjects arc not quite apparent. Boys, on the other 
hand, arc less likely to submit to studies the intrinsic worth of which 
they do not see, arc more likely to rebel, to fail to exert their best efforts, 

and eventually to withdraw from school. This is a reasonable explanation 

* 

which has not, however, been proved; if valid, it points once again to 
the need of making the curriculum of convincing value to all students. 


Although girls usually receive better scholastic grades in most sub¬ 
jects, psychologists tell us that they have approximately the same in¬ 
telligence, the same ability to learn even mathematics and the physical 
sciences, as the boys. The only real difference is that the range of in¬ 
telligence in girls tends to be not quite so wide: there arc slightly fewer 
among them at either extreme of the intelligence scale. Practically this 
docs not have much significance for the secondary school; there are 
approximately the same number of girls as boys who arc dull and ap¬ 
proximately the same number who are gifted. The fact that boys may 
sometimes score a little higher on psychological tests is probably ex¬ 
plainable on the grounds that the tests, usually constructed bv men, 
may contain a preponderance of items drawn from masculine experience. 
The difference in sex docs not affect the essential problem of the sec¬ 
ondary school, which is to give every boy and every girl the best pos- 
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sible education in terms of his or her native endowment and acquired 
talents and interests. 

Intelligence. Increasingly the intelligence of the secondary-school 
population is tending to approximate the intelligence of a cross-section 
of the total American population, except for that portion ot the general 
population which is near the extreme lower end ot the intelligence scale. 
In view of the traditional identification of the secondary school with 
selective education and of the many elements of a selective program of 
study which still remain in the high school, this tact may seem surpris¬ 
ing. But a study in 1932 of 5,626 students in eight senior high schools in 
Oakland, California, 27 showed that the mean I.Q. was 102, and this 
checked very closely with the finding ot the National Survey of Sec¬ 
ondary Education. In the words ot the latter, “if an intelligence quotient 
of 100 is taken as the average for the general population, it appears that 
the pupils in high schools are very nearly a representative cross-section 
of the total population.” 28 The percentage of secondary-school pupils 
with an I.Q. below 80 is rather small, but from that point on until the 
“genius” category is reached near the upper end of the scale, every 
degree of intelligence is represented. 

It must be remembered that the I.Q. is a general index of one type 
of intelligence—the abstract or academic type. There is no comparable 
statistical information concerning the distribution among the secondary- 
school population of other types of intelligence or capacity, but it mav 
be assumed that there, too, the distribution approximates that of the 
general population. In view of these facts it is rather noteworthy that a 
large majority of high-school students are enrolled in a curriculum which 
is decidedly oriented toward the student of superior academic intelli¬ 
gence. The facts concerning the intellectual composition of the second¬ 
ary-school population emphasize the urgent need of bringing the cur¬ 
riculum more in accord with the actual capacities of the students. 

The I.Q. of boys and girls in secondary schools varies from grade to 
grade and, in school systems and schools which offer differentiated cur- 

“• Richard E. Rutledge and Allen Fowler. "The Changing Senior High School and 
the Curriculum Problem,'* School Review, 40:109-14, February, 1932. 

28 The Secondary-School Population . Monograph No. 4, United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation, Bulletin No. 17, 1932, p. 23. 
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ricula, from one type of curriculum to another. On the basis of the 
samples taken in the National Survey of Secondary Education, the 
mean of the median I.Q.'s of all groups in the ninth grade was 98.6; and 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, 101, 103.7, ar, d 104.5 re ‘ 
spectively. 29 The explanation of this fact is that students with lower 
I.Q.’s tend to be eliminated earlier, and brighter students to remain. 
In comprehensive high schools and in school systems where specialized 
curricula arc available, students enrolled in college-preparatory academic 
or technical curricula tend to be brightest, followed by students in the 
general, commercial, and industrial arts curricula in that order. There 
is, however, a good deal of overlapping in ranges of ability among the 
various groups. 

At the risk of repetition it should be emphasized that the point of 
this discussion is not that sccondarv-school teachers must become sen¬ 


sitive to the I.Q. of each student but to the need of providing programs 
of studv more consistent with the types and degrees of intelligence 
possessed bv the students. I his does not mean that the prevailing cur¬ 
riculum must be generally simplified. A youth with but average I.Q. 
mav possess superior mechanical or artistic capacity; a curriculum ap¬ 
propriate for him would be one centered on his strength rather than 
adjusted to his weakness. On the other hand, for another student 
especially gifted in academic intelligence, the prevailing college- 
preparatory curriculum may be very well suited. Much harm has been 
done bv a rather thoughtless and unjustified use of the I.Q. as a basis 
for providing some vouth with a “watered-down" or “simplified" 
academic curriculum when a radically different but nevertheless exact¬ 
ing type of program would have served a much better purpose. 


Gifted Students. It is always dangerous to classify students as dull, 
“dull-normal." “normal.” “bright" or by any other similar set o 
categories. In the face of such convenient but very general and one-sided 
classifications, the teacher may be tempted to overlook that each student 
is an individual with a pattern of specific capacities, aptitudes, ant 

» No,I of Senary Ed,uaihn. 
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characteristics which really fits him into no one general category but 
which makes him a distinct and special educational problem, different 
from the problems represented by other students. It is the student that 
the school must educate and not the intelligence group within which he 
mav fall. But the fact remains that within the enormous population of 

0 

the present-day secondary school there are many students, at either 
extreme of the intelligence scale or of any other scale of capacity or 
aptitude, who differ so much from their fellows that they may be re¬ 
garded as a group apart, to whom ordinary considerations do not apply, 
and for whom new educational procedures need to be provided. 

The school has for a long time been aware of the intellectually gifted 
student and has to some extent accorded him special recognition. But 
in today's crowded secondary schools, with large classes and heavy 
teaching schedules, it has become increasingly difficult to meet the 
special educational needs of such students, especially in the face of the 
pressure of the more obvious needs of the dull or retarded pupils. It is 
true that in many schools conscientious cflort is made to identify the 
abler students, sometimes to segregate them into special groups, and 
to offer them fuller or “enriched'’ programs of study. But schools have 
failed to appreciate sufficiently the qualitative difference in the psy¬ 
chology of learning between really intellectually superior students and 
the others. Special educational opportunities for the bright have usually 
been based on the assumption that these students can learn more quickly 
and learn more than the others, not that their thought and learning 
processes arc essentially different. Acceleration and “enrichment” have 
been the favorite devices by which schools have tried to meet the special 
needs of the gifted students, and these devices are not entirely adequate. 
Of course, under pressure of other problems competing for attention, 
many schools have been unable to make even these special provisions. 

Except in extremely depressed communities, every secondary school 
contains within its student body a proportion of intellectually gifted 
boys and girls. These students are not drawn from any special racial or 
socio-economic elements in the general population, but are distributed 
over a wide range of the population. It is the responsibility of the school 
to identify these boys and girls as early as possible, to determine their 
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educational needs much more precisely than it has so far done, and to 
provide for them a suitable content of studies, suitable methods of 
instruction, and suitable teachers. 30 

In recent years the secondary school has been becoming aware also of 
special talents other than the intellectual. It is a narrow view which re¬ 
gards educationally gifted children as those possessing intellectual 
superioritv only. The larger and more representative the school popula¬ 
tion, the greater is the variety and range of its talents. There are in the 
secondary school today students pre-eminently gifted in mechanical 
aptitude, in musical, artistic, and creative aptitudes of various sorts. 
These talented individuals also are not peculiar to any particular class 
or group of the population, but represent a broad range ot distribution. 
The school has, in general, not been alert in identifying these special 
talents and in making good educational use of them. Its future respon¬ 
sibility in this respect is clear. 


Handicapped Youth. Not every youth who is characterized by 
teachers as dull or slow is actually deficient in natural ability, but with 
the increasing enrollment in secondary schools there arc inevitably many 
who arc below, sometimes far below, the ability that was expected when 
the conventional curriculum was developed. It should be kept in mind 
that there is no distinct class of “dull” any more than there is a sharply 
defined class of “normal” or “bright”; the distribution of intelligence 
ranges gradually, even in a group as small as a single class, from low to 
high. It should not be forgotten, either, that individuals are usua ly 
“brighter” in some activities than in others, and that however “dull, 
they have a right to the best educational development of such natural 
powers as they possess. No youth is helped to succeed in life by failing 

" The problem of educating intellectually handicapped students is not 

30 Nut much has been wru.cn about methods of educating superior students A report 
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simply that of providing intellectually less exacting studies. In the first 
place, such studies as arc provided must he not only within the intel¬ 
lectual grasp of the students but must, in a positive way, be able to 
equip them with the ideals, attitudes, knowledge, and skills needed for 
successful living. Secondly, students with intellectual handicaps arc 
frequently liable to have other handicaps as well. In health and physical 
development, emotional adjustment and balance, social adjustment, 
moral development, and constructive use of leisure time, they are likely 
to be below the level of their average and superior schoolmates. The 
frequency of sex delinquencies is greater among mentally retarded youth. 
The incidence and gravity of discipline problems are greatly increased 
in classes of the retarded. In general, the educational problem they 
present to the secondary school is quite different in kind as well as in 
degree from that presented by other children. Nevertheless, they are 
entitled to the kinds of sccondarv education which will fit them to live 

S 

happily and usefully in society, loo frequently their presence in the 
secondary school has been decried; they are an inevitable part of the 
secondary-school population, and as such proper provision should be 
made for them. 

Not all of the handicapped youth arc in the category of the mentally 
handicapped. A proportion of youth in the population of high-school 
age is physically handicapped in various ways. Where the physical 
disabilities are severe, institutional care may be required; where the 
physical handicap is non-incapacitating, the school must make cvcrv 
effort to help the student make a satisfactory adjustment, both in his 
studies and in his social relations with his fellows. This mav require 
adaptation of schedules, programs of study, methods of instruction, and 
learning procedures. 

Though it does not yet admit or hold all children of secondary-school 
age, the secondary school is increasingly becoming a school for all chil¬ 
dren. The implications of this fact go far beyond the necessity of pro¬ 
viding more school structures and expanded educational facilities, though 
these are important. The school must be prepared realistically to recog¬ 
nize the characteristics of its great student population, the wide range 
of differences represented by its students, and their special and varying 
as well as common educational needs. Throwing off some of the ener- 
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vating attitudes and practices of the past, it must address itself to the 
great task of providing as far as possible for each student a program of 
education fitted to his capacities and needs. 
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CHAPTER 


SOCIAL BASES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


When reading history one is often led to wonder at the induration of 
habit, at the momentum of traditional practices that carries on long 
after changes in the phenomena ol lite make them inappropriate, in¬ 
effectual, and even harmful. Soldiers continued to arm themselves with 
lances lor years after long-range guns made them useless as lethal weap¬ 
ons, and buttons on the sleeves of men’s coats are a persistent relic 
of a use that existed many generations ago. It is far easier to see the 
failure of adaptation of action to changed needs in the past than in 

contemporary life, but the phenomenon is common evervwhere at everv 

• * * 

time. “Social institutions/’ says a report by sociologists, “are not easily 
adjusted to inventions. The familv has not yet adapted itself to the 
city; the law was slow in adjusting to dangerous machinerv; local govern¬ 
ments are slow in adjusting to the transportation inventions; interna¬ 
tional relations are slow in adjusting to the communication inventions; 
school curricula are slow in adjusting to the new occupations which 
machines create. There is in our social organizations an institutional 
inertia, and in our social philosophies a tradition of rigidilv.” 1 

Nowhere have this inertia and this rigidity been more apparent than 
in school curricula. The first curriculum of our secondarv schools was 
copied as exactly as was possible from England, where it had alreadv 


Recent Social Trends in the United States . Report of the 
mittcc on Social Trends, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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ceased to be adapted to the many changes in life subsequent to the 

Renaissance; and, as indicated in the historical sketch of secondary edu- 

✓ 

cation, it persisted in spite of Franklin’s highly intelligent program for 
adjustment and reform. As a matter of fact, important elements persist 
today with almost unshakeable professional and popular approval. “Im¬ 
portant changes in our society arc still in the making. What these 
changes will be no one can predict, but no American school can be 
called progressive, no demonstration representative of sound educational 
theory, and no experiment forward-looking unless there be consideration 
of the changing world in which we live. We are in great need of econom¬ 
ists who can interpret to the schoolmaster the educational needs and 
demands of this new societv of ours.’’ 2 


Relation between Society and the School. There has been a great 
deal of discussion concerning the relation of the school to society. 3 That 
a close relationship exists is indisputable. Even the highly idealistic plan 
of education in Plato’s Republic can be understood only in terms ol the 
organization of Athenian society in Plato’s day. Any argument that the 
obligation of the school is to foster the development of the individual 
without regard to the conditions and requirements of the society in 
which he lives is untenable. As noted briefly in Chapter n, changing 
conditions of American society have in fact deeply affected the develop¬ 
ment of the secondary school. The school in turn cannot help molding 
and influencing society. A strong reciprocal relationship exists between 
the two, each to some extent being a function of the other. 

Some insight into the nature of the school’s obligations to society 
may be gained by considering briefly three characteristic traits of the 
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American culture and their implications for education: (1) the social 
mobility of the population, (2) the peculiar rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy, and (3) the requirement that every adult 
individual be prepared to engage in useful and profitable employment, 
most commonly in some form of industrial or commercial endeavor. 

Education and Social Mobility. America is the land of social and 
economic opportunity. This is true to a lesser extent today than it was 
two generations ago, and to a much lesser extent than at the beginnings 
of American national life. But compared with all but very few foreign 
lands, economic and social class lines in America arc much less stabilized, 
and class groups less crystallized. Changes from low to high social status 
in the course of one man’s lifetime arc still very common. The disparity 
between the wealthy industrialist in New York, Chicago, or San Fran¬ 
cisco and the poor tenant farmer in a rural section of the South is 
enormous, and rarely these days does one span the entire range between 
these extremes. But within this range there is a good deal of movement 
of individuals from one economic and social level to another. In every 
profession and walk ot life—among statesmen, lawyers, doctors, engi¬ 
neers, corporation presidents, labor union leaders, newspapermen, mo¬ 
tion picture “stars,” and professional athletes—there are men and women 
who have raised themselves by their own efforts from humble circum¬ 
stances to more fortunate positions. Change in economic fortune is 
usually accompanied or followed by social reorientation affecting pro¬ 
fessional associates, friends, leisure-time activities, interests, and values. 

Though many successful Americans arc self-taught, there is a strongly- 
rooted impression among the public that the advantages of formal school¬ 
ing constitute an avenue toward economic and social advancement. 
People have come to regard formal education as one of the requisites 
for practical success. This impression is on the whole justified; the avail¬ 
ability of opportunity for free education even through the college level 
has contributed much to make possible for able persons to advance far 
beyond the economic status into which they were born. Much as some 
may deplore this practical or “cash” valuation of education, it is true 
that to the extent to which education helps to foster economic and social 
democracy by enabling individuals to overcome the barriers of poverty 
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and meager home background and by contributing to the equalization 
of economic and social opportunity, it performs a great social service. 
This is a social function which the school should try to perform even 
more effectively than it has done. As other factors in society operate 
to restrict social mobility, the school must make even greater eflorts to 
promote opportunity for self-advancement. 


Education and Responsibilities of Democratic Citizenship. One of 

the great arguments in secondary education concerns the role to be 
played by the school in the political life of the nation. Ever since the 
Kalamazoo Decision the social function of the public secondary school 
has been legally recognized, for as a rule in this country only those 
activities arc supported out of public funds as arc judged socially neccs- 
sarv. More precise formulations of the social-political function of the 
school in the democratic social order of which it is part have not. how¬ 
ever, been attempted until relatively recently. I he "social investment 
theory of education, elaborated by Briggs in his Inglis Lecture of i<)3°. 4 
has commonlv been accepted as sound. In brief this theory holds that 
schools are established, supported, and operated by society not as a form 
of public philanthropy but as an investment by society to ensure its 
perpetuation and progressive improvement along the lines of its own 
valued ideals and principles. Though this general statement of the social 
function of the school carries implications far beyond the role of the 
school in the political life of the nation, the latter alone may for a 
moment be briefly considered. 

It is almost a truism that a democratic society can survive only as 
the existence of an intelligent citizenry is assured. If freedom is to pre¬ 
vail. men must respect one another; if domestic and foreign policy is to 
reflect the intelligent will and decision of the people, men must be well 
informed; if the common good is to be served, men must be convince* 
that it is often necessary to subordinate individual interests and desires 
to common needs; if the evils of poverty, disease, and war are to be 
eliminated, men must feel keenly about them and must know how to 
put better things into their place. All these can be achieved only throng i 

* Thomas H. Bn^s. The tire.,, Investment. Cambrige. H-.rv.ml L n.vers.cv Press. 
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the medium of education, through ideals, attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills which the school can convey. And above all, if democracy is to be 
perpetuated, youth of every generation must be imbued with faith in 
the democratic wav of life and the zeal to maintain it. Youth must be 
taught continuously to shape society toward democratic ends and 
through democratic means. This in sum is the special social function of 

the school in a societv which is committed to democracv. Education 

* * 

thus becomes an instrument of social policy by which a democratic 
society guarantees its own continuity and improvement. 

While laymen and educators have accepted this idea in general, they 
differ as to the role of the school in relation to social change. Much which 
relates to social change is in the realm of controversy. Some would prefer 
the school to avoid controversial matters, dealing only with established 
facts and principles which bear the approval of a large majority of 
society. Some would have the school treat controversial matters as well, 
exploring possibilities and suggestions for social change without ad¬ 
vocating any particular position. Others would go much further, prefer¬ 
ring the school to assume a more positive role in advocating social 
changes which it considers necessary and in persuading students to accept 
them as desirable. Without extending the argument at this point, it 
may be sufficient to say that society is unlikely long to support an educa¬ 
tional institution which works to change basic social principles and 
practices strongly approved by the large majority of citizens. Nor arc 
teachers in an especially privileged position to know how society ought 
to be changed. The task of effecting social change and improvement is 
a task for all citizens; teachers should participate in common efforts 
with other citizens to plan and accomplish necessary reforms. Neither 
avoiding controversial questions nor establishing itself as a special au¬ 
thority, the school should without partisanship assist students to examine 

intelligently social problems and to explore possible avenues of social 
improvement and reform. 

Education and Economic Competence. The school has a responsi¬ 
bility for helping youth to become more effective economic members 
of society. This is a twofold function: first, to make each youth more 
competent as a consumer of economic goods and services; second, to 
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enable him to operate more effectively as a producer, and earn his living 
thereby. For generations educators have engaged in fruitless discussion 
as to whether the school should concern itself with the purely "cultural” 
or deal also with the “practical.” It is clear now that society expects the 
secondary school to make a contribution to the improvement of social 
and individual living in all its aspects. If the "social investment” theory 
is sound, it has implications not only for education in political and civic 
responsibilities, but for economic and vocational education as well. In 
anv event education for economic citizenship has in practice made con¬ 
siderable headway. Schools have introduced vocational courses, and 
these have attracted many youth who do not plan to prepare for the 
higher professions. I he problem is now how to induce more schools to 
institute vocational courses, how to select the right courses, and how to 
teach them properly. Similarly, a good deal of progress has been made 
in the development of consumer education. Schools may not yet be 
very skillful in this field, but few question the validity of the objective 
itself. 'I'hc secondary school has unquestionably assumed responsibility 
for the economic and vocational education of youth and is seeking to 

discharge this responsibility more effectively. 

“Education for all” is a significant democratic concept. In 1890 only 
4 per cent of the youth of the nation were enrolled in high school. By 
1940 over 60 per cent were enrolled and in some states over 90 per cent. 
There is little doubt that as society advances and education becomes 
more effective, we shall within this present generation see in the high 
school over 90 per cent of our youth between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen. A few states have reached this figure already. As students are 
admitted in increasing numbers, the secondary school. ,n educating 
them, must become alert and responsive to social needs as ,t must be 
alert and responsive to students' individual learning needs ,n the funda 

mental fields of knowledge. 

Secondary Education Must Change. It is obvious that no school can 

be , °" and continuously effective. Educational literature today s 
filled with terms like “a changing social order and an emerging cm 
.t on ” giving evidence of a realization of the need for curriculum ad 
“nt to life as it is and as it may be. Sociologists and economists 
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arc concerned as never before with analyzing and presenting the char¬ 
acteristics ot our current civilization, and educators are challenged not 
merely to know what these characteristics arc but also to use them as 
the basis for significant reforms that will make the secondary schools 
the potent social agencies that they are generally, but mistakenly, sup¬ 
posed to be. Thus considered, educational reform is seen to be not the 
task of isolated groups of classroom teachers, skilled in professional 
techniques but relatively ignorant of the larger facts and the philosophy 

a central body 

of the most competent men working continuously with an apprecia¬ 
tion of responsibility and with adequate resources. The difficulty of 
the challenge is obvious, but it merely emphasizes the necessity of its 
being entrusted to competent hands. 

Modern life is more complex, far more complex, and in many respects 
richer than that of any civilization which has preceded. Wc can not 
hope to make any student a master of all knowledge, but everyone should 
be led to reasonable information about the important social and economic 
phenomena in order that he may be intelligent regarding his place in 
the world and that he may participate reasoningly in directing its destiny. 

It takes but little water just to touch 
At some one point the inside of a sphere. 

And, as wc turn the sphere, touch all the rest 
In due succession. 


of society. It rather should be undertaken responsibly by 


Hitherto scholars and others have sought knowledge mostly for its ab¬ 
stract values or for the promotion of some limited interest. The em¬ 
phasis in the future must be on “viewing social situations as a whole in 
terms of our national life, of analyzing and appraising our problems as 
those of a single society based upon the assumption of the common wel¬ 
fare as the goal of common effort.” Without this kind of education a 
citizen may be a liability rather than an asset to civilization, whatever 
his other possessions are. “It may prove,” says James Truslow Adams,* 
that the new massman,' as described by Ortega, the man who inherits 
all the benefits of our complex civilization without understanding its 
bases or being willing to acquire the character that alone can support it, 

* In "What of the 'American System* **? New Yor * Times. July 1 it Iy4 , 
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mav be the undoing of all of us everywhere." A nation advances safely 
not merely bv the dynamic power of leaders, but by a certain equilib¬ 
rium that results from basic understanding and approval by the mass of 
common men. 

Social Ideals Must Be Formulated. The ideals of our society have 
not been formulated with sufficient definiteness to be understood, ap¬ 
proved. and sought by potentially cooperative citizens. They must be. 
The most significant phenomena of our changed and changing civiliza¬ 
tion must be discovered before new curricula of the clTectivc school can 
contribute as they should to common welfare. Although these phe¬ 
nomena are not all known by any one individual, many arc obvious to 
anyone who takes the trouble to think about them, to look at the world 
as it is rather than through glasses colored by traditional school practices. 

In recent years attempts have been made to define social ideals in the 
light of changing society, and to relate these ideals to the purposes of 
education/' The intelligent reader must view these attempts not as 
exercises in social theory but as necessary and urgent endeavors to give 
the school a proper social orientation. If secondary education is to be 
realistic, it must reflect in its teaching the problems of life as they arc 
today, not as thev were when this nation was young and the conditions 
of social living were relatively simple. For instance, one of the critica 
problems of our time is the general problem of baUnc.ng the need for 

social security with the right of individual liberty. From th« qu«- 
stem a great many specific problems with respect to whtch the schoo 

needs society's direction. How far should the government go m the 

direction of ensuring social security without infringing “P°n ha '" 
vidud liberties? What shall be the schools pus,non on the 
i:,ted medic,,,e? In a conflict of right, between labor and manage 
. r r ;„| us of the public? At what poult does freedom of 

spccch'ccase to be the right of the individual and become a danger to 
•'•See Charles A. Heard. A Ch.»<r /«• 
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the freedom of the group? The school cannot answer these questions 
except as socict\ pros ides more definitely formulated principles than it 
has so tar done. 


Changes In Society. Although mankind is in more respects alike 
wherever scattered over the world than differentiated by political and 
social organizations, travelers detect characteristics that seem to he 
emphasized among us. James F. Muirhcad, an acute Scotch critic, wrote 
of "an American note which includes a sense ot illimitable expansion and 
possibility; an almost childlike confidence in human ability and fearless¬ 
ness ot both the present and the future; a wider realization of human 
brotherhood than has yet existed; a greater theoretical willingness to 
judge by the individual rather than the class; a breezy indifference to 
authority and a positive predilection for innovation; a marked alertness 
ot mind and a manifold interest; above all, an inextinguishable hope and 
courage.” 7 And James Truslow Adams repeatedly emphasizes our “belief 
in the people as the primal source of political power for the benefit of 
themselves, and not for that of any ruling class;” "the equality of op¬ 
portunity as far as may be, equality in political rights and before the 
law, the right ot all individuals to make as much of themselves in every 
way as they can, and the breaking down of all barriers or special privi¬ 
leges which may interfere with their doing so by giving others undue 
advantages based on considerations other than those of their individual 
capacities or accomplishments.” 

"These arc perhaps idealized portraitures, characterization as we should 
like to have it rather than according to the exact facts; and yet it can 

reflect what the American people truly 
believe, however much individuals may act differently at times for selfish 
interests. Opposing these ideals is a rampant individualism that has de¬ 
manded its rights to succeed at any expense of others, that has wasted 
natural resources, piled up huge and selfish fortunes, protected itself by 
Procured legislation, prostituted governmental agencies, and materialized 
the ideals of the good life. Individualism is undoubtedly an asset in a 
democracy; but uncurbed and undirected it can become a grave liability. 
Recent experiences have taught us that cooperation is essential if the 

7 Aniena, the Uuui of Contrasts. London, John l.anc Co.. 1900. 
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welfare of all is to be served. Men are no longer “masters of their fate,” 
but are deeply affected by the needs and desires of other men and by the 
need for concern for the common welfare. 

However much the development of native talents is limited by ac¬ 
cidents of birth or of environment, few nations, if any, have so made 
possible the advance of all individuals toward the highest goals. Children 
of former slaves, of immigrants from every nation, of remote ranchers, 
of paupers from city slums, have found the opportunity to climb to suc¬ 
cess in every form of laudable human activity. One in ten of those whose 
names are recorded in Who's Who in America came from immigrant 
stock; and if the assimilation of our foreign-born group has not been so 
complete as might be desired, certainly no nation has shown a greater 


kindliness in the process. 

The large immigration of varied foreign stock in some parts of our 
country, the easy mobility of our people from community to community 
and even from state to state, disrespect for traditions as such, the lack of 
social castes to act as a brake, habituation to large-scale organization and 
planning in industry, natural optimism and a venturesome spirit, have 
made us hospitable to change, have produced an unparalleled willingness 
to trv anything new, while natural human inertia prevents wild excesses 
of social experimentation. The hospitality of our democracy to social 
and political innovations puts a grave responsibility on education that 
the oncoming generation be at least intelligent in its ventures. 1 he people 
have adopted technology without being concerned with us social im¬ 
plications. Now they arc called on to make expensive rectifications 
Without specific training they may blindly run after more dangerous 


innovations. , •• _ r i v 

Although wc have little of inherited soc.al castes, there is a d.st.nctl> 

discernible tendency toward social and economic blocs, mmonttes th 

b nd themselves together for their own profit even at the expense o 

^ welfare of the natton as a whole. Although uuerdependenc^ .s^far 

greater than formerly, appreciation of it ts gravely Peking- , 

conflict that must be the concern of those who realise te re p 

of education for directing the genera, good. In 

mem, too easily responding to pressure groups, must be made 

more responsive to demands of the general welfare. 
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Our schools have done a great deal to develop a justifiable national 
pride in the achievements of America. This has been a distinct and im¬ 
portant contribution to the building ot our nation. Today, however, we 
arc forced to relinquish some ot the elements ot nationalism on behalf of 
the larger cause of world peace and the welfare of all mankind. The 
schools of the nation are called upon to develop in vouth a new under¬ 
standing of world cooperation, of international ideals and securitv, and 
of the brotherhood of man. The ideal of world cooperation is closclv 
allied with the doctrine of self-interest, for without the combined efforts 
ot all nations toward world cooperation the security of any one nation is 
jeopardized. To promote understanding of these changes in our national 
and international life will require drastic changes in our secondary 
schools. Youth must be taught that our own way of life cannot survive 
destructive wars brought on by nationalistic conflicts. Even their own 
economic prosperity which assures them opportunities to satisfy their 
wants is contingent upon economic prosperity elsewhere in the world. 


Changes in Communication and Transportation. The founders of 
our Republic manifested their appreciation of the importance of com¬ 
munication by federalizing the postal department. In recent years the 
advance in means of communication has been nothing short of miracu¬ 
lous. Besides a regular and quickened mail service reaching to the most 
remote habitations, we have the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, and 
now television which almost instantaneously acquaint the whole country 
with anything of importance. Added to these arc the less spectacular but 
no less important newspapers and magazines, which cover the entire 
land. These services are working wonders to integrate our people. Uni¬ 
formity of information, of sentiments, of ideals, of prejudices, of speech, 
of manners, of behavior, of dress are the tendency rather than many and 
diversified provincialisms. Although some altruistic attempts arc made 
by our schools to inform and unify our citizenry for better living, we 
have for the most part surrendered these services to propaganda often 
for selfish ends. Syndicated matter in the newspress, even that of a 
humorous kind, is a potent influence on popular thinking. Some of it 
is distinctly hostile to the philosophy of democracy. 

The marvelous developments of communication reveal the inadequacy 
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of boundry lines established for local governments in simpler days. Dis¬ 
trict, township, and county organization belong to the horsc-and-buggy 
era; vet thev persist, so far with little modification. A majority ot our 

citizens can todav be better informed about the issues of a national 

* 

campaign than of the merits of two candidates for a local school board. 
Communication services have also vastly extended general interest in 
international affairs. That education should accept the challenges im¬ 
plied bv these phenomena goes without question. There are many minor 
details, too, that should be of obvious concern to education lor ex¬ 
ample, telephone courtesy, science involved in the radio, how to select 
and read newspapers and magazines, how to listen to and evaluate radio 
talks, movies, and the like. An understanding of propaganda and national 
advertising, subtle as well as obvious, is highly important. 

Transportation inventions also have rapidly broken up provincialisms. 
It was not so long ago that a considerable fraction of our population 
was born, lived, and died in a narrow area, interested only in its activi¬ 
ties, concerned only with its affairs. The railroad facilitated extended 
commerce: the motor car and the subsequent good roads have invited 
travel, wherebv men have learned for themselves at least the superficial 
communal,tv of the country. The airplane has brought distant parts o 
the world much closer together. Provincialism caused intense local 
loyalties, which tend to be dissipated as they are spread thin. Provincial¬ 
ism caused deep friendships, for which superficial acquaintances are no 
satisfactory substitute. Loyalties to country, principles, or fellow men 
are a social human need in an extended as truly as in a narrowed world; 
but they will be generally achieved only if those with deep understanding 

share it with others who sec only the surface. 

There is another side, though, to the social effects oi transportation 

inventions. It is well known to careful observers of smal —- * 
tlm restricted associations often bring |ealoustes and pens b ekerng 
, e as neighborliness. As motor cars permit flight from such annoy- 
anccs and develop new. though often transient, interests, the sptrt, of 
small communities may be happier. It would be well 'f ^ u -tmn cou 
| C ,<1 through understanding and directed training to a finer morale o 
thc neighborhood and at the same time to a sharing of appreciate 
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fust as the early transportation inventions made great cities possible 
and inevitable, the later ones have created the metropolitan areas, “the 
sprawl of great cities” beyond their political confines out into the coun¬ 
tryside with many and varied suburbs. The problems brought bv this 
extension arc manv, onlv few of which have as vet affected the school 
curriculum. The highly desirable regional planning, the unification of 
political control, the organization for charities effective for giver and 
recipient alike, a realization of mutual interdependence, are but illustra¬ 
tions of desiderata the achievement of which can be facilitated by ap¬ 
propriate education. Even small cities and villages have their “suburbs,” 
which create social, political, and economic problems just as truly as do 
the larger additions to a metropolis. The suburban “bedrooms” where 
people have a "life in town” and a “life in a suburb” have tended to 
create a suburban mind and to divide loyalties to communities. 8 The 
problem of making a living in one community and rearing a family in 
another is a phenomenon of our technological society with which the 
school must teach people to deal more effectively. Problems of borough 
governments, local taxation, traffic control, road construction, mass pur¬ 
chasing, and others grow out of mass living. 

Changes in Industry and Business. The original factory was the 
home—inefficient, doubtless, but rich in its social unities. The processing 
ot raw materials into finished products has become almost entirclv a 
factory procedure, with far-reaching effects, both actual and potential, 
on education. The highly developed hand skills, which characterized 
the individual artisan and artist, have been largely replaced by machine 
skills, the majority of which arc easier to learn and fir more effective. 
It takes only a few weeks to learn to operate machines which make prod¬ 
ucts once fashioned laboriously and skillfully by hand. It is often as¬ 
serted that artistry in the individual has thus been lost; but it can 
reasonably be maintained that on the contrary the aesthetic level of both 
production and of appreciation has been vastly raised among the popula¬ 
tion at large. A problem is to increase the latter while restoring in some 
individuals the superior artistic skill of the rarely gifted worker and 
encouraging others to gain artistry in lines which serve to develop their 

, “g CC Carl yon Rhode * " Thc Suburban Mind." Harper’s Magazine. . 92; Apri , 
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own personality even though the skill be of no economic importance. 

Machine inventions have. o( course, centralized production in lactories 
of increasing size, with resulting social and economic problems. The low- 
grade worker tends himself to become a machine, to be discarded by 
employers without the acceptance of social responsibility for the re¬ 
sults. To protect themselves workers have organized trade unions and 
developed the institution of collective bargaining. 1 here have been many 
tvpes of social legislation designed to protect the worker against the 
hardships of unemployment and insecure old age. L nions have become 
incrcasinglv powerful, and have frequently used the weapon of the strike 
to curb or interrupt production. I his in turn has led to union-curbing 
legislation. All citizens in a democracy should have more understanding 
and fewer unreasoned prejudices about the complex problems invohed 
in the responsibility of society for the protection of workers on all 
levels, from the lowest to the highest, as well as in the responsibilities of 
workers to the national welfare. 


During the past generation we have had a development in technology 
that is revolutionizing our economic and consequently our political 
world. It is unnecessary here to repeat the figures of how few men can 
now perform in less time and with more efficiency the work formerly 
done by many. The undisputed fact is that there has been a spectacular 
increase in productivity in all fields of work, and that the increase has 
not vet reached its limits. The results are the possibility of overabundance 
of every commodity with a constantly decreased demand for human 
labor to provide it. Recently, the shipment of goods abroad to feed a 
hungry world has absorbed much of our overproduction. I he old law 
of supply and demand has been rendered inoperative by government 
controls. The consequent disruption of our economic world has brought 
a horde of problems that have not ye. been solved by economists and 
statesmen. Education can not be divorced a. present from an a.temp 
understand these problems and from consideration of possible method 
of solution. If. as seems probable, the hours of regular labor - 
will he materially reduced, provision must be made lor the 
more silisfvine use of the resultant increased leisure time. 

It is unctrtL Whether or not the tendency toward great centraliza¬ 
tion in production and marketing will continue. But at present grea 
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organizations, trusts, mergers, and cartels do exist, bringing problems 
that need to be far better understood by the average citizen. He will not 
learn to understand them and to share intelligently in their solution so 
long as the facts and principles pertaining to them arc not taught in the 
secondary-school curricula. Government regulation, which ultimately is 
determined by the judgment or the prejudices of the mass of voters, is 
certainly increasing in extent. The safety of our economic order, as it 
exists or as it may be modified, depends on citizens educated to have 
intelligent understanding of what it is and of what its implications may 
be. 9 

Other consequent changes in this field are the increased distance in 
space and in time between primary producers and consumers, with 
resultant problems of distribution, and a developing interdependence of 
all people. Chain store, mail-order houses, and coordinated banks; pack¬ 
age foods and proprietary medicines with trade names advertised not al¬ 
ways in proportion to their values; installment buying; higher standards 
of living, actually achieved or desired and demanded, and the like— 
every one of these makes demands on the curriculum that the school 
has been slow to meet. 

The school must help each individual to realize that the simple pos¬ 
session of skills no longer guarantees the ability to earn a livelihood. The 
lower-skilled worker must acquire greater versatility and continuously 
seek to raise his level of competence. He needs to understand and sup¬ 
port the methods by which society acts to protect his economic security 
and personal welfare; to learn to use wisely his own resources and to 
join with others in political activity to secure legislation looking to his 
and to the common welfare. 

Changes in Wealth. Whether wealth means "a stock or fund existing 
at a given time or a flow of valuable goods and services during a period 
of time,” the United States has been and is fortunate above any other 
nation. For the purpose of indicating the responsibilities of the new 
secondary school it is unnecessary to consider figures of gold stocks or 
of per capita possessions and income. It is sufficient to state the well- 

See William \ an Iil, Economic Roads for American Democracy, New York McCJr \ 
Hill Book Co., 1947. ’ * w " 
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known fact that our people for various reasons are peculiarly blessed 
with property. And property brings problems as truly as poverty. The 
aggregate wealth of the nation is, as everyone knows, unevenly distrib¬ 
uted: a few men have great wealth; the majority have enough to provide 
comforts; and a smaller number arc in want. Three facts must not be 
forgotten, however: first, the standard of living of even our poor is 
much higher than that of the corresponding class elsewhere; second, the 
desire and the demand for ever higher standards arc strong among the 
great majority of our population: and third, by legislation of various 
kinds—income, inheritance, and corporate taxes mostly—there is an 
increasing tendency to restrict great fortunes and distribute great profits 
for the relief and benefit of the many. These phenomena imply an 
abundance of material for the curriculum of the new secondary school. 

The implied problems arc not merely economic, involving an under¬ 
standing of the principles of taxation; they also concern wise expendi¬ 
tures for the business of living, savings, and investments. It has been 
trulv said that we devote more attention to making money than to 
spending it, though obviously the latter is more important. Education 
of the consumer, the creation of new wants and training in how best to 
satisfy them with the means available, must receive greater attention. 
It is important, too, that all citizens should be made more intelligent 
about such investments as they may make, and that they be informed 
concerning investments made by others which affect their o\wi and the 
general welfare, foo few people in our civilization have been educated 
to understand banking, insurance, stocks, bonds, mortgages, investment 
trusts, building and loan associations, and the like. The school should 
be a safer teacher than the paid agent of any financial institution. 


Changes in Opportunities for Leisure. One of the outstanding 
changes in our society is the steadily increased amount of leisure time at 
the disposal of our people. Although this is very unevenly distributed, it 
cannot be denied that even the most oppressed laborer is now required to 
work far less than his ancestors did. The “standard" hours of labor have 
been successively reduced from sixty to forty and even lower. I he pro¬ 
spects are that the improvements in technology already mentioned wi 
still further increase and more widely spread the amount of leisure for all 
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men. The United States has never had so large a “leisure class” as the 

older countries in which the tradition and the ideal were inherited; but 

it is coming to have something better, a reasonable and an extended 

amount ot leisure for all. What can wiselv be done with it? 

* 

Education for leisure has up to this time not been as seriously provided 
as it must be in the future. There has been a tendency on the part of 
the public and even of some ot the professions to consider the courses 
in literature, music, art, and the like as belonging to the ”fads and 
frills.” But increased leisure, especially when it is more than a comfort¬ 
able release trom necessary toil, may be a social menace if it is not wisely 
used. The old adage that “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do” may be weakened in its theology, but it is still essentially true 
in a basic sense. Those concerned with commercial entertainment have 
been quicker to realize the possibilities than has the formal institution 
of education. “A man is no longer master of his leisure time to the degree 
his lorcfathers were in a simpler age. On every side he is surrounded In¬ 
artful operators who have studied his weak points, often with the aid of 
psychology, and beset him with the offer of ready-made pleasures, to 
be purchased at a price.” 10 It is estimated that our people arc paying 
about twenty billion dollars annually to have something to do in the 
hours they arc not working, several times more than they pay for educa¬ 
tion of all kinds. 


Much money has been expended to provide recreational facilities for 
youth. Communities have established parks, playgrounds, and com¬ 
munity youth centers. Schools make available playground facilities and 
supervision under competent directors. Numerous social agencies provide 
recreational programs and facilities for individuals and for groups. The 
amount ot commercial recreation is abundant. The government has set 
aside recreational areas in national parks and forests. Yet despite all this, 
many young people are scarcely affected by these opportunities, because 
the facilities are not immediately accessible, because the programs are 
unsuited to their interests, because they do not have the funds to take 
advantage of the facilities offered, or because they do not possess the 
inner resources to enjoy or create recreational opportunities. Recreational 

1,1 Lawrence P. Jacks, T he Education ot the Whole Man. London. U.mcrsi.v of I on.lon 
I rcss, 1931, pp. 55-6. 
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facilities arc least adequate for those in the lower-income groups, for 
those in rural communities, and for those belonging to minority groups. 11 

It is not argued that attendance at commercialized games and contests 
of various kinds, at movies, at the theater, at public dances, at athletic 
games, and the like is harmful. But it should be noted, first, that the 
enjoyment of even such means of occupying leisure time can be greatly 
enhanced by training in discriminating selection and more intelligent 
appreciation; second, that there are many other wholesome recreational 
activities to which voting people should be introduced and in which 
they should receive some training according to their interests and op¬ 
portunities. Travel, motoring, hiking, outdoor and indoor games ex¬ 
tended beyond the usual list, hobbies, social and fraternal clubs, mu¬ 
seums, art galleries, appreciation of architecture, historical sites and 
monuments, social visiting including “the lost art of conversation, 
lectures, concerts, operas, the social production of music, reading of 
various kinds of literature, including that of science, economics, social 
problems, and art—all these and many other opportunities, mostly sub¬ 
ordinate under these heads, suggest challenges to the curriculum of the 


new school. 

At the risk of seeming too obvious, comment may be made for t e 
sake of emphasis on a few of the opportunities. Training in reading on 
higher levels than is taught in the primary school is greatly neede , 
though seldom given. Children are marvelously taught to read sentences; 
but youth and adults arc expected to be able to choose wisely what they 
will read from the abundant wealth of publications, to read differently 
for varied purposes, to read large units, to compare with other informa- 
tion. to evaluate, to organize, and to use. Obviously if they were tough 
these skills in secondarv schools their further learning by the use of books 
would be vastly increased. The invention of the radio should base 
revolutionized the teaching of music, for the opportunities to hear sym- 
phonic concerts, oratorios, and opera have been thus multipliedI n»m 

fold But only with adequate and satisfying training "» 1S 

to such programs. Improvements in color printing and other similar 

processes likewise should have revolutionized the teaching of art. thoug 

i i\ 11 .. i i-i.rlrv Time on Their Hands, Washington, 
11 See C. Gilbert Wrcnn and Du<llc> L. 

American Council on Education, i «M*. 
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the evidence is that this field has been affected to only a slight degree. 
As will be argued later, 12 the limitless and most satisfying means of using 
leisure time is by the exercise of one’s own intelligence. Intellectual 
interests that are varied and deep should be set up in all young people 
so that they may have unending sources of pleasure. "If youth be not 
golden, age will be but dross.” 

Changes in Democracy and Politics. It should be an obvious fact 
that the success of democracy depends upon an understanding of its 
meaning by every citizen and upon devotion to its principles. The teach¬ 
ing of the mechanics of government does not ensure cither this under¬ 
standing or this devotion. The records of libraries show that there is a 
great popular interest in books on government, on economics, and on 
sociology, that this interest has rapidly increased, in fact, at the expense 
of the literature of fiction. The new curriculum in American schools must 
be at least as much concerned—as it is not at the present time—with the 
ideals that guide American democracy as the curriculum of Russian 
schools is with communism. Evidence of the need can be gained bv 
considering the inadequate definitions of democracy and a few of its 
implications got from any representative number of youth in our second¬ 
ary schools, and evidence of the violation of these ideals may be got 
from reading any edition of a newspaper. It can not be questioned that 
youth should be intelligent regarding the trends of government, both 

Federal and local, toward or awav from democracv. 13 

* * 

1 here is some teaching in our schools regarding the machinery of 
government and of politics, but a careful avoidance of the parts of that 
machinery that secure results. Any schoolboy can tell that a revenue- 
raising bill must originate in the lower house of the legislature and that 
it may be vetoed by the chief administrative officer; but there arc manv 
other potent factors in the making of revenue laws which he learns 
only outside school. He is taught how the President is elected and that 
he himself may aspire to that honor, but mention is seldom if ever made 
in class of the precinct leader, which he may much more probably be- 

12 Sec Chapters XV-XVII. 

13 William F. Russell and Thomas H. Briggs, The Meaning of Democracy. New York 

The Macmillan Co., 1941. * 
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come, and of that leader's duties and influences. In other words, politics 
is seldom taught as it immediately touches the individual, though the 
actual practice is equally important as the abstract principles. More em¬ 
phasis needs to be placed upon how government operates and less upon 
its structure. In the United States politics is variously a civic activity, 
a game, and a graft, and the sooner youth is taught the details of each 
practice the sooner and more assuredly he will become an effective 
citizen. 14 

The implication here is that the new school must teach the practices 
of government as well as its principles and their historical development. 
The school should be a safer teacher than any other agency. Illustrative 
of topics that mav be used arc the following: the meaninglessness of 
political parties: how parties are organized and controlled: how govern¬ 
ment is administered, effectively or badly: graft, “honest and other 
kinds: the relations of racketeering to government; crime as a business, 
its causes and its results; how and why certain governmental depart¬ 
ments are effectively administered; the actual procedures in legislation 
including lobbying, pressure-group activities, and filibustering; the 
courts and their jurisdictions; the selection of a lawyer and the rights of a 
citizen in civil and criminal actions; government in business and business 
in government; the tendency toward increased Federal responsibility; 
our foreign policies and practices; and women in politics. I hese random 
topics are of undoubted importance. How can they and many other 
similar ones safely be neglected by education: 

Changes in the Family. The fundamental unit in our civilization 
has alwavs been the family; but recent times have brought tremendous 
changes to which it has adapted itself slowly and most unsat.sfactor. >. 
A contemporarv critic has declared that the majority of American fam¬ 
ilies are today by any measurable standards bankrupt. Allowing for some 
extravagance in the statement, we must still he profound s d.sturbed 
by the element of truth in it. One marriage in three or four ends.,, 
divorce. One-fifth of all married women are working outs.de thetr ho n . 
Added .0 the number of women who arc away front then homes all day 

» So- Frank It. Kent. The « Came „/ Mi,Us. tlar.lr-n Cam New York. I>onbkrlay. 
Doran ami 0>., 103*- 
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at work is the not inconsiderable number who find in their communities 
manv opportunities and temptations to absent themselves from home 
for entertainment, often returning too wearied to contribute as they 
might to the family life. Men, too, as a rule leave home early for work 
in which there is little or no opportunity tor training their children by 
involving them in some phase of it, and they return often in no condition 
to share happily in family life, especially at a time when the children 
are also tired and soon to be in bed. The whole tempo of life has been 
speeded up dangerously. But realizing that, many parents deliberately 
and wisclv provide tor family excursions and vacations ot a kind to in¬ 
crease common interests and intimacies. 

With the trend toward urbanization has come a rapid increase of 
apartment house dwelling, in which family life, if not difficult, is at least 
different. Multi-family dwellings increased from 2.6 per cent of all 
housing in 1950 to 20.5 per cent in 1940. More limited quarters bring 
unique problems of social adjustment; and often there is no room for 
privacy and for the care of aged parents or other relatives. The report 
on Recent Social Trends said: “With the weakening of economic, social, 
and religious bonds in the family, its stability seems to depend upon the 
strength of the tie of affection, correlated sentiments, and spiritual values, 
the joys and responsibilities of rearing children.” But it is precisely in 
this respect that the family seems to be weakened most. The number of 
children per family has decreased 15 chiefly because of the use of contra¬ 
ceptives, discussion of which is taboo in the very places where it might 
be sane, and many influences outside the home can readily be mentioned 
that substitute, not always beneficently, for the weakened parental in¬ 
fluence. The fact that many married women work outside the home has 
created another problem of child care and development. Education has 
quite as much responsibility for inculcating the ideals of the home as in 
supplanting its function. 


r as a factory unit, modern inventions 

‘ In 1840 there were <>89 white adults for every 1.000 children under sixteen years 
of a^c; in 1900 there were 1.58* adults, anil in 1930, 2,012 adults. For further ana Uses 
of this problem, sec Philip M. Hauser, "Population." .American of Sociology. 

47:816-28. May, 1042: United States National Resources Committee, The Problems of 
a Changing Population. Washington, United States Government Printing Office, n M S- 
and Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co 

1942- ' “ 
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have mechanized and improved its production and its maintenance. The 
modern home is a complex of labor-saving devices, understanding and 
appreciation of which is essential to their effective use and enjoyment. 

The number of house servants has decreased but thev have been re- 

* 

placed by “mechanical slaves." Most food, clothing, and medicine is 
prepared by outside agencies and bought cither entirely or partly pre¬ 
pared lor use. Probably most laundry is done outside the home, and the 
number ol pieces of feminine garments that go to the tub has amazingly 
decreased. Furnishings have become simpler and more aesthetic in their 
appeal. Infant care and training, physical, mental and, emotional, has 
become a science, which can be learned only under skilled instruction. 

Many mores of the family, such as those of informal entertainment of 

* * 

friends and making social calls, have changed. Charity, which was once 
a personal duty of the housewife, tends to be referred to organized 
societies; in some cases monev is contributed more as insurance to pre- 
serve the existing social and economic order than as a response of sym¬ 
pathy for suffering or want. All these and many other phenomena ol the 
modern family call for adjustments in the school. 


Changes in Health Conditions and Provisions. Much more attention 
is now paid to health, both individual and community, than ever before, 
and far more intelligent and skillful service is available for its promotion. 
In spite of the advances in knowledge and skills, however, the rate of 
mortality in childbirth and among infants is disgracefully large in the 
United States. Practices and conditions can be much further improved 
by education. Measurements clearly show that intelligent care and feed¬ 
ing of children with training in regular health habits greatly increase 
the height, weight, and general vigor. What is possible for the favored 
minority should be assured for all. Researches also reveal that the dcat 1 
rate varies, in general, directly with income—/>., with the advantages 
that a comfortable income makes available. So long as this ratio prevai s 
“it seems paradoxical to claim that wage earners arc receiving a living 

ware ” The health of each is the concern of all. 

The whole population needs education, which can be assured only m 

the public schools, regarding not merely .be fundamental P"" c 'P le > ° f 
health but also a discriminating choice among the scrv ices a\ai a > 
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old-fashioned, general, family physician, who first treated all ailments 
and later advised where needed special service could be obtained is be¬ 
ing replaced by specialists of ever-increasing skill and narrowness. Many 
families have no regular physician to whom they can turn for advice. 
In ignorance they seek at need specialists who may unethically undertake 
treatments out of the range of their competence. Everyone, therefore, 
should be impartially informed of the w ise course to pursue in illness. 


of clinics, of hospitals, of infirmaries, of the various kinds of “homes,” 


of visiting nurses, and of the peculiar services that each is prepared to 


render. So long as the medical profession is committed to varving charges 


with the supposed ability of the patient to pay, everyone should be in¬ 


formed, too, of probable costs and of the means of securing competent 
service without being overcharged. Although superstition in the treat¬ 


ment of physical ailments has largely passed, or is passing, from our 
civilization, it is to a considerable extent replaced by the uninformed use 
of patent medicines, some of them good, some expensive and relatively 
inefficacious. Popularization is needed to supplement curative by pre¬ 
ventive treatment. Therefore not merely the principle but also the 
means—regular health habits and immunization of various kinds—should 
be generally understood and made respected. Education for safetv is a 

4 

part of the necessary program. 


In recent years progress has been made in making people conscious 
of the need for preventive medicine and medical care. The great health 
agencies, such as the National Tuberculosis Association, The National 
Society for Crippled Children, the National Society for the Control of 
Cancer, and others, have done much to make us sensitive to how each 


person can improve his own chances of preventing and curing disease. 
These agencies have contributed to medical practice, to prevention of 
disease through community action, to research into causes and treatment, 
and have joined with the American Public Health Association and the 
United States Department of Public Health in educating people in the 
prevention and early diagnosis of disease. The major insurance companies 
have also spent vast sums of money on such educational campaigns. We 
are more health conscious today than ever before, and our programs 
of community health under government support have contributed 
greatly to making our communities healthier places in which to live. 
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\\ c have also become more conscious of a need for greater distribution 
of medical care. In the past few years, group medical practice has been 
developing throughout the country. It is recognized that modern medi¬ 
cine can be practiced only by diagnosticians, general practitioners, and 
specialists working together with adequate hospital and clinical facilities. 
To operate such enterprises on an economic base requires a constant 
flow ol income from patients. This is being secured by group practice 
plans, involving health insurance or medical and hospital insurance. The 
functions of such group medical plans need to be made clear in the school 
and standards of good medical service need to be established so that the 
individual will have judgments for securing adequate medical services 
for the community. 

For many reasons, an important one being the furious tempo of 
modern life, there has developed among us a number of occupational 
diseases and a large incidence of mental disease, a far larger incidence than 
is generally realized. Of all children born in 1947 one in twenty is 
destined to enter a hospital for mental diseases and twice that number 
suffer such mental impairment as to make them at one time or another 
eligible for psychopathic institutions. 16 Heart disease, frequently called 
the “executive’s last ailment,” is a widespread killer, especially among 
men. In 1946 the death rate from heart disease was.306.8 per one hundred 
thousand of population, an alarmingly high percentage. These conditions 
constitute a challenge to the school as well as to society. If modern li\ing 
is becoming so strenuous that the young break down and those who do 
survive mental breakdown succumb to heart failure, we need scriousl) 
to consider how to reduce this strain. 


Changes in Science. The greatest changes in any field of human 
endeavor have come about in science. The development of science has 
aluavs been, to some extent, geared to warfare, and two World Wars 
within a generation imposed upon science the necessity of quickly ex¬ 
ploring new areas of knowledge. Out of the World War I came many 
new discoveries regarding the treatment of disease, the use of the air 
HI Stt . A. 1. lade ami F.thcl Shavas. "Kconomic DidcrcmiaU in the.Probability of In. 

sanity.” American \ournal of Sociology 4U534-39, January. f*|J‘^. hjrt> 

|. ilm . s !,. page. Modern Shady and Menu,l D,sense. New Wk. 1 arrar and K 
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tor transportation, the use of electronic devices, and new chemical 
discoveries. Out ot World War II came the improvement of electronic 
devices, further advances in the treatment of disease and bodily injury, 
and, greatest ot all. it is hoped, the harnessing of atomic power. These 
discoveries applied to peacetime living can make the world todav surpass 
in reality anything imagined in fiction a century ago. Also during the 
war the nation learned how to accelerate production to a point where in 
peacetime it can easily produce enough to satisfy all consumer wants; it 
remains for the American people to take advantage of this production 
potential. Inventions such as the telephone, the automobile, the air¬ 
plane. the motion picture, radio and radar, rayon and other synthetic 
products, and such discoveries as of penicillin and other curative drugs 
have, in a revolutionary way, affected manufacturing, transportation 
and communication, housekeeping, use of leisure time, government, 
health and medical care, and practically all other aspects of living. 

Scientific knowledge has so expanded that no one man can know all 
even in a single field. Adults and youth alike arc confused by this wealth 
of knowledge and by its limitless practical application. From the study 
ol science, however, youth needs to gain four things: first, an under¬ 
standing of the great developments in the application of science to 
human problems and of possible further developments which may con¬ 
tribute to peace and prosperous living; second, enough of the basic- 
principles and knowledge of the biological and physical sciences to have 
some intelligent understanding of the world of science rather than merely 
to be in awe of it; third, enough experience with the problems of science 
to develop a knowledge of the methods of the scientist and to learn to 
apply them as far as possible in the solution of modern problems; and 
fourth, enough acquaintance with the fields of science to determine 

wisely whether to pursue some special area of science, practical or theo¬ 
retical, as a career. 17 


The techniques of scientific discovery have been highly developed 
»n the physical field, but in the fields of social relations these methods 
have been scarcely explored. More scientific knowledge is probably pos- 

17 See Jesse E. Thornton, Science and Social Change. Washmgton. Brookings Institution 
9i9, ,an7cs B - Conam ' 0,1 Understanding Sc,erne. New Haven. Yale University Prr s' 
•<J47 ; and I. Bernard Cohen. Scencc. Scant of Man. Boston, Little. Brown and Co ’ 
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scsscd today by high-school graduates than by the best scientists of two 
hundred years ago, but when the challenge comes to applying both 
knowledge and attitudes to solving problems in human relations, the 
failure is appalling. A beginning of ensuring this transfer must, of course, 
be in analyzing what these desirable and essential attitudes are and 
inculcating them soundly in solving the common problems of science, 
both biologic and physical. Only then can there be a reasonable ex¬ 
pectancy that they will be applied elsewhere. Nothing can be transferred 
that is not possessed. Only when these techniques are acquired can there 
be any reasonable expectancy that they will be applied to the fields of 
health, the home, politics, sociology, and finance. It is crucial that they 
be applied to religion, that the values in worship be preserved by a 
reconciliation of its fundamental principles with the newer thought of 
science. The conflict so common and so disastrous with a large proportion 
of the population can continue only with the most serious results to both 
religion and to civilization. 


Changes in Ethics and Religion. The conflict of theology with 
science is only one indication of the modern forces with which religion 
has had to grapple, and it is highly significant that the emotional fierce¬ 
ness of that conflict, and also largely the interest in it, have to a great ex¬ 
tent abated. It is traditional theology that has given ground. A feu 
eminent scientists have contributed to the adjustment by rationalized 
arguments for reconciliation; but the great mass of the people who have 
had modern schooling are more or less apathetic, accepting both science 
and traditional theology without fully facing the contradictions. In¬ 
evitably thcologv without the support of emotionalized conviction will 
vie Id to the pressure of facts. It would be a tragic pity if the genuine 
essentials of religion were either lost or weakened by an adamantine 
traditional theology. There is much evidence that the orthodox Jewis i 
and the urban Protestant churches are losing in strength and influence 
and that the Catholic church is gaining. Rural churches have in many 
instances been demoralized by improvements in transportation facilities 
leaving the village and town churches as the centers of Protestant 
strength. To this complex must be added the phenomenon of new cult 
a few of which, like that of the Christian Scientists, have establish 
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themselves widely. A pragmatic education must surely be concerned 
with changes in such a potent factor of civilization. 

It has been questioned whether the traditional unity of religion and 

ethics will continue. Ccrtainlv the standards of the latter have been 

* 

changing more rapidly than the adjustments of the former to the de¬ 
mands of modern life. Many of the phenomena previously mentioned 
have created new conditions resulting in new or extended activities for 
which the old standards of conduct were inadequate, or at least seemed 
so to the generation more concerned with modern opportunity than 
with the precepts of gerontocracy. New mores have grown rapidly to 
suit new conditions, and their sanctions have been far more in emotion 
than in a reasoned philosophy. 18 Consequently we have inevitable failures 
of the elders to understand youth, and conflicts distressing in their 
results. More and more rules are set up by authorities and laws passed 
by legislatures, with a consequent increase in disrespect for regulations. 
To meet the modern need there is widespread intelligent activity to 
direct conduct under modern conditions; but the formulation of a new 
social philosophy is slow. 


One of the most difficult concepts to develop in youth is an under¬ 
standing of the struggle between the ideas of freedom and of authority. 
Much of our school program, as much of our religious dogrpa, is built 
around the idea of authority, yet pupils in preparing to meet modern 
problems are told to be self-reliant. Self-reliance assumes disciplined 
freedom; it implies self-sufficiency to a degree where a person is his own 
arbiter; it implies possession of the tools and the knowledge to handle 
one’s self skillfully on the rocks and shoals of human experience. Author¬ 
ity means reliance upon the judgment or mandates of others, and as such 
is an unsafe and undesirable basis for intelligent, democratic livin". It 
constantly demands guidance from without. In educating youth we do 
not sufficiently provide for the cultivation of self-reliance, of disciplined 
freedom. The forces of social institutions, of laws made by and for the 
older people, are turned loose to restrain youth, and to direct their 


every step. Youth consequently have no power in the American com¬ 
munity. Somehow education must find a way to release the powers of 
youth and to give them opportunities to express their own abilities 
18 See Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals. New York. The Macmillan Co.. , 929 . 
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without the constant dictation of “those who have gone before" or 
“those who know better” or “those principles which have stood the 
test of time.” If freedom is to be anything more than a catchword, it 
must become part of youth’s educational experience, along with its 
essential correlate—self-discipline. 

Implications for Secondary Education. I lie social changes reviewed 
brief!v in this chapter have been going on (or some time. Inevitably they 
have had some considerable effect upon the secondary school. In Chapter 
II it was stated that the force of these changes has contributed toward 
molding the character of the American secondary school as it is today 
in the numbers of youth educated, in the types of programs offered, in 
the organization and structure of the school system. But it would be 
incorrect to conclude that secondary education has in all. or even in 
most respects, kept pace with social changes. The school today is un¬ 
deniably different from that in 1890. But it still retains many traditional 
features not in harmony with prevailing social conditions and social 

needs. , 

As has been stated, there have been changes in educational philosophy 

and educational psvchologv. More than a beginning has been achieved 
toward creating a science of education, with revolutionary results in 
curriculum construction, methods of teaching and learning, gui ,,ncc ’ 
and evaluation. But as will be shown in a later chapter on ''Some Basic 
Problems in Secondary Education." a good deal of the subject matter 
retained in the curriculum can be retained only on the premise of the va¬ 
lidity of formal discipline and the general transfer of training, and pro 
able a majority of students are still deprived of the opportunity for a 
real general education as well as specialized vocational training b> the 
necessity of pursuing a course of study which » essentially college 

preparatory and not maximally valuable in itself. a 

1 Consideration of some of the educational needs of youth - dictated 

ln contemporary social conditions and requirements wtll at once 
the extent to which the secondary school falls short m accomplishing its 
mission The following needs of youth, presented without regard to a 
special order, have not been formulated arbitrarily but very pa. 
originate in the nature of the society in which we hve today. 
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i. Need for keen political intelligence. This need for keen political 
insight and understanding is greater than it has ever been even in the 
history of democratic peoples. Today the problems which need to be 
resolved by democratic political action arc more complicated, their 
effect more widespread, the stakes higher. 


2. Need for faith in an understood democracy . This faith cannot any 
longer be based upon intellective processes alone. It must be so strongly 
fortified by emotional and spiritual allegiance that it will withstand the 
vicissitudes of “hard times.” In rimes of economic depression as well as 
amid prosperity, there must be no thought of departing from the demo¬ 
cratic way of life and of bringing to bear upon problems undemocratic 
modes of thought and of action. 

3 - Need for economic intelligence. Each person must have an insight 
into economic problems not only as they concern him as consumer or 
producer, but as thev concern the welfare of socictv of which he is an 
inseparable part. 

4 - Need for vocational competence. The problem of obtaining not a 
job but the right job has become one of the critical problems in the life 
of every person. It cannot be assumed any longer that any person of 
normal intelligence and industry can without systematic planning and 
preparation find an appropriate and suitable vocation upon which his 
happiness in society to such a great extent depends. 

5. Need for safeguarding physical and mental health. The tensions of 

modern living have an erosive effect upon the human constitution_ 

physical and mental. Without oversensitizing the individual undulv, 
the school must help him to develop those ideals, attitudes, and modes 

of thought and behavior which will minimize the degenerative effect 
of these tensions. 


6. Need for creative participation in family and community living. The 
organization of modern social living is inimical to the maintenance of 
close family ties and community relationships. Yet. in terms of human 
values and satisfactions derived, there is no adequate substitute for these 
ties and relationships. The school must help each person, within the 
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urban setting in which he increasingly tends to live, to re-establish a 
sound social life based on the home and the community. 

7. Need for self-enriching use of leisure time. Passiv e enjoyment of 
mechanically transmitted amusement and attendance at spectator sports 
do not make the same rich contribution toward personality development 
as constructive hobbies and the creative exercise of talents. Unless the 
school can help one to develop creative leisure-time pursuits, the in¬ 
dividual will stagnate. 


8 . Need for clear thinking and the power of logical analysis. Instruments 
of propaganda, political and economic, have multiplied, and skill in dis¬ 
seminating propaganda—whether good or bad has become highh de 
velopcd. A person cannot shut out the world around him; he cannot 
refuse to read or to listen. But he must be helped to become discrimi¬ 
nating in differentiating truth from falsehood, and fact from opinion. 


9. Need for a life-long process of education. Whether or not it has 
ever done so, the period—any period—of formal schooling does not to¬ 
day suffice to prepare a person to cope with the contingencies of the 
future. Each person must keep abreast of the changing world. This re¬ 
quires not only will and alertness, but mastery of skills through which 
a person will continue learning and the development of interests which 

will impel him to do so. 

The needs as stated provide evidence of the fact that the mo ern 
world makes exacting demands upon the individual as a condition ot 
satisfactory living and. indeed, of mere survival. Vet the modern nrW 
offers a great deal. too. There is the possibility of material abundance to 
a degree heretofore unknown in the world, and of a standard of living 
for all unmatched in other ages. There are new and greater opportunities 
for a rich life of the mind and the spirit, and for the -provement of all 
mankind. Though social living is more arduous than ,t was when soc y 
was Simpler, the possible rewards are very much greater and full) 
justify whatever efforts the school needs to make to prepare ) oil g 
'people for the intelligent performance of their tasks. 1. » » obhganon 
of ihc school to do its utmost .0 help young people l.ve a 

richer, more rewarding life. 
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CHAPTER 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ADOLESCENT 
GROWTH AND BEHAVIOR 


Adolescence is that indefinite period of human life between child¬ 
hood and maturity. It usually is considered to begin at puberty and to 
extend six or eight years, and hence is more or less identical with the 
period of secondary education. Of course there arc many adolescents in 
the upper grades of the elementary school, especially when it extends to 
eight years, and there arc some who are in the colleges. 

No other period of human life has been so interesting to psychologists, 
and about none has so much been written that is only in part, if at all, 
true, that is confusing, and that is irrelevant to the parent or the teacher 
who is attempting to understand and to instruct youth. The bibliog¬ 
raphy on adolescence is appallingly large, and ordinarily one must read 
much and critically to get the help that he needs. 


Sources of Data. Reference to the earliest studies by psychologists 
shows that they depended for their data on their own observations and 
recollections, the former usually being very limited, as there was at 
that time little or no appreciation of the tremendous ranges of individual 
differences, and the latter being invalid because limited to the phenom¬ 
ena of one life, highly selected, usually dramatic, and colored by the 
judgments of maturity. Very similar to such reports is literature by 
creative artists—from Sandford and Merton , that moralistic story of the 
eighteenth century, to the writings of Booth Tarkington, \\ llliam Allen 
White, Owen Johnson, and Josephine Dodge Daskam. Unquestionably 
all who have depended on observation and recollection have noted 

116 
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many phenomena that are true ot more than one individual adolescent 
and some that are characteristic of the period. But a reader has to be 
constantly on his guard; he can never be sure, especially as his own 
limited observation, recollection, and desires influence his judgment, 
as to which reported facts are characteristic of the boys and girls that 
he is trying to understand and are important for use in formulating 
plans for their direction. As a matter ot fact, one is likely to get as much 
and as sound information from the writer of fiction as from the psy¬ 
chologist who uses this method—and much more entertainment. 

Later psychologists, of whom the leader was C». Stanley Hall, avoided 
the fallacy of assuming that what is true of one individual is true for 
all, and sought to get information regarding adolescence bv question¬ 
naires that were circulated to large numbers of people, usually adults 
The limitations of this technique are now obvious: the selection of the 
questions to be answered is sometimes postulated on an unproved 
theory, their form often materially influences the responses, the choice 
of people to whom they are presented may not be representative, there 
is no assurance that the answers of those who fail to respond would not 
materially change the conclusions, and both the interpretation of the 
answers and the deductions from them oiler opportunities and tempta¬ 
tions to draw conclusions that may not be warranted. It is even more 
difficult for a youth to introspect and report accurately than it is for 
adults, and he has his reticences that often so resent what he considers 
an impertinent inquiry that he will not answer frankly. And recollection 
of adolescence by those who have left it by many years is full of fallacies. 
Several of these have been mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
Lancaster illustrates the point by the incident of a woman denying, 
after a lecture on adolescence, that she had experienced any of the 
phenomena mentioned, but her mother produced a diary kept by her 
daughter which gave evidence of every one of them. Hall and his stu¬ 
dents gave a great impulse to the study of adolescence, but their writings 
are now seldom quoted by the careful student. 


Asa reaction against the limited observation and faulty recall method 
of securing data, psychologists swung to the extreme of careful objective 
measures. These have given a great body of facts about the increase of 
height, standing and sitting, of weight, of the “vital index” or capacitv of 
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the lungs, the ratio of the size of the heart to the diameter of the arteries, 
the ossification of the carpal bones, the development of the skeletal 
system, and the like. Such data are doubtless valuable to the scientist, 
but they have as yet no place in textbooks for the normal student of 
practical education. T he characteristics of adolescence really important 
to the teacher are difficult to measure objectively. But progress is being 
made, and the influence of the more careful technique is wholesome. It 
is not the only sound one, however; something has been learned from 
analogy and much from the application of accepted theories of psy¬ 
chology. 

In recent years psychologists have given considerable attention to a 
study of the individual as he behaves in group relationships. The social 
psychologists and the cultural anthropologists have studied the effect 
of group action and of the cultural mores upon individual behavior. They 
have emphasized the importance of cultural pressures and of economic 
motives and conditions in influencing the behavior of youth. The desire 
to improve social status, to earn much money, to be popular, to be a 
group leader, to display clothes or cars or homes, to be talked about as 
being successful—all these are cultural and economic drives in our so¬ 
ciety which affect greatly the behavior and emotional stability of youth 
as well as adults. Many psychologists have spoken of these as “needs ; 
others have called them motives or drives. But the student in this field 
will find much attention in recent literature devoted to the character¬ 
istics of adolescents in terms of their social relationships. 


Adolescence a Gradual and Indefinite Period. It is now very gen¬ 
erally agreed that adolescence is not a group of phenomena to be studied 
alone. One cannot understand it without knowing the characteristics o 
pre-adolescence and of maturity. Every adolescent phenomenon has 
its beginning in childhood, and its most important results manifest 
themselves in adult life. Much ink has been spilt to disprove the formerly 
accepted theory that adolescence is saltatory, that it comes all at one 
jump, as it were. Physiologically and psychologically, of course, it docs 
no such thing. Even the increase in height, which is so marke in some 
individuals during the early stages of the period, is exceptional and ca 
be more or less paralleled by increases of other individuals in childhood. 
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As a rule, all developments and changes are gradual rather than rapid 
and are intimately related to the characteristics of pre-adolescence. 
Whatever “periods” can be recognized, psychologists now very gen¬ 
erally have abandoned the “culture epoch” theory, which held that 
each individual repeats in his development the various stages ol the 
evolution of man, especially from primitive beginnings to such a level 
of matured civilization as he is able to attain. 

Adolescence, then, is physiologically and psychologically just a con¬ 
venient classification of the period of life with which secondary educa¬ 
tion is normally concerned. It grows gradually out of childhood and 
merges insensibly into maturity. Sociologically, however, it is a distinct 
and a disturbing phenomenon, recognized now as in primitive times, 
and presenting to parent and to schoolmaster alike challenges and prob¬ 
lems more difficult than at any other period of training or of education. 
Primitive peoples in all parts of the world and apparently at all stages 
of history recognized the onset ol adolescence as the time to initiate the 
boy or the girl, often with peculiar and impressive ceremonies , 1 into 
previously withheld secrets of the tribe, and even today about the time 
ot puberty we exercise various influences to bring boys and girls into 
formal membership with religious organizations and a little later grad- 
* ft n tardily, receive them into adult fellowships of various 

kinds. 


Puberty, or the earliest age at which one may beget or bear a child, 
is usually considered the beginning of adolescence; but it is obvious that 
the exact onset is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain. Using the 
best techniques possible, investigators state that it begins for half of 
the native white girls of the United States normally between the ages 
of twelve and a half years and fourteen and a half; for boys about a vear 
later. But the range is far wider than that; girls sometimes come into 
puberty at ages under ten or as late as twenty. Individual variation may 
be caused by any of a number of factors—race, health, food, and the 
like. It is known that among the poor, especially in rural districts. 


For an account of some of these, sec Hutton Webster, Primitive Secret Societies. New 
ork, I he Macmillan Co., 1908: Heinrich Schurtz. . Iltersl(lasscn and Mannerbunde 
Berlin, G. Rei.ner, 1902; Arnold Van Cennep, Les Rites de Passage. Paris E Nowrrv 
'-)«»<>: Margaret Mca.l. I ron, the South Seas. New York, William Morrow and Co., , 0 ,, r ' 
and Ruth F. Benedict, Patterns of Culture . Boston. Houghton Mull.n Co., 
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adolescence usually begins late. The more intellectually gifted an in¬ 
dividual, the more likely he or she is to become pubescent early. It is 
the wide variation that makes difficult the provisions, whatever they 
should be, by education for pubescent and postpubesccnt groups. So far 
educational practice has been little affected by all the knowledge that 
we have of the phenomenon of puberty. 

Why a Period of Difficulty. Though recognized as an indefinite and 
variable period, almost insensibly growing out of childhood and merging 
into maturity, adolescence is none the less, as all parents and teachers 
recognize, a period of difficulty and challenge. Bigelow is right, as 
Tcrman declares , 2 in insisting that the normal changes of adolescence 
“arc in the main gradual rather than cataclysmic,” and that 'the prob¬ 
lems of vouth are in many respects a continuation oi the problems of 
childhood. This is not to deny that the ripening of the sex instincts is 
accompanied by profound reverberations in the physical, mental, and 
moral life. It is; and there can be no doubt that these reverberations arc 

likelv to be accentuated beyond their normal intensity by the usual 

* 

influences of social environment." 


Gradualncss of Change. It is precisely the gradualncss of the changes 
that causes most of the difficulties. While the adult still looks on him 
as a child, to be petted and loved or directed and commanded, the in¬ 
dividual has developed new powers, new interests, and a new sense of 
his own personality. Not yet with consistently sound judgments, he 
offends the adult by assertions that often transgress convention and 
proclaim rebellion. At one moment he feels himself a man and tries to 
act like one; at the next, perhaps, he is a little child again. No wonder 
that adulthood petulantly exclaims, “In the' world of human affairs 
there is no worse nuisance than a boy at the age of fourteen. He is neither 
ornamental nor useful. It is impossible to shower affection on him as a 
little boy; and he is always getting in the way.” 3 

-lewis M. Tcrman. in (lie "Introduction" to Maurice A. Bigelow’* Adolescence-. 

/ / Problems New York, Funk anil Wagnalls, 1924- 

“'S quoted by Ralph W. Pringle, Adolescence and High School Problems. 

York, D. C. Heath and Co.. 1912. 
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The following quotations may profitably be read and pondered by 
every adult who has the responsibility for youth: 

All the vagaries of young girls which are so trying to their elders, their 
extravagancies of dress, their high-pitched voices, their giggling and 
simpering, their emotional instability and changes of mood, their defiance 
ot authority and disrespect for age and experience, their boldness and self- 
assertiveness, are part of the age-old process of growing up. . . . The 
parents who attempt forcibly to restrain her, who upbraid her for her in¬ 
difference to their wishes or gibe at her efforts to assert her own personal¬ 
ity only succeed in confirming her opinion of their inability to under¬ 
stand and in widening the breach which must inevitably separate one- 
generation from another. The mother who is too sweet and loving, in¬ 
dulging the child’s every whim and ruling her by appeals to her love and 
sympathy for her, docs no better. ... It is difficult enough for any child 
to break the bonds of childhood, and we may make it impossible, so that 
nervous invalidism or life-long failure to assume the responsibilities of 
maturity may result. If at this period the mother is patient and uncritical, 
willing to put herself and her claims in the background, she will usually 
be rewarded by the girl’s confidence, and will find in a few years that, 
though she has lost the little daughter whose loving dependence was so 
dear to her, she has gained the undying friendship of another woman . 4 

The girl in whom the love-life has approximated a normal develop¬ 
ment finds herself at puberty in a new world. Feelings and impulses, de¬ 
nature of which she docs not understand, and which she is usually careful 
to conceal from her elders, take possession of her; new meanings and values 
attach themselves to familiar things; she becomes sensitive to things 
which had not troubled her before, critical of her family, resentful of being 
treated like a child when she feels herself so far removed from childish 
things. Almost invariably she feels herself misunderstood and unappreci¬ 
ated, and in this she is not altogether wrong, for no other season of her life 
is so completely forgotten as adolescence, its natural activities so thor¬ 
oughly repressed from consciousness, and the traces of its emotional con¬ 
flicts so carefully stored away . 5 

. . . The same individual may be very buld. aggressive, and self-con- 

Winifred V. Richmond, The Adolescent Curl \V. v y r L- i 

Macm.llan Co., pp. 55-6 Used by permission of The Macnull^Co. ‘ ' Thc 

PP- 47 “ 8 - Uscd b y permission of The Macmillan Co. 
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fident at one time, and extremely timid and diffident at another. And 
both arise from the same general cause, namely, the inability to rate him- 
sell at his real value. . . . Rapid physical growth helps to exaggerate both 
these inaccuracies of self-evaluation . 6 

\\ ith the growth of this [rising social and sex] consciousness there 
come into existence powerful impulses to self-assertion, and equally 
powerful deterrents thereto. Interest in his own personality, as well as in 
that of others, leads to new forms of aggressiveness, and new outcroppings 
of sensitiveness, to which as a little child he was almost a total stranger. 
He feels more keenly now what others think of him. Ridicule wounds 
him deeply. l ie has a horror of making himself absurd, and may betray 
almost a morbid fear of making blunders, in speech and action, or of com¬ 
mitting any impropriety that would lower him in the opinion of others.' 


Conflicts. Much of the conflict between youth and parents or 
teachers comes from adults’ failure to recognize early that development 
has proceeded far enough to warrant a change in attitude, to justify en¬ 
larged responsibilities along with new rights, and to make allowances 
for the efforts, so often misdirected and inconsistent, to peck out of the 
shell of childhood into the world of maturity. If only parents and teach¬ 
ers could remember their own struggles at this period, which unfor¬ 
tunately they can not, they would certainly have much more under¬ 
standing, sympathy, and wisdom. In a popular article "How Strict 
Arc You with Your Daughter?”—Magistrate Frcschi stated that "many 
girls who were brought into [his] court had been denied by their parents 
sanction to harmless amusements” and that this had led to intrigue, 
deception, and finally to downfall, for secrecy is the principal source of 
evil and romance is part of a natural girl’s life.” Quite as important are 
other conflicts, especially from the school point of view, of opinion and 
judgment. Conflict also arises from differences in values, in points of 
view, and in adult counsel in the home. Margaret Mead emphasizes 
the point in showing how it is possible in a single household for youth to 
be faced with a choice of varied and conflicting values. 

* Frederick Tracy. The Psychology of Adolescence. New York, copyright .920 by The 
Macmillan Co.. |>. Hi. Unc.I by pcrinmion of I he Macmillan Co. 

1 Ibid., |>. Na. Unc«I by permission of I he Macmillan Co. 
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... A girl’s father may be a Presbyterian, an imperialist, a vegetarian, 
a teetotaler, ... a believer in the open shop anil a high tariff, who be¬ 
lieves that woman’s place is in the home, that young girls should not 
smoke, nor go riding with young men in the evening. But her mother’s 
father may be a low Episcopalian, a believer in high living, a strong ad¬ 
vocate of State’s rights and the Monroe Doctrine, who reads Rabelais, 
likes to go to musical shows and horse races. Her aunt is an agnostic, an 
ardent advocate of woman’s rights, an internationalist who rests all her 
hopes on Esperanto, is devoted to Bernard Shaw, and spends her spare 
time in campaigns of anti-vivisection. Her elder brother, whom she ad¬ 
mires exceedingly, has just spent two years at Oxford. He is an Anglo- 
Catholic, an enthusiast concerning all things medieval, writes mystical 
poetry, reads Chesterton, and means to devote his life to seek for the lost 
secret of medieval stained glass. Her mother s younger brother is an en¬ 
gineer, a strict materialist, who never recovered from reading Haeckel in 
his youth; he scorns art, believes that science will save the world, scoffs 
at everything that was said anil thought before the nineteenth century, 
and ruins his health by experiments in the scientific elimination of sleep. 
Her mother is of a quietistic frame of mind, very much interested in In¬ 
dian philosophy, a pacifist, a strict non-participator in life, who in spite of 
her daughter’s devotion to her will not make any move to enlist her en¬ 
thusiasm. And this may be within the girl’s own household. Add to it the 
groups represented, defended, and advocated by her friends, her teachers, 
and the books she reads by accident, and the list of possible enthusiasms, 

of suggested allegiances incompatible with one another becomes appall- 
ing.”* 


Characteristics of Adolescence. It is difficult to select with confidence 
any list of psychological characteristics that arc peculiar to all adoles¬ 
cents. On this topic such extravagant and unjustifiable statements have 
been made that one is warned toward caution, especially when he keeps 
m mind the boys and girls of his acquaintance. There are, however 
some characteristics that may be listed with a fair degree of safetv. some 
of them psychological and others partly at least the effect of conventional 

Margaret Mead, "Cominir of A%zc in S imoi ’* nn , 

New York, William Morrow an.l Co., Inc., conyrk-h! in>V", m [°'” **** ?° Uth ScaS ' 
Mead. Quoted by permission of William Morrow and ol \nc*"' ’ 935 ’ * 9 * 9 >V Mar « arct 
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upbringing. All that arc listed furnish a basis for later suggestions as 
to sound educational practice. What Dr. Richmond writes about girls is 
probably true of boys as well: 

Durinc the early adolescent years, when the emotions arc at high tide 
and the girl is a mystery to herself, all traits are apt to be exaggerated, and 
now one type of reaction and now the other may predominate, called forth 
by the various personalities with whom she is in contact, or by inner moods 
the origins of which are unknown even to the girl herself. I hese swings 
of the pendulum are entirely normal and we may not accuse her of fickle¬ 
ness; self-consistency and steadiness of purpose arc not traits of early 
adolescence, however desirable it may be to cultivate them . 9 

And Whipple states that “the range ol differences between individuals 
with respect to any trait is much greater during adolescence than during 
childhood .” 10 


Physical Growth. There is a widespread, but mistaken, notion that 
just before puberty there is a slowing up ol growth and that just after¬ 
ward there takes place a sudden and unusual acceleration for all boys 
and girls. As a matter of fact the growth curve of the average boy or 
girl is pretty nearly a straight line. “If there is retardation before adoles¬ 
cence the tendency is to show a rapid acceleration during adolescence 
as a compensating factor.” 11 But averages conceal what may be an 
astounding growth in an individual. Some adolescents have been known 
to grow from five to seven inches in height during a single year. 

I Iollingworth 12 summarizes the pertinent facts as follows: “At the 
age of eleven years boys and girls are equal in weight and stature. 
Previous to that age boys arc from birth slightly larger than gir s ic 
curves meet at eleven years. Then at about the age of twelve girls begin 

»Winifred V. Richmond. The Adolescent Girl. New York copyright . 9*5 by The 

Macmillan Co.. ,» P . .71-*. Used by pcrnms.on of 1 "^Ld^not, New York. 

i«c; u y M. Whipple, in Paul Monroe's Vnnc.ples of Secondly LdmMion. 

The* Macmillan Co., P* - . . ,, United States Bureau of 
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to exceed boys in both weight and stature. . . . Girls are typically taller 
and heavier than boys from twelve to fourteen years of age. After four¬ 
teen. boys again go beyond girls, as a comparative group, in most meas¬ 
urements ol physical si/e.” After commenting on the rapid growth of 
hands, feet, and nose and the consequent embarrassment, she adds: “The 
hairs which line the nostrils are becoming stronger and thicker. The 
pores of the skin grow large, and in some cases the sebaceous glands are 
difficult to control, so that the pores become clogged. This results in 
pimples and other minor facial blemishes, which torment the vanitv of 
the adolescent.” It is easy to conceive that these changes, espcciallv 
when they come with great rapidity, as they undoubtedly do in some 
cases, cause awkwardnesses and embarrassments, which in turn set up 
many difficulties in the way of social adjustments . 13 


It must be borne in mind that though puberty marks the beginning of 
physiological maturity, developmental changes arc not complete for a con¬ 
siderable time thereafter. A child’s body is a very different thing from an 
adult’s; not only are its proportions different, but there are differences in 
its chemical composition as well. Throughout childhood and adolescent 
change, growth and development go on at different rates in different or¬ 


gans and systems and are greater or less at different periods; often the girl 
seems to have reached her full physical development when the changes in 
internal organs are by no means complete. Even the skeletal system con¬ 
tinues quite plastic, and defects in it are caused or cured comparatively 
easily. The heart does not reach its adult size and shape till late adolescence 
and up to that time is small compared to the arteries; there is a great in¬ 
crease in blood pressure at puberty, as well as changes in the composition 
of the blood. The lung capacity increases rapidly during adolescence, and 
more slowly thereafter for several years; the uterus begins at puberty a 
process of development which is not complete till about the twentieth 
year. Though the growth of the brain ceases at the age of about fourteen 
cellular development, upon which mental development depends, is not 

For additional information concerning the facts of physical . h , i . 

SCC I --" 3 Cole- Psychology of Adolescence, rev. ed.. N w YorkArrar JdtnT'r 
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complete, and continues for a number of years. Very marked also are the 
pubertal changes in the glandular system; the thyroid enlarges and its secre¬ 
tion is increased; the sex glands—the ovaries and gonads—begin to func¬ 
tion; other glands active in childhood decrease their activity, and for sev¬ 
eral years a condition of general instability supervenes. We might expect 
this to mean increased susceptibility to disease, but statistics do not bear 
out such expectation. On the contrary, there is evidence that periods of 
accelerated growth such as occur at puberty are periods of increased vital¬ 
ity and power to resist disease . 14 


Health at Adolescence. Despite the fact of increased vitality at 
puberty and the power to resist disease, there is a widespread notion that 
this is physically a critical period. “Early adolescence is often critical, 
says Bigelow , 15 “simply because of the artificial and unhealthful fixing 
begun in childhood in bad habits of food, rest, sleep, overwork in school 
and play, and overexcitement.” W fiatever the cause, however, various 
ailments often manifest themselves here: anemia, nosebleed, nervous¬ 
ness, “growing pains,” palpitation of the heart, and. especially among 
girls, sick headache, “green sickness.” which has been found in more than 
one-third of a population, chorea, and thyroid enlarging to goiter. For 
such ailments the school will be on the watch and will make necessary 
adjustments of work. But “with our increased knowledge of hygiene, 
more sensible modes of dress, and interest in sports and outdoor activi¬ 
ties, puberty as a physiological crisis engages less and less attention. 

Certainly in the normal, healthy girl it is little to be feared.” lfi 

Naturally at this period appetite for food is often ravenous; as an 
old proverb has it, “A growing youth has a wolf in his stomach. . s a 
rule the rapidly growing adolescent seeks food that is not only abundant 
but also highly flavored—pungent, acid, or salty. Tracy says t at many 
changes occur in the likes and dislikes of individual.. Things no e 
viouslv desired are now sought for; while many things hked cl Id 
hood arc disliked in adolescence. . . . And the adolescent . . s eks 
to alter Ins tastes to create in himself a I,king for something not pm 
» Winifred V. trchinonri. Tke .UoU„„, ^Wk^l .,,-5 »> 

New York, Funk ami «*■*. 
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viously liked, or to break up and destroy the taste for some specific 
thing.'' 17 It is at this time that many youths begin or confirm bad 
habits of selection and eating of foods, first find an appetite for tobacco 
and alcohol, or perhaps experiment with narcotic drugs. As everyone 
knows, all adolescents do not eat ravenously, however; a small propor¬ 
tion. who should be placed under the care of a skilled physician, are 
averse to normally wholesome food, desiring only sweets, sour pickles, 
or some other equally poor substitute. 


Developing Sex Powers. The most outstanding characteristic of 
adolescence is, of course, the developing sex powers. The physical 
phenomenon is well recognized; its effects on the psychical as well as the 
physical organism arc not wholly understood, even by scientific stu¬ 
dents. As Stockard has shown , 18 the internal secretions of the gonads 
determine the change of voice, the growth of body hair, general body 
shape, head shape, and height; and probably, directly or indirectly, they 
go much further in their influence. One writer says that the sex powers 
“permeate the whole body, and the entire life of feeling and thought and 
will-” One school of psychiatrists goes so far as to attribute to them most 
of the aberrations from what we are accustomed to look on as normal 
hlc. It is very easy to go too far in either direction: on the one hand, to 
consider sex development merely a simple and natural phenomenon 
entirely physical in its manifestations; and on the other, to find in it the 
cause and directing influence of a large part of man’s or woman’s emo¬ 
tions and volitions. 

Scientists arc pretty well agreed that some of the sex instinct is 
present as early as infancy; but that has little bearing on the problems 
of the education of youth except in so far as it indicates the need, which 
is also for other reasons universally recognized, of wise and wholesome 
training from birth itself onward. Boys and girls play and work to¬ 
gether without great disturbance or even without much recognition of 
sex differences, except in some games, until the years just before pu¬ 
bescence. Then there is a tendency, probably due to environment and 

TraCV- Thr e ‘* cMo ** °> New York. The Macmillan Co., 
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the force of tradition among their elders, for them to draw apart. After 
pubescence there comes normally a lively sex attraction, often, of course, 
not recognized as such, in one individual lor another. As in the interven¬ 
ing time girls have outstripped boys of their own age in both mental 
and physical growth, they tend to be attracted to boys a year or more 
older than they. Manv of the effects in their wide variations of all kinds 

J * % 

are well recognized; some are too subtle for any but the specialist. Al¬ 
though very important in their influence on education in most of its 
phases, they may not properly be discussed in a book of this kind. The 
schoolmaster as well as parents, however, should endeavor to attain a 
sympathetic understanding of the indirect as well as of the direct effects 
so that thev mav be more intelligent and effective in their guidance. 


Mental Growth. There is evidence that “superior and average chil¬ 
dren develop at different levels and grow increasingly dissimilar with 
age. . . . The superior children show this acceleration about one year 
earlier than the average children,” 19 who similarly precede the dull. It 
is also well established that the mental growth curve is closely correlated 
with that for physical growth. This means that girls develop somewhat 
more rapidly than boys from about the ages of eleven to fourteen, when 
the latter again come to an equality in the powers to learn. It docs not 
mean, however, that they have the same kinds of knowledge, for en¬ 
vironment and tradition arc constantly leading the sexes apart in their 
information and interests. As will be discussed later, this may have some 
bearing on the problem of coeducation, which has seldom been con 

sidered on its merits. 

The Emotions. Although many extravagant statements have been 
made concerning the emotional life of the adolescent there can be no 
doubt that it is a phase far more different,at,ng than the P h> Krai or 
mental. Emotional upsets that can be classed as patholog.c though r 
tivcly few, are more numerous than the parent or the teacher ordmardy 
realises These are the concern of the psychiatnst. But emouona d 
turbances of lesser, though still embarrassing, extent are common 

» W T. Baldwin, "Relation between Mental and Physical Growth, " lo„r»al o, «- 
cat,o,ml Psychology. 15: > 99 . A P r »k 
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young people at and succeeding puberty. The causes arc complex. Na¬ 
ture brings its abilities and impulses, the uses and satisfactions of which 
society ordinarily prevents. The extended “infancy,” of which John 
Fiske wrote, has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. Thwarted 
and deferred sex impulses find an outlet in literally scores of ways tin- 
suspected by the layman. They may result in moodiness, depression, 
and rebellion; or, on the other hand, they may drain oil' into love of 
mankind or of God and enthusiasm for altruistic service. Another cause 
of emotional disturbance is the necessity of changing many habits in the 
adjustment for the maturing life of increased responsibilities and of 
freedom, and, as Hollingworth has pointed out, “a change of habit is 
always likely to be accompanied by gloom or depression.” And a dawn¬ 
ing realization of the mystery of life, of its origin, its purposes, and its 
results, an earnest seeking to find orientation in it, and uncertainty as 
to one’s future, in social relations of many kinds, in vocation, and in a 
life hereafter—all these arc among the causes of emotional disturbances 
that appeal for understanding, sympathy, and help. 

Following arc two quotations, one from a physician and one from a 
British psychologist, concerning the emotional life of adolescents: 

The changes that arc taking place in the vital organs and especially in 
the glandular system manifest themselves in mental and emotional states, 
in thoughts and feelings which give to the adolescent period its peculiar 
character. The restlessness, the changing moods, the flaming enthusiasms, 
often short-lived, the romantic fancies and the tendency to daydreaming, 
the self-conceit and self-assertion characteristic of the girl in her teens 
arise from the deepest recesses of her nature. Adolescence is the heyday 

of the emotional life, the blossom time of all those feelings and emotions 
which depend at bottom upon sex. . . .-° 

I hat boys and girls in the teens usually betray a pronounced accession 
of self-respect, personal pride, jealousy over their reputation among their 
companions, and even over personal matters of much less moment, is a 
act familiar to all observers. . . . Growing out from a single root of self- 
consciousness. there are two main stems, positive and negative sclf-fcelino 
as McDougall calls them. Of course it is a commonplace to say that 
m some individuals the positive self-feelings predominate over the nega- 
tive whde ,n others the reverse is the case. History teems with records 
Richmond, op. «/.. Pl >. 39-40. Used by permission of The Macmillan Co 
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of the boldness and self-assertion of young men in their teens, and of their 
reckless and daring exploits, some of which have resulted in great good, 
and others in great evil; but it also furnishes the chronicle of many acts 
of self-abasement, of self-immolation, and of sacrifice, on which the same 
double comment may be made. . . . Not only is it a commonplace to say 
that in some persons the instinct of self-assertion, in others the instinct of 
self-abasement, is usually in the ascendant, but it is also a familiar fact that 
in the majority of us there is a certain amount of fluctuation between 
these, the one or the other getting the upper hand for the time being, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. And this is especially true of boys and girls in 
their teens. . . . 

Any temporary success elates, and any temporary failure depresses. 
Self-assertion and self-abasement alternate with each other, often very 
abruptly, and with violent action and reaction. Pride and vanity are 
easily flattered, and easily wounded, with corresponding revulsion of feel¬ 
ing. . . . 

The more complex emotions, such as admiration, awe, reverence, 
gratitude, scorn, contempt, hatred, joy, grief, pity, shame, as well as 
the aesthetic feelings, and the sentiments of moral approval and disap¬ 
proval, are hardly possible in any well-developed forms in early child¬ 
hood. . . . But youth brings with it the capacity for these higher and 
more complex feelings. . . . Not only the quality but the range of emo¬ 
tional life, is greatly enlarged in the period of youth. I he chords of feel¬ 
ing respond to a greater variety of stimuli.* M 


Emotional Extremes. It is possible that some psychologists might 
take exception to the exact statement in several places of the quotations 
made, but it is believed that so far as they go they give a fairly accurate 
picture of the emotional life of the pupils of secondary schools. Their 
emotions drive them from one extreme to the other. At one time a bo> 
or a girl mav be shiftless, lazy, or •'blue"; at another consumed with en¬ 
thusiasm and energy. The former condition, often accompanied by "ex- 
citabilitv, depression, or instability.” may be largely due to "the work¬ 
ing of the complicated machinery controlled by the autonomic system. 
This is not to say that it can not in great measure be overcome and con 
trolled bv understanding and by strong volition, but that is just « 

» l-r< licrick Tracy, 77 ,, P, M y o, r. Nov ^ * 
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youth on the occasion needs encouragement and help to exercise. The 
latter condition of enthusiasm and energy may lead to a spurt or even a 
persistence of physical or mental energy far beyond his power to con¬ 
tinue permanently. If uncontrolled in these periods youth may injure 
himself physically; he is not likely to do so mentally. It is by recognizing 
this periodic burst of energy in whatever degree it may be manifested, 
by directing it to worth-while activities, and by assuring gratifying 
successes that the school can aid in the setting up of one of the most 
valuable habits of life . 22 

In the earlier years of adolescence the manifestations of the emotions 
arc most common and most disturbing, for then they are least controlled 
by the intellect and arc most likely to conflict with the comfort and 
the complacency of others. As the years pass the adolescent usually 
realizes from experience the dissatisfactions that come from uncurbed 
expression, and his rational powers increase so as not only to show him 
the wisdom of restraint but also to give him the power to control his 
natural feelings. It must not be thought that the child has no emotions, 
that there is any sudden period at which they develop, and that con¬ 
trolling intellect is possible only in later adolescence. Of course, the 
facts arc far otherwise. What has been said intends merely to emphasize 
the development of new and more complex emotions after puberty, 
these always joining themselves to and reinforcing those that existed 
before, to indicate that the moods of varying kinds and strengths are 
more or less natural and inevitable in this period of change and adjust- 
ment, and to enlist sympathetic understanding and wise help. As argued 
elsewhere , 23 the emotions are powerful factors in all stages of life, Con¬ 
stantly affecting the intellectual processes and governing action. It is 
especially important that education of the emotions be begun at birth 
and unremittingly continued. After the secondary school period thev 
are so set in their habits of response that relatively little in the wav of 

material change can be effected. Types of emotionalism that are here 
set arc likely to persist until death. 


-- For a discussion of the role of emotions in education, sec Daniel A Prr<- ,, r 
non and the Educatue Process. Washington. American Council „ P * C E,no- 

also Frank S. Salisbury. Human Development and Learn,ng New York" M C‘mi' 
Book Co.. 1939, Chaps. 6 and 15. * York * McGraw-Hill 
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Daydreams. Especially irritating to adults who have forgotten their 
own development is the daydreaming of youth. Children often have 
their imaginary world, sometimes extensive and long continued; but 
it is only the adolescent who comes to long periods of occupation with 
imaginary situations, often gloomy and always with himself as the center. 
Some psychologists associate daydreams with the struggle for the ad¬ 
justment of self with the “great, buzzing, blooming confusion" of the 
complex life that youth is coming more keenly to realize. 

Very characteristic mental attitudes arc apt to attend the process of 
finding one’s self in the larger world of social relationships, attitudes not 
always appreciated by teachers and parents. He feels at first a vague un¬ 
rest in his groping for a larger life. I he adolescent is traditionally a 
dreamer, lie longs for that which he can not express even to himself. 
He feels somehow that he is face to face with a great thought which, thus 
far, no man has ever grasped; he feels he is about to solve the riddle of 
existence, which hitherto has baffled even the world’s greatest minds. I he 
poets who have begun to write in their youth give frequent expressions 
to this haunting sense of being on the verge of a great discos cry. No words 
could more aptly express this feeling than those verses of Tennyson, be¬ 
ginning: 

“Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me” 21 


The attitude presented by King reveals a "readiness,” which with 
gifted intelligences may eventuate in the invention of really new ideas, 
or, what is equally promising, of ideas new to the dreamer. It may find 
discharge in the discovery of ideas or statements of others that arc satis¬ 
fying. Heavily underscored passages in poetry and prose evidence this. 
An extensive exploratory education during the secondary period revea s 
manv explicit expressions of what youth has vaguely felt and would fain 
sav. Or the attitude may simply be gradually blotted out by the im 
mediate demands of home or school, leaving a dull resentment that t icy 
have made impossible entrance into a paradise dimly glimpsed but no 

the less attractive for all that. 
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“Adolescent daydreams,” says Hollingworth, “center chiefly around 
love, achievement, and security,” and, it may be added, in many cases 
self-pity and death. “The daydreamer sees himself in the role which he 
would like to play in life. . . . These reveries, when they lead to no 
appropriate action, may grow into a fixed habit ot retreat from file's 
rebuffs. . . . On the other hand, when daydreams are accompanied by 
well-directed action they lead to constructive attack upon the environ¬ 
ment, thus aiding in the establishment ot an adequate personality. . . . 
Opportunity for action is the essential condition under which the day¬ 
dream becomes valuable.” 25 It needs, ot course, in addition to an op¬ 
portunity, encouragement and direction. "The dreams ot youth arc 
long, long dreams,” lull of possibilities it they lead to something, and 
when neglected or ridiculed they are dangerously innervating and hostile 
to social adjustments. 


Religion. Adolescence is the period at which the great majority of 
those who join a church seek membership. The curve of “conversion” 
is highest at sixteen, and the great religions of the world, knowing the 
impressionability of youth, have always recognized the wisdom of taking 
advantage of this period for securing formal adherence to church or creed 
and for religious instruction. At no other time of life is one so likely to 
yearn for the Infinite and for opportunities to sacrifice himself for others. 
Recognizing the later compromises with immediate self-interests and 
convention, Bernard Shaw once said that no man past forty is honest. 

With greater truth it might be said that few past nineteen are whole¬ 
heartedly altruistic. 

Psychologists tell us that there is no instinct of religion, but there are 
developed at adolescence other instincts which directed by environing 
beliefs and practices are for the majority of youth an equivalent. 


The maturing of the sex instinct, with its strong attendant social in¬ 
stincts. means inevitably ... a process of readjustment toward life, a 
transition from an individualistic to a social attitude, from egotism to 
altruism. If conversion, stripped of its theological implications, means 

25 Lcia S. Hollingworth, The Psychology of the Adolescent New York - •. 
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a resolution to become unselfish, to array one’s self on the side of right 
living, to sacrifice one’s own tic-sires for the welfare of others, then it is 
evident that what we might term a “secular conversion” is normal in 
adolescent development, and is biologically determined. . . . Most 
adolescents, surrounded, as they are. by the strong and pervading in¬ 
fluence of the church, come naturally to experience this instinctive re¬ 
adjustment of attitude as a religious readjustment. Many thinkers have 
felt, accordingly, that the richest service and most vital task of religion is 
to take charge of this transition from self-love to love of mankind, to make 
the transition complete, and to conserve and direct the activities of the 
adolescents who are experiencing it. . . . There arc certain dangers at¬ 
tending the formalizing by religious bodies of the experience of conver¬ 
sion. Particularly, to insist too much upon certain “patterns” of conver¬ 
sion is unwarranted in the light of what we know psychologically of the 
extreme individuality of all adolescent experience. Even now some theo¬ 
logians teach that conversion is an instantaneous phenomenon, whereas 
the rule would appear to be otherwise; conversion is gradual growth, not a 
sudden miraculous paroxysm. Again, there is a tendency to convention¬ 
alize and to accentuate the various stages of conversion—“the conviction 
of sin,” the “agonizing in prayer,” the joy of deliverance, the public con¬ 
fession” are sufficiently illustrative. Some adolescents adopt these pre¬ 
scribed or approved forms of conversion, but others fail to experience 
them clearly and intensively, and may suffer exceedingly from w'liat they 
regard as abnormality or unworthiness on their part . 26 

Conversion is not always sudden and dramatic. Even if it be, the 
explanation is found in the known facts of the slow accumulation and 
maturing of experience, presumably often carried on subconsciously, 
the sudden-decision aspect being, like so many other decisions, the ap¬ 
pearance as the end-result of a long process of mental growth and often 
called out, as so many moral decisions arc, by a situation largely cm° 
tioinlly toned.” 27 Probably there is a decrease in modern life of the 
agonizing struggle, the conviction of sin, the fear of eternal punishment, 

20 Guy M. Whipple, in Paul Monroe's I'nnaplcs of Srcondary Eleanor, New Y«£; 
copyright by The Macmillan Co.. PP- ^ 7 - Use,, by perm.«on of The 

mi " a . n o^s A. Pechstein and A. Lama McGregor. Psyc^y of 
P„ P U. Boston. Houghton M.fTlin Co., .924. P- > 5 .. Chap, x.i of this 
rc.nl l>y those interested in the phenomenon. 
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and the public profession of faith; but there remain much introspection, 
brooding, the depression over the inability to orientate oneself quickly 
and satisfactorily in the world of morals and religion. There is reason, 
however, to think that youth now no less than formerly is deeply 
moved, especially during early adolescence, to array itself with the forces 
that make for right and righteousness. But alter conversion, spectacular 
or gradual, as King points out , 28 “gradually his old habits, ideas, in¬ 
terests, and emotions assert themselves, and he would know, if he could 
properly interpret himself, that this is only an indication that the ap¬ 
parently involuntary change which he has passed through has been 
qjuite a superficial affair. He is not radically different from what he was 
before.” Actually he may not be, but potentially he is, for his decision, 
however made, has left him with an attitude that invited direction, 
with a willingness to work and sacrifice himself, if need be, for the wel¬ 
fare of others. 


Skepticism. Adolescence is also often a time for profound skepticism. 
This may be the result of any of a number of causes—a failure bv the 
adolescent to find in the religion that has been taught him a satisfaction 
for his aspirations, consistency with itself or with facts that he has learned 
in history or science, and the like. Of course, this usually means that he 
has confused theology with religion or that those responsible for his 
moral life have not accepted their responsibility for leading him onward 
in religious instruction commensurate with his intellectual maturity. 
Or skepticism may result from a disappointing experience; not finding 
after conversion the comfort and the other beneficent results that he 
had anticipated, he tends to doubt the truth of religious teachings and 
the value of the organization. It should be noted that the apex of the 
curve of conversion more or less coincides with that of youthful crime, 
which is doubtless a reversion, an extreme swing of the pendulum, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, sometimes an outlet for some of the very 

emotions that might have led him into religious activitv. 

* 

Adolescence and Crime. It has been shown by repeated studies that 

most criminals begin their careers during adolescence, and that, al- 

•70 K,nK ' ^ Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mcrrill Co., ’ 6o 

70 . Used by special pcrm.ss.on ot the publ.shcrs. The Bobbs-Mcrrill Company. ' 
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though many arc recovered bv various means to law-abiding lives, the 
majority of adolescent offenders reappear in court later. “The habits 
formed during the years of immaturity in organisms of the quality thus 
invcjved arc the permanent determiners of conduct.” 29 Such facts 
should shock anyone to a realization of the responsibility of the sec¬ 
ondary school for moral education or re-education. But the psychologist 
goes still further: “Our ill-balanced adolescent may not go so far as to 
develop social irresponsibility, and yet may grow up to suffer all his 
life"—and incidentally to make others suffer—“from moodiness, dc- 
pression, anxiety, tantrums, unfounded suspicions, ideas of persecution, 
and other warped mental attitudes.” 

And on this topic one more quotation may be made: 


That adolescence may be a period for marked criminality goes almost 
without saying. With impulses and almost new-found emotions bringing 
at times an upheaval of personality and the poorly developed moral life; 
with the adolescent facing countless new situations and stimuli in the 
rapidly expanding social environment; with the old authoritative moor¬ 
ings of childhood naturally cast off, and the new ones of adolescence quite 
unattained; with parents and teachers often failing to help with the moral 
conflicts the adolescent may be enduring; with the occasional abnormali¬ 
ties of arrested mentality . . . ; finally, with the adolescent sometimes 
receiving his education for moral growth from the only group into which 
he seems to find himself fit (namely, the gang), instead of through socially 
endorsed channels—it is not surprising that the period of adolescence 
becomes critical for the appearance of criminality . 30 


Some students would prefer the following statement of the morally 
quickened condition: The adolescent “desires to give herself, not only to 
be loved, as in childhood, but to love, to rise to supreme heights of 
sacrifice and devotion. These arc religious sentiments par excellence. 

. God is very near to the adolescent; her heart is so filled with love, 
sr> overflowing with great experiences, that only the Infinite can fill it. 


tt»Lcia s. Hnllinsworth, The Psychology of the Adolescent, New York, Applcton- 

Ccntury-Crofts. Inc., 1928, pp. 196-9. 

;i0 Pechstein and McGregor, op. c/t., pp- 
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Whatever the explanation of the phenomenon, there must be general 
agreement that adolescence furnishes the supreme, and usually the last, 
opportunity for moral training. If the task has been undertaken and 
wisely done in childhood, it is easier here; but it will remain a task 
nevertheless. Not onlv must a sound and consistent intellectual struc- 
ture be built up on the foundations already laid, but to the various ele¬ 
ments must be attached emotional concomitants that will furnish a 
drive to action. More than this: opportunities must be provided or 
shown and the early attempts at benevolent activity must be so directed 
and guided that they result in satisfactions which invite a continuance 
and an extension. It is only while the emotions arc aflame that habits 
can be established which will endure when onlv a dull glow of feelin« 
remains . 31 

Other Instincts and Habits. From the point of view of the practical 
teacher it is immaterial whether or not marked characteristics of adoles¬ 
cents are instincts in the strict psychological sense or not. To him what 
the characteristics are rather than their innatcncss is important. Con¬ 
sidered in this sense, several more remain to be noted. The peculiar 
virtues considered by Tracy to be characteristic of adolescence he lists 
as follows: 


Those virtues most closely connected with the self receive a powerful 
stimulus in the new self-feelings that arise with puberty; but these feelings 
may also issue in selfishness, self-conceit, and arrogance. Under good con¬ 
ditions, however, they blossom out into genuine self-respect, personal 
honor, and a fine abhorrence of everything that would tarnish personal 
reputation or weaken personal character. Those virtues that more directly 
affect others, such as courtesy, truthfulness, honesty, loyalty, fidelity to 
promises, benevolence, sympathy, and purity, may show similar phases of 
irregular development. Young men and maidens sometimes betray a 
degree of incivility, and disregard for the feelings of others, that is start¬ 
ling. Under stress of sudden temptation there may be an indulgence of 


31 See Edwin D. Starbuck 
xvii and xx; and Sharp and 
canon. 7:653-80, February, 


.Psychology of Religion. London. 1901, especially Chapters 
Neumann, “A Course in Moral Education." Religious E<iu- 

1913- 
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unworthy impulses that is very disappointing; and yet the general trend 

of tlie whole disposition may be distinctly good . 32 

Social Interests. One of the most distinctive characteristics of youth 
is its consciousness and interest in others as a group. Of course, as has 
been noted, one adolescent is usually strongly attracted to another in¬ 
dividual of the opposite sex, but much more than in childhood he recog¬ 
nizes groups of people and even mankind as a whole and realizes his 
relations and obligations to them. More readily and even eagerly he 
joins clubs, societies, gangs, cliques, or teams, and develops toward them 
a lovaltv that is as strong as it is often limited. Hartson 33 found that 
the age curve for the formation of clubs covers the span from the 
seventh to the eighteenth years, being highest from ten to fourteen. 
Their ideals become his ideals, their spirit his spirit, their welfare his 
chief concern. He conforms to their ways of doing things, their manner 
of speech, and their fashions of dress. Although occasionally a rebel 
against the Olympians, youth is the greatest conformer on earth to his 
ow n group. Not to be able for any reason whatever to conform often 
produces what is to him intense suffering, shame, and humiliation. This 
fact teachers and parents often fail to understand when they discourage 
his attempts or refuse the means. Most of the following of fashion in 
clothes or in personal adornment is due to this attitude rather than to 
any sincere admiration of the model. Whenever a youth can be whole¬ 
heartedly allied to a group with high ideals—the Scouts, the church, 
or a school club—he has a powerful stimulus toward better living. 


Restlessness and Migration. It may seriously be questioned if there 
is a migratory instinct in adolescents. But that there is often a restless¬ 
ness and a rebellion against the tasks required of them so strong in cases 
that it causes elimination from school and even running away from home, 
must be admitted. 'I bis is due in part to the difficulties of adjustment 
that growing powers of all kinds bring and in part to the dullness of 

•T- l-rccli rick Tr.icy, The Psychology of Adolcsccuc . New York copyright 1920 by The 
. . 11 _ . u n v icf.«| Ki* ocrmission of I lie M«icnnlljn Co. 

D° Hartson," "The Psychology of .he Club." Pedagoy.eal Seminary. , 8 . 353 - 

a i 4, September, 191 1 - 
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school and home routine, the values of which no one has taken the 
trouble convincingly to reveal. In childhood, individuals can usually 
be forced to do as they are told; in youth it is but natural that they es¬ 
cape when they can. Until he has found himself and the interests that 
give abiding and increasing satisfactions, youth explores the world of 
adventure, trying this, that, and the other novel experience, just as 
youth from the beginning of the world has done, until he learns what 
gives permanent satisfactions. Youth may be annoyingly adventurous 
to those who try to “control" him, but he is very human after all. 


The Senses. There is no scientific evidence, as many have stated 

- * 

that a markedly increased sensitiveness in taste, touch, hearing, smell, 
and discrimination in color comes at adolescence. “Adolescence,” savs 
Whipple, “affects the attitude toward sensation, not sensation itself,” 
and hence the “sharpening of the senses” is central rather than in the 
senses themselves. There is, however, usually an increased attention to 
sensations, which amounts to about the same thing. This results often in 
a new, and occasionally a consuming, interest in music, literature, and 
the pictorial and plastic arts. Those youth who have talent—and even 
some who have none—join orchestras, bands, sketching clubs, and the 
like, and often practice so assiduously as to make astounding progress. 
(Of course the group has strong influence in this.) Appreciation in the 
real sense of the world of music, literature, or the other fine arts, es¬ 
pecially of their technical aspects, can be only rudimentary in child¬ 
hood. In adolescence there is a tendency to love the arts for their own 
sakes. Attempts to develop appreciation in the secondary school arc 

often severely handicapped by hostile attitudes resulting from earlier 
ineffective efforts. 

Habits of all kinds “are formed, broken, or modified, almost wholly 
m pre-adult days. . . . Not only the way in which we perform mtiscul tr 
movements, holding a pen, walking, speaking, eating, and the like but 
the way m which we think and feel, in given circumstances, tends to 
become fixed and permanent. We may form the habit of taking offense 
easdy or the opposite habit of being patient and magnanimous.‘\V C m iv 
°rm th e habit of driving hard bargains in business, or of dealing w„. 
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erously with our neighbors. We may form the habit of pessimism, or the 
habit of optimism; the habit of refined or the habit of vulgar behavior; 
the habit of self-centered egotism, or the habit of comprehensive al¬ 
truism. Our intellectual life is as open to the influence of the law as any 
other phase of our being. Few habits are more easily formed or more 
difficult to dissolve than the habit of superficial thinking. . . .” 34 

34 Tracy, op. <//., pp. 113, 115. Used by permission of The Macmillan Co. 
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CHAPTER 


VI 


PLANNING TO MEET ADOLESCENT 
NEEDS 


Knowing the facts that have been presented, especially those con¬ 
cerning the indefiniteness of adolescence, its variation, and its incon¬ 
sistencies. no one can with confidence be dogmatic about practical sug¬ 
gestions for education during this period. Certain ones, however, which 
are justified by a common-sense interpretation of what seem to be fairly 
general facts, are presented for the consideration of students. Anythin® 
that can be done to conserve youth and to lessen their frustrations will 
be a contribution to society . 1 


■ Relations with Parents. It has been stated that the adolescent must 
gradually become independent of his home. The case with which a child 
does this depends largely upon the parents. There are several possible 
dangers which must be avoided if youth arc to become independent and 
at the same time maintain a wholesome attitude toward their parents. 
T he following are some of these dangers: 


i. Continued child dependency. Some parents want their children to 
remain dependent and will therefore largely make their choices for 
them, such as selecting clothes, choosing friends, and arranging social 
activities. They will criticise their decisions, keep them always with 
them, and permit them little freedom for independent action. Such 
Parents arc themselves maladjusted and seek to fortify their own security 


1 Sec "Adolescence.” Chapter 6 of the National Resources Planning Board s Human 
Conservation: the Story of Our Wasted Resources. Washington, United States Gove, 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 
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through dominance of others. The fear of having nothing to do when 
children leave home haunts many a parent. To protect themselves 
against this fear parents whose children are nearing the age of maturity 
and independence should develop other wholesome interests. 


2. Unhappy home life. Many homes arc characterized by conflict 
between parents. These conflicts, arising often from trivial causes, when 
pursued in the presence of children cause them to despair of home life, 
to take sides, and probably to develop hatred of the father or the mother. 
Lack of compatibility, too many interests outside the home, lack of 
financial resources to meet family needs, all these and other factors may 
make unhappy homes and deeply affect adolescents. 


?. Pressure for social status. Some parents require too much of their 
children. Bright children arc sometimes so burdened with activities 
outside of school (French lessons, music lessons, dancing) that they 
break under the strain. Other parents impress upon their children that 
they arc born into a certain social status, that they must carry forward 
its tradition, and that they must not mix freely with persons outside 
the proper social circle. Still other families may insist that their children 
climb the social ladder, thus setting up for them over-ambitious goals 
and aspirations. All of these pressures have good and bad features. Ap¬ 
plied in moderation they develop certain interests and admirable per¬ 
sonality traits; immoderately applied they destroy individuality and 
creativity. The extreme result may be to drive children to run awa> 
from home, to nervous breakdowns, or to unworthy marriages under¬ 
taken “just for spite.” 

4 . Conflicts in goals. To their parents all children are precious. 
Parents arc therefore often unrealistic in evaluating their children and 
frequentlv set goals for them far beyond their chances ot attainment. 
Main conflicts arise over vocational choices. A university graduates 
son who wishes to attend art school, while his father is ambitious or 
him to enter law school, may find himself in constant conflict with his 

father, with consequent unhappiness to both. 

c. Conflicts over interests. Parents and youth arc frequently in con¬ 
flict over the children’s patterns of behavior and immediate interests. 
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A number of studies have been made of the common points of friction 
between parents and adolescents. Virginia Lee Block, in a survey of 

some five hundred vouth, discovered that the five most seriouslv dis- 

< * 

turbing situations between boys and their mothers developed over, 
first, the use of the family car; second, the proper food to be eaten; 
third, marks in school subjects; fourth, the use ot spending money; fifth, 
table and personal manners. The five greatest causes of conflicts between 
girls and their mothers were over, first, going automobile riding with 
boys at night; second, school marks, third, proper food to cat; fourth, 
taking sister or brother to social functions; and fifth, spending money. 2 

In their study of Middletown the Lynds tried to ascertain from youth 
the causes of disagreement with their parents and discovered that with 
boys the five most frequent were, first, the hour to get home at night; 
second, the number of times “to go out” during the week; third, marks 
at school; fourth, spending money, and fifth, use of the family car. The 
girls checked the same five items, although there was a slight change 
in order. 3 

Conflicts between parents and their children arc frequently the re¬ 
sult of changing moral standards, of lack of understanding on the part of 
parents, and of pressures of the “gang" on youth. Such conflicts are 
largely the same throughout our country and parents feel unable in 
many instances to cope with them. 


6. Favoritism among children. Parents frequently show favoritism 
to a boy or to a girl, to the oldest or to the youngest, to the brightest 
or to the dullest, to the prettiest, or to the physically handicapped. 
Vouth detect these attitudes quickly and resent them. No more than 
teachers can parents afford to be partial in bestowal of affection, at¬ 
tention, or gifts and necessities. 


The only child has an especially difficult time in developing properly. 
Too much attention or too many advantages may condition him to 
expect special treatment throughout his life. He may not learn to share 
responsibilities or accept essential duties if in his home life he is protected 
or shielded or favored more than a child in a large family. 

- \ ir>>inia L. Block, “Conflicts of Adolescents with Their Mothers,” lonrnal ot -lbnorm ,1 
and Social Psychology. 32:, 9 6-8. July-Septc.nber. .037. Abnormal 

3 Robert S. and Helen M. Lyrnl. Mtddletoun; A Study ,n Contemporary American 
Culture , New York, I larcourt, Brace and Co., 1929, p. 522. 
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7. Psychological weaning. Some of the dangers in parent-youth re¬ 
lationships grow out of conditions surrounding the home life of the 
father and daughter. The following quotation may clarify some of these 
dangers: 


At puberty she (the adolescent girl) discovers traits and habits in him 
(her father) that she had not noticed before: she is interested in his stand¬ 
ing in the community and his business relations, she may consciously 
idolize him and seek his companionship, or she may devote her energies 
to getting out of him what she desires. In any case, as the man nearest to 
her and the only one by whom she unconsciously measures all others, he 
has a tremendous influence upon her choice of boy friends. ... As a 
matter of fact, as we know from our studies of women nervously ill, a girl 
often becomes so much attached to her father that she cannot be happy 
except with a man who resembles him, or she may even be completely 
unable to transfer her affections from him to any other man, so that she 
either does not marry at all or fails in marriage because she is already, in 
a sense, married to her father. 

There are other dangers in the father-daughter relationship. If the 
father is harsh and domineering, he may call forth the masculine element 
in the gir l's nature as a protection against his dominance. Or if he is harsh 
and abusive to the mother, the girl may come to hate and fear him. and 
in her los e and sympathy for her mother unconsciously to identify her¬ 


self with her and to extend her attitude toward her father to all men, so 
that she stands little chance of growing out of the homosexual stage and 
reaching a normal development. In every girl the unconscious fear of 
maturity is strong—even while she hastens toward it she would fain hang 
back — fear of the husband and her relationship to him, fear of motherhood 
as a physical fact, fear of herself and of the unknown mysterious forces 
striving within her. Happy the girl whose father can be to her. at this 
period of her life, a friend and companion without standing in the way o 

her normal development. 4 


The parent carries the major responsibility for becoming accepted 
as a friend or counselor, for helping the adolescent to be secure m his 
home relationships, for learning happy home living, and for securing 
emancipation into larger social groups. In doing this, parents must con- 

4 Wi nifr«l V. Richmond. The Adolesce, CM. New York, copyright i 9 *5 by The 
Macmillan Co., P |». 57 -«- User! by permission of I he Macmillan Co. 
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sider the welfare of the youth first of all, and since children arc bv nature 

* 0 

different they will find it necessary to treat each child differently. 

+ & 0 


Relations with Teachers. In many ways teachers become substitutes 

* * 

for parents. This is especially true where home conditions arc poor or 
where little aflection is bestowed upon the child at home. A selfish parent 
or one with little understanding is in difficult competition with an in¬ 
telligent and sympathetic teacher. Teachers also have the prestige of 
authority. There is no doubt that they have a unique position in the 
process of an adolescent’s growing up. 

The following precepts are suggested as a guide in directing teacher- 
pupil relationships: 

i. Try to understand adolescents. Teachers must have adequate train¬ 
ing in psychology and sufficient clinical observation of youth to know 
what influences their behavior and what conflicts are revealed by par¬ 
ticular actions. 6 Teachers must learn to differentiate between the serious 
and the trivial aspects of behavior. Some types of misconduct are evi¬ 
dence of fundamental disturbance: others represent merely minor of¬ 
fenses. Frequently teachers regard as serious those lapses from approved 

or upset their own personal routine, 
and fail to recognize more serious behavior problems. It has been re¬ 
peatedly demonstrated that unsociability, depression, resent fulness, 
fear, cruelty, and suspiciousness arc far more serious as manifestations 
of basic disturbances than arc stealing, masturbation, tardiness, imper¬ 
tinence, disobedience, and destruction of school material; yet teachers 
tend to regard the latter as more serious than the former. Hidden fears, 

frequently undiscovered by teachers, arc more serious than overt ac¬ 
tions. 


2 . Become a good counselor. Like the parent, the good teacher must 
develop in the pupil a relation of friendship rather than one of depend¬ 
ence. He will permit youth to make many of their own decisions, help 
them to see the results of lack of judgment or hasty and impetuous 

* E , vcn thou S h »* is written primarily for elementary-school teachers the I 

school teacher will find helpful Gertrude Driscoll s How to Study the Behavior of Chd 
dren. New York, Teachers College Bureau of Publications. Columbia University. , 94 ,. 
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conduct, give them opportunities for assuming responsibilities. By 
knowing the pressures upon youth exerted by home and family con¬ 
ditions, the teacher can help case the burden of these pressures or make 
the burden more bearable. Frequently the teacher must help to in¬ 
terpret the home to the child and the child to the home. In enforcing 
discipline, he must make allowance for the emotional needs of the child 
and, in general, constantly keep in mind the welfare of youth above 
achievement in any given subject. 


Maintain emotional balance. To be at his best with adolescents, 
a teacher must enjoy at least a normal measure of good health, rest, and 
recreation. Good mental health is an essential requisite for good teach¬ 
ing, and its opposite, lack of emotional balance, is a frequent cause of 
disturbance between teachers and pupils. Administering punishment 
in anger or without sufficient cause, losing one's temper, indulging in 
sarcasm, berating children before their classmates, being excessively 
strict or exacting and thus fostering attitudes of worry and of fear—all 
these cause maladjustments between pupils and teachers and serve to 
make the latter increasingly ineffective in handling youth. It is well 
known that teachers greatly influence the attitudes of pupils toward 
their schoolwork. The liking of a subject and respect for the teacher 
tend to go together. If the school is concerned with reducing the emo¬ 
tional strain upon pupils, it should seek out those teachers who are 
emotionally unbalanced, help them to correct their deficiencies, or 
eliminate them. 


By their actions teachers arc sometimes directly responsible for en¬ 
gendering attitudes of fear and worry, for instance, unduly stressing 
the consequences of cheating in an examination; by overemphasizing 
the competitive aspects of examinations; by making participation in 
social and extracurricular activities dependent upon school marks; by 


overemphasizing the value of honor societies or club membership; or 
by setting up a system of penalties for every annoying and minor offense. 
Proper consideration of the problems of adolescents would serve to 
change many existing school practices. It is sound procedure to test all 
rules and actions by the contribution they make to the growth and 


development of adolescents. 
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Relations between Home and School. Many conflicts arise because 
the school and the home do not work together harmoniously. Sometimes 
the home makes demands on the child which are not in accord with the 
teachings of the school; in some instances it actually undermines those 
teachings. Occasionally the school, without consulting the parents, 
will make decisions a flee ting the routine ol the home, or will attempt to 
deal with certain behavior problems ot youth without the knowledge 
or assistance of the parents. 

The question frequently arises as to what problems should be dis¬ 
cussed with the home. The following outline may be helpful as a guide. 6 

I. Social Aflairs 


a. Conduct of social affairs given at the school: hours of closing, clothes 
to be worn, kind of activities, personal conduct of students. 

b. Conduct of social activities under school auspices but using com¬ 
munity resources such as skating rink, swimming pool, public park. 

c. Conduct of social activities ofl campus in which school may be con¬ 
cerned as well as home and students: when they follow a school 
aflair, a school club meeting in a private home. 

d. Activities in and around stores in school neighborhood during school 
hours. 

e. Activities of student cn route to and from school: in school bus, 
public or private conveyances. 

II. Student's program at school 


a. Selection of courses 

Often this means an adjustment of student’s interests, parents’ 
ambitions, teacher’s judgment of a student’s ability, and. the 
offerings of the school. 

b. Exemption from school requirements 

i. The religion or beliefs of the family, a student’s desire and the 
school’s requirements in folk dancing, music, physical education 
may not agree. Students may accept the position of their family 
or they may be anxious to break away from it in order not to be 
different from their classmates. 


6 Lois H. Meek et ill.. I he l'cr,onal-Social Development of Boys and Girls with 
eations for Secondary Education. New York, Copyright l< M o by Progressive Education 
Association, pp. 108-10. Used by permission of the American Education Fellowship. 
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2 - The health of the student may call for special attention in physical 
education, relaxation periods, and total load of responsibilities. 
Such adjustments need the cooperation of student, parents, family 
physician, school health officers, and teachers. The ambitions of 
the school for a student in sports or other activities sometimes 
need curtailment as well as student’s desires. 

3. Student activities outside of school (such as home responsibilities, 
part-time jobs, special lessons in music, church and scout re¬ 
sponsibilities, etc.) should be taken into consideration in planning 
school and outside school programs. This often means choices in 
which parents, teachers and students must participate, 

c. Interferences with school routines (absences, tardiness, class cuts) 
When these infringements become habitual, home, school, and stu¬ 
dent must attack the problem together. Legal responsibility rests 
with the parents, but educational adjustments can only be made 
through cooperative efforts. These infringements of school require¬ 
ments should be seen by teachers and counselors as symptoms that 
need to lie studied for causes. Family conditions, heavy outside 
school responsibilities, feelings of social ostracism among classmates, 
inability to profit by school program because of mental ability, 
strong interests outside of school life are all possible causes. Both the 
analysis of causes anil t he adjustment of student’s program will usually 
lx- helped by joint participation of parents, student, and teachers. 

d. Participation in school activities 

Whether or not a student shall play on the school team, be in the 
cadets, belong to a certain club, take part in the school opera or go 
on a week-end excursion may raise problems which can only be wisely 
settled through home and school conferences with the student and 
sometimes by conferences of all three together. 

e. Carrying out home projects 

When the school believes that the educational program of a student 
can be furthered by projects under school guidance carried out at 
home, the undertaking should be discussed and planned for by par¬ 
ents, teacher and student if the situation is to be most conducive for 
student development and harmonious relations. 


Relations with Other Pupils. One of the needs of the adolescent is 
that of establishing secure relationships with their peers. An important 
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function which the school must perform is to make possible for each 
youth a secure position with his schoolmates. This position must 
be established, first, on a social basis, and second, on an intellectual 
basis. 

The social problem is one of assisting each youth to gain a fair evalua¬ 
tion of his own worth, of helping him put his own abilities to work, and 
of assisting him in working out a social position in which he can be 
happy and successful. This is done through counseling and through the 
provision of appropriate activities and opportunities for growth and 
development. Holding too great an ambition, or one which is beyond 
his grasp, is inevitably a disturbing experience for any individual. To 
realize that being born into a certain family or belonging to a certain 
race may retard the achievement of a goal is a blow to an adolescent 
who sees advantages pass him by. These conditions may cause mental 
breakdowns or, in certain individuals, may result in crime. It is not to 
be implied that youth should accept situations as they are—far from it. 
Hut certain conditions must be accepted temporarily, until they can be 
changed; others, physical handicaps for example, may need to be ac¬ 
cepted permanently and faced realistically. 

Youth have a right to expect the school to provide an adequate pro¬ 
gram of self-testing and evaluation, and a program of counseling services 
which enables an individual to apply the knowledge concerning himself 
in his selection of courses, in his physical activities, in his choice of a 
vocation, and in his social life. 

The social life of the school can enhance or inhibit personal develop¬ 
ment. Cliques, secret societies, unfair practices in student government, 
insufficient or uncongenial extracurricular activities retard wholesome 
social development of youth. The good secondary school will recognize 
that its social program is as important for proper character development 
as its academic program. It will also keep sight of the fact that the well- 
balanced pupil must find satisfaction in his entire school program, not 
by comparable achievement with others or in all fields, but by individual 
achievement commensurate with his abilities. 'Howard the end of under¬ 
standing the social nature of boys and girls, the following chart may be 
helpful: 
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A Guide Chart for the Social Activities Program 7 

Boys and Girls Developing from the Onset of Puberty 

into and Through Adolescence 


GROWTH FROM: 

i. Variety and instability of inter- 


toward: 

Fewer and deeper interests 


csts 

2. Talkative, noisy, daring with a 
great amount of any kind of ac¬ 
tivity 

3. Seeking peer status with a high 
respect for peer standards 

4. A desire for identification with 
the herd, the crowd of boys and 
girls 

5. Family status a relatively unim¬ 
portant factor in influencing re¬ 
lations among peers 

6. Informal social activities such as 
parties 

7. Dating rare 

8. Emphasis on building relations 
with boys and girls 

9. Friendships more temporary 

10. Many friends 

11. Willingness to accept activities 
pros iding opportunities for social 
relations 

12. Little insight into own behavior 
or behavior of others 

13. The provision of reasonable rules 
important and stabilizing 

14. Ambivalence in accepting adult 
authority 


More dignified controlled masculine 
and feminine adult behavior 

The reflecting of adult cultural pat¬ 
terns 

Identification with small select group 

Family socio-economic status an in¬ 
creasingly important factor in affect¬ 
ing with whom boys or girls associate 
Social activities becoming more for¬ 
mal, such as dances 
Dates and “steadies” the usual thing 
Increasing concern with preparation 
for own family life 
Friendships more lasting 
Fewer and deeper friendships 
Individual satisfying activities in line 
with talent development, proposed 
vocation, academic interest or hobby 
Increasing insight into human rela¬ 
tions 

Making own rules with a definite 
purpose in view 

Growing independence from adult 
and dependence on self for decisions 
and behavior. Seeking relations with 
adults on an equality basis 


7 Lois H. Meek ct ill., op. cit., p. 121. 
Fellowship. 


Used by permission of the American 
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Any well-balanced school program will provide opportunities for 
social parties, social dancing, when approved by the adult community, 
academic and non-academic clubs, interest clubs, dramatic and musical 
activities, service clubs, student participation in government, and the 
facilities, equipment and supervision (not too much) to give these 
proper status, direction, and attention. 

Relations with Adult Society. Later chapters will be devoted to a 

discussion of the mores * and onlv brief mention needs to be made of the 

* 

subject here. Youth face the problem of discovering the conventional 
ways of behavior which, as members of their social group, they arc ex¬ 
pected to adopt. Many youth coming Irom families of lower income 
levels into the essentially middle-class atmosphere of the average public 
high school sometimes experience conflicts. Everywhere about them 
they may find standards and conventions which arc at variance with 
their own. 

One of the chief responsibilities of the school in this area is to point 
out the reasonableness as well as the reasons for the standards which 
youth are being asked to accept. Manners, for instance, as Dewey has 
pointed out, are only “minor morals.” They usually are designed to show 
respect for the other fellow. Many standards arc cntirclv for the protec¬ 
tion of people against careless, thoughtless, or lawless individuals, 
and are essential in the development of a philosophy of life or of a guiding 
framework of principles which youth arc trying to acquire. In establish¬ 
es a philosophy of life, youth need assistance from the community. 
A city which lets its playgrounds run down; permits real-estate specula¬ 
tors to “buy up, build, and sell oil a town" without respect to the welfare 
of youth; permits restrictive covenants and condones the practice of 
barring rentals in middle-class areas to people with children; trims its 
budget to where it reduces the effectiveness of health officers, social 
workers, schools, parks, and law enforcement—must eventually be held 
responsible tor the rising rate of juvenile delinquency. Some cities also, 
under the guise ot free enterprise, permit free access by youth to gam¬ 
bling halls, bars, dance halls, and burlesque shows. Again where this is 

h See Chapters xm and xiv. 
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done the city must assume its share of responsibility for any resultant 

criminal behavior of youth. 

* 

The Curriculum. In planning the curriculum, the secondary school 

should give attention to requirements and electives, and to the sequence 

of both. Certain considerations need to govern decisions in these matters. 

Among these most pertinent arc the following: 

1. Youth of the same age group may be different, may mature at differ¬ 
ent rates, and may have different interests and motives. 

2. Youth are more interested in being accepted by their peers than they 
are in learning conventional subject matter. They have no respect 
as such for subjects "so important you can’t afford to miss them” 
unless they sec in these subjects aids to helping them solve their 
problems. 

3. No subject should be required of all unless it makes distinctive con¬ 
tributions to the development of all youth. Even then, it must lend 
itself to such adjustment and variation as is necessary in the light of 
the individual need of the student. 

4. Each subject in the earlier years of the secondary school should make 
obvious contributions to personal and social adjustment; in the later 
years of the secondary school, attention should be given to the devel¬ 
opment of intellectual interests, to the furthering of vocational inter¬ 
ests, of plans for future study, or of plans for marriage. Subjects 
requiring logical reasoning, such as higher mathematics, should be 
postponed until late in the high school. 

5. The curriculum of the school should incorporate the community as 
a laboratory and should make constant use of the local environment 
as one of its educational resources. 

6. The school program should have certain internal relationships weaving 
together the so-called extracurricular experiences with the more aca¬ 
demic subjects. 

7. All school offerings should satisfy the assured or the probable needs 
of youth. No curriculum offering should be supported by tradition 
alone, by unsound psychological justification, or by the persona 
preference of individual teachers, but all should be judged by the 
stern requirement of whether they contribute to the growth of partic- 
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in the past that their prime business is to use methods that will make 
effectively for independence, which is imminent for the great majority 
of their pupils. Fortunately, adolescents like independence and welcome 
the opportunity to work with as little direction as possible. Their pride 
is flattered, their self-respect enhanced, and their powers strengthened 
by such opportunity. “Youth shall be encouraged,” says Tracy, “to 
enquire, investigate, criticize, sift, and make discoveries for himself, 
in the realm of truth. . . . The question of ease or difficulty is not the 
main question. The spirit of youth does not cry out specially for ease. 
It is apt to scorn an easy task, and to love the strenuous and the difficult. 
But it does cry out for permission to take hold of things by the right 
end; which means beginning with that particular feature or aspect of 
any subject that is naturally the first to attract attention or to awaken 
interest.” 10 

Although the power to think abstractly is rapidly strengthening, due 
quite as much perhaps to the increased number and accuracy of concepts 
that experience has brought as to intellectual growth, it is far from its 
maturity. Consequently, a beginning should always be made with the 
concrete. This rule for the teaching of children cannot yet be discarded 
in the teaching of adolescents, especially with those of intellectual in¬ 
heritance that is average or below. Abstract knowledge and thought are 
important for the gifted io or maybe 30 per cent, as it permits the 
organization of concrete facts, larger concepts, and the understanding 
of principles. Increased human insight is a matter of increased compre¬ 
hension and identification. Frank puts it well when he says; 


If (he schools and the teachers were so disposed and prepared, they could 
provide in the classroom and playground a program of re-education in 
human relations that would be of immense social significance because it 
would he touching the springs of human conduct through which a decent 
social life alone can be sought. Instead of relying wholly upon the social 
studies that at best can only show the mass consequences ol human con¬ 
duct, let us deal with the exigent problems of human relations, as they ap¬ 
pear in the daily life of students, as the basic events ol our social hie, 
realizing that our social problems are but symptoms of the distortions and 

10 Frederick Tracy. The Psychology of Adolescence ^ York copyright .9^ by The 
Macmillan Co., 209-10. Used by permission of 1 he Macmillan Co. 
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frustrations in individual human lives, the price \vc arc paying for what 
the family and the schools did, or failed to do, to the children of yester¬ 
day. 11 

Finally may be emphasized what is quite generally recognized, that 
at adolescence there is increased inclination to work in cooperative 
groups and increased power to do so effectively. This does not mean, of 
course, that one able student shall perform an assignment in the presence 
of a group of less gifted fellows who merely look up words in the vocabu¬ 
lary or perform other such mechanical tasks; it means that bovs and 

• 

girls like to undertake in small groups a project of considerable dimen¬ 
sions, to plan for its execution, to assign the parts, to make contributions, 
to organize the whole, and to present to others the results of their labors. 
Moreover, they are able to do this under diminishing guidance, often 
with a surprising amount of success. Such cooperative groups should 
supplement individual study, for both kinds will be demanded outside 
the school. 


Guiding Youth. It has been said that justice is the fundamental 
human virtue. T hose who are concerned with the education of adoles¬ 
cents need also to possess an abundance of sympathy. It is difficult for 
the adult to recall with accuracy his own youth. But the teacher must 
recognize early that increasing freedom is necessary for personality de¬ 
velopment and he must avoid any fear of having his complacent and 
comfortable sense of superiority challenged. However bumptious, in¬ 
consistent, and irritating youth may be, they must first of all be under¬ 
stood. They seek, demand, and need sympathy more than anything else 
in the world. Sympathy is based on thorough acquaintance. Once when 

asked if he did not hate a certain man, Charles Lamb said, “Not at all. 
I know him.” 

The adolescent as a rule desires the friendship of those older as ardently 
as he resents being patronized. He is usually a hero-worshiper, and any¬ 
one with character who give, him attention, understanding, sympathy 
and friendship, is in a position to be of inestimable influence for good! 
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The home-room organization of our schools is a recognition of the need; 
but it cannot be entirely satisfactory, for the groups are large and any 
individual may be inadvcrtcnly neglected or be more strongly drawn to 
some other teacher than the one in charge. Each member of the staff 

o 

who is eager for service should be on the lookout for some boys or girls 
whose admiration or liking he has already won, and finding them should 
welcome the opportunity of gaining their confidence, and of giving 
sympathetic encouragement and direction. No person in the world can 
be so lonely as an adolescent who feels that nobody understands and ap¬ 
preciates him. 

Failing to find an adult with whom he may have the desired contacts, 
vouth often seeks satisfaction vicariouslv. Me finds in the news of the 
dav, in the movies, in history, or in literature some hero whom he can 
worship and whom he can imitate. His undirected choice may be good or 
bad, with consequent beneficent or maleficent results. Teachers of cur¬ 
rent events, history, or literature should be alert to detect these choices 
and should be patient to supply further reading matter that will develop 
admiration for those who arc worthy. A teacher sometimes, too, can 


help pupils to see and appreciate in their parents heroic or at least 
admirable qualities to which long and continued familiarity have blinded 
them. As maturity increases, pupils, especially the more gifted ones, can 
more and more be led to understand, appreciate, and interpret for their 
own use, the abstract virtues presented in poetry and in philosophy. 

Practically everyone accepts today the ideal of moral and personal 
guidance, and many ingenious plans arc used lor this purpose. School 
clubs, curricular and extracurricular activities. Scout organizations, 
churches and affiliated groups, and direct instruction in morals, ethics, 
manners, and personal conduct, can be cficctivc in molding \outh. 
Underlying the success of any or of all these plans arc acceptance of 
responsibility, devotion to an ideal, and sympathy with youth. It is 
impossible in a book of this nature to give detailed suggestions for afford - 
j,i" youth moral and personal guidance. All that can be done here is to 
emphasize the need and approve the ideal. This does not mean that 
the school shall or can take over the responsibilities of the home an 
the church, but rather that all three should cooperate to a common end. 
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Personal Orientation. Youth is curious, too, about his place in the 
world, what he means to it as well as what it means to him. “The average 
adolescent docs not need a complicated and highly logical system ot 
thought about the universe, but he does need some point ot view, suited 
to a relatively limited power of questioning. . . . [Many] are too limited 
intellectually to need any explanation of the universe at all . . . never¬ 
theless, many of these adolescents are seen subscribing to religious 
doctrines, bv wav of formal confirmation. Thev passivelv or emotionally 
accept whatever explanation may be offered to them. . . . On the 
other hand, there are equally numerous adolescents who . . . question 
the universe with urgent insistent longing for reply. ... It is among 
those gifted intellects that the most prolonged and serious mental con¬ 
flicts arise, in the effort to achieve a point of view that will give life 
genuine integrity.” 12 The secondary school furnishes the real opportun¬ 
ity for orientation, for the curiosity is newly awakened and when not 
satisfied it may continue into early adulthood, but then dulls rapidly. 
Mere facts, such as are presented in many formal courses, arc not for 
this purpose satisfying. They are necessary, of course, but need to be 
related to the individual in such ways that he can get the satisfactions 
that his groping mind requires. 


Vocational Guidance. It is but natural that with a maturing which 
often seems more rapid than it really is, with widened vision and in¬ 
terests, and with an attempt to orientate himself in the whole world, 
the adolescent should become concerned with what he is going to do to 
earn his living, or, as he may feel it, to contribute to the welfare of 
mankind. If he docs not become so concerned, he should be made so to 
the extent that is possible. 

The tragedies and the wastes that come from unaided or inadequately 
aided efforts to decide this important question are evident to anyone 
who looks about him. Floundering and even panic-stricken lest he find 
no opportunity to work, the young person grasps at the first job that 


Lcta S. Hollinnworth, The Psychology of the Adolescent. New 

b >- Applcton-Ccniury-Crofls, Inc., pp. 151-3. Used bv permission 
Crofts, Inc. 


York, copyright 1928 
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he can get, however unfitted he may be to it or however limited its 
opportunities for advancement. If not “psvchologicallv weaned” he 
may seek some big organization where he may rapidly become a dis¬ 
contented but unprotesting cog in one of the many wheels. Miserable is 
the man who has a job in which he is not increasingly interested. 

On the one hand are the youths who get little or no help from parents, 
and on the other are those who inherit a job or an ambition which makes 
no real appeal to them. Although it is said that many children may be 
assigned to their parents’ occupational level without any serious error, 
the others would be serious misfits. Not infrequently a parent can sec 

no reason why his child cannot or should not follow his vocational foot- 

* 

steps, or, worse still, he attempts to force his offspring into a path that 
he had longed to follow but for some reason could not. One mother 

who had sacrificed to matrimonv her ambition to be a missionarv trained 

• * 

for years her youngest daughter for church service in China, although 
the girl disliked the Chinese and had an aversion to that particular kind 
of work. The result could not but be unhappy for all concerned. A 
teacher can often be of great service in such a situation. In the first he 
can show both parents and youth the necessity of an early, wise, and 
informed choice of a vocation; and in the second, he can lead the parent 
to a realization of the futility of forcing his child into a vocation for 
which he is unfit and in which he is likely to be unsuccessful and un¬ 


happy. 

Vocational guidance, the ideal of which everyone approves, is still 
in its infancy. Extravagant claims have been made for what it can do, 
and doubtless much success has attended the efforts to guide boys and 


girls into vocations for which they arc fitted and in which there are 
opportunities for success and continued growth. The fact is, howeser, 
that no representative of the school system is competent, however lie 
may be aided by tests and interviews, to make the final decision regarding 
what specific vocation any pupil should follow. The individual himself 
and his parents should assume the final responsibility. The school, how¬ 
ever, can and should reveal to pupils and to parents the vocational op¬ 
portunities, their requirements, possibilities, and limitations, and also 
frankly give information regarding the fitness—intellectual, physical, 
social, and emotional—of the pupil to be successful in the vocational 
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field toward which he is most attracted. Where possible, the school can 
quite properly and helpfully participate in placement and in follow-up: 
hut it can hardly be denied that in so complex and final a matter the 

ultimate decision must rest with those most immediately concerned. 

* 

As a representatiye of society, however, the school should give informa¬ 
tion, advise in a decision, protect the youth from exploitation at the 
hands ot either greed or too great ambition, furnish a suitable curriculum, 
and. when feasible, assist in placement and later supervision. 


Sex Education. As we have seen, sex impulses, although in the be¬ 
ginning unrecognized as such, arc a powerful characteristic of adoles¬ 
cence, differentiating it more sharply than any other from childhood. It 

is true that sex reflexes appear very early in a child’s life, but they are, 

• 

of course, essentially different from the phenomena subsequent to pu¬ 
berty. These phenomena manifest themselves not only in a craving, often 
not understood as such, for sex gratification, but also in physical develop¬ 
ment and mental conflicts and often disorder. The ramifications of these 
phenomena and their results, especially when they come under the 
inhibitions of convention, are far more extensive and the results far 
more serious than the layman ordinarily realizes. The matters of sex 
and of sex relationships, which are perfectly natural in character and, 
of course, universal to all normal beings, have been so glazed over, made 
secret and shameful, and discussed with lubricity or dishonesty that it 
is difficult for youth to develop the wholesome attitude toward them 
that should be perlectly normal. 

Bigelow, whose books 13 should be read by all adults who arc responsi¬ 
ble for youth, writes: 


Normal girls, as well as hoys, definitely begin their real sex life at the 
onset of puberty, and in both sexes there is in some form a powerful drive 
of the inherited sexual instinct. Boys quickly sense this fact because of the 
localized growth and impressive physiological changes. On the other hand. 
Nature seems to leave numerous girls either totally or partially innocent 
of the meaning of the great passage over the borderland where woman- 
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hood and childhood meet. But Nature certainly does not leave the girl 
ignorant of the world of emotions which the dawn of the sexual life in- 
evitably unfolds for the healthy individual. Girls may not, and it appears 
that scientific women arc right in claiming that a majority do not, realize, 
as do normal boys, an insistent demand for the use of the senses as a path¬ 
way to the heights of their emotional life. Nevertheless, there is in the 
faintly outlined background of the girl’s expanding need of affection the 
same fundamental sexual instinct which automatically becomes so clear to 
the boy. but which in the girl is dormant and waiting the call of external 
stimuli, and especially of reciprocated affection, to an awakening. If that 
comes in adolescent years, as apparently it docs to a minority of girls, 
the young woman’s problem of self-control probably parallels that of 
the typical young man. But when, as so often happens, the awakening of 
sexual understanding does not come spontaneously to the developing 
young woman, some serious social and hygienic problems may result un¬ 
less education steps in to inform the girl as to what she has not guessed 
concerning her real self and her relations and her duty to her young men 
friends. One of the greatest dangers that present-day boys in the latest 
teens must learn to face with stoical grip on their own impulsive tendencies 
is the almost inevitable temptation thrown before them in the whirl of 
social life by perfectly decent and innocent girls who by nature do not 
understand why and what and wherefore is the young man’s problem of 
self-control. 14 

Sex education is not a problem of the school alone, nor only of the 
home. “In its simplest forms |it] should begin in childhood in connection 
with home life, and progress continuously in home and school through 

adolescence to adulthood. . . . [It] should be a combination of character 

education and health instruction, and therefore cannot be combiner 
into one or a few lessons.” 15 

Studies of youth indicate that actually the school and the home are 
minor factors' in giving sex instruction. Bell >• showed that Maryland 
youth obtained their information concerning sex ch.efly from one an- 

War« 
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other. It should be obvious that the school should play a larger role 
in affording sound, wholesome sex instruction. This must be done with 
the approval of and in cooperation with the home, or community op¬ 
position may result. In the final analysis, it matters not so much whether 
the school or the home assumes major responsibility provided that sex 
instruction is given accurately, intelligently, and with sympathy and 
understanding. 

Adolescent Love. Adolescent love is, of course, one of the most 
powerful motives of conduct, and, many sensationalists to the contrarv 
notwithstanding, when developed without maleficent influences is likely 
to be pure and uplifting, attended by the impulses to cherish, comfort, 
and protect one of the opposite sex. 

For indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man. 

But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 

And love of truth, and all that makes a manl 17 

The natural impulses of all kinds, which vary in intensity with in¬ 
dividuals, arc usually thwarted by necessities and by conventions. Our 
civilization tends to postpone matrimony farther and farther beyond 
the time when youth is physiologically fit for it, and our conventions 
frequently bring discouragement, obstacles, teasing, ridicule, and the 
like for perfectly healthy and wholesome interests in the opposite sex. 
Adults do not always distinguish, as they should, between the necessary 
postponement of the primary sex appetite and the wise direction of the 
secondary tendencies toward fine social relations. The former can be 
deferred and to a large extent put out of mind by hard physical work, 
vigorous games, and absorbing intellectual interests; but the latter can 
be discouraged or inhibited only with the danger of setting up attitudes 

that may seriously interfere with happy adult relationships with a mate 
when one is eventually found. 


17 Tennyson, Idylls of the King. 
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Without understanding through sound and wise counsel the experience 
through which he is passing, the adolescent will procure information 
from those who give him incomplete, vicious, or perverted information, 
or he may find temporary satisfaction in various forms of sexual outlets, 
which may bring disease or result in an attitude that undermines our 
approved social structure. 


Homogeneous Grouping. Even though pupils are homogeneously 
grouped on the basis of intelligence, as revealed by standardized tests, 
physical and social development cannot safely be ignored. Two pupils 
with identical scores on an intelligence test may differ markedly in 
physical maturity, in social attitudes, in emotional development, in 
interests, and in what Bagley called “the horizontal growth” of the 
intellect. No plan of grouping will provide any homogeneity in more 
than a narrow group of characteristics. 

Some grouping of pupils into classes is necessary, and presumably the 
basis of grouping will reflect the educational theory operative in the 
school. Presumably also the plan used will enable the school better to 
realize its educational objectives. Grouping based entirely upon in¬ 
telligence reflects an over-academic concept of education and an over¬ 
emphasis on the importance of acquiring competence in school subjects 
as against the all-round development of the person. The soundest group¬ 
ing will be the one in which the pupil works best because he has a sense 
of belongingness and status. Friendships, group receptivity, and the 
degree of social and physical maturity arc quite as important as intelli¬ 


gence and achievement. 

Status in one group may be dependent upon physical prowess; in an- 
other it may depend upon intellectual achievement: in another, upon a 
social grace; and in still another upon the possession of a special .merest. 
Learning is affected by social status, and grouping for all purposes based 
upon any single one of these factors is inappropriate One must also 
not forget that many behavioral changes arc the results of group de¬ 
cisions, and congeniality of the individual to the group .s an .mportant 

factor in this process. . 

Recent studies have shown that most people work better m groups, 

even of two people, than they do alone, and that mdiv.dua.s are more 
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strongly motivated by group goals than by extraneous rewards. 18 Per¬ 
sonal objectivity, emotional warmth, and spontaneity are qualities ol the 
“social atmosphere” of effective learning situations, and social maturity 
is not an automatic function of chronological age. A knowledge of these 
and other findings and of the experimental literature in the field of 
grouping is essential if the school administrator is to make, through 
grouping, a more effective learning situation in the classroom. 


Coeducation. The question of whether boys and girls should be 
educated together or not has seldom been discussed on its merits. Un- 
doubtedlv the earliest decisions in our countrv were determined bv the 

4 S m 

economic impossibility of providing in small communities separate 
schools for the sexes, and these decisions have been confirmed bv the 
universal recognition of woman’s right to an education equal to that of 
man and by the evidence more recently adduced of almost identical 
intellectual abilities. Under our general practice girls persist longer in 
our secondary schools, graduate in larger numbers, and carry off most of 
the scholastic honors. These facts are sufficient to warrant a re-examina¬ 
tion of the question. 

As has been shown, girls as a rule come into puberty a year or more 
before boys, and from about the age of twelve to fourteen tend to be 

taller and to excel on intelligence scores. It is at and immediatelv follow- 

& 

ing this period that teachers have found most difficulty in retaining the 
interest of boys in classwork and in restraining the restlessness which 
urges them to drop out of school altogether. A very little at this time 
would be sufficient to set up in boys a hostility to their studies, which 
might easily continue or increase indefinitely. 

Girls do better classwork at this time for other reasons. In the first 
place, probably for the most part as a result of conventional training, 
they are more docile than boys, more willing to do what they are told 
to do, more eager to avoid a “row” or a “scene” as a result of conflict 
with their teachers. Consequently, as a rule they faithfully perform 
set tasks, even when the values arc not apparent, tasks against which 


1S For a bibliography and brief review of nearly 150 recent 
Bunnie O. Smith and A. J. Dolio, • Recent Developments in 
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boys may rebel. Moreover, girls seem to be more responsive in class, 
quicker to volunteer an answer, and neater in their written work. These 
qualities will naturally increase their standing in the eyes of a teacher 
and would tend to make the bovs feel a sense of inferioritv, which may 
result in less interest in school tasks and even in hostility toward the 
school. At this period, too, girls have fewer outside interests, such as 
in machinery, group games, and long rambles in fields or woods; and 
conventionally they are held more in the home and permitted less 
frequently to attend “movies” or to follow their own personal desires. 
Of course there are many exceptions on both sides; but the stated 
characteristics seem to be true for the sexes taken as whole groups. It 
would not be difficult to understand why in large measure the junior 
high school period is one of great difficulty, especially for boys. 

No one desires to argue against coeducation, but some experimenta¬ 
tion might well be carried out in the segregation of boys and girls in 
certain classes during the early years of the secondary school. This is 
now common practice in shop courses and in physical education. It 
might be tried experimentally in such subjects as literature, where the 
emotional content should be constantly emphasized; in music and in 
art; and especially in the physical sciences which involve phenomena 
with which boys arc usually more familiar by previous experiences than 
are the girls. In the later years of the high school, segregation might be 
desirable only in physical education. 


Discipline. Youth arc critical of disciplinary procedures and some¬ 
times justly, for discipline is a responsibility which teachers often fail 
to administer properly. Cole has well summed up the principles of good 
discipline w hich those in charge of youth should observe. 


Good discipline for adolescents has five outstanding characteristics. It 
is, first, the natural result of the misbehavior. For instance, if a hoy loses 
his temper and throws an ink bottle at the wall, the natural punishment 
is to make him clean it up—not to require him to solve six extra problems 
in algebra after school. Second, punishment must be certain; if a Latin 
teacher sometimes makes students remain after school to finish uncom¬ 
pleted work that they have had plenty of time to finish before class and 
sometimes lets them go scot-free, the punishment for poor preparation 
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is too variable to be efficient. Third, punishment should be just; the Eng¬ 
lish teacher who gives a failing mark to a boy because, on the final exami¬ 
nation, he split an infinitive is being so unjust as to defeat his own ends. 
Fourth, punishment must be impersonal; the history teacher who gets 
annoyed at a pupil’s general inattention and assigns a penalty that springs 
primarily from her own exasperation will never succeed with adolescents. 
They know that the penalty is only an outlet for the teacher’s emotions, 
and they blame her rather than themselves. Finally, punishment should 
always be constructive, so that it will lead to better self-control. Letting 
pupils suggest and carry out their own punishment is more likely to de¬ 
velop self-control than penalties assigned from above . 19 

Orientation of New Pupils. Pupils coming into the secondary school 
encounter many new experiences. There is usually a larger school, there 
is generally a different teacher for each subject. There are special rooms, 
study halls, clubs, many activities, and an unfamiliar schedule. In large 
schools there are deans and counselors and home rooms and assemblies— 
all of which the pupils have not previously encountered. There are also 
many, many strangers. 

The staff of the school will be wise to plan periods in which the pupil 
may be oriented to the building, the teachers, the curriculum, the social 
life, the regulations and requirements. The orientation program should 
be carefully planned and executed as rapidly as possible. For obvious 
reasons the program can not be extended over a term, as is done in 
some schools, nor, on the other hand, can it be accomplished in one hour. 
To carry out the program effectively, teachers, administrators, and up¬ 
per-grade pupils should participate, each performing a definite function. 
The principal may acquaint incoming pupils with the physical organiza¬ 
tion of the school, with its background and traditions; different teachers 
may explain the curriculum, the marking system, and the school regula¬ 
tions; pupils may explain the student government and the social life 
of the school; and it would be well to have the custodians explain the 
care of the building. When this is done the new pupils run much less risk 
of embarrassment from violation of school rules or of loss of time through 
ignorance of proper procedures and sources of information. 

19 Luclla Cole. Psychology of Adolescence, rev. cd.. New York, copyright iq, 2 by 
Farrar and Rinehart, p. 142. Used by permission of Rinehart and Co., Inc. 
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The task of designing and operating a program of secondary education 
appropriate to the needs of adolescents is truly a difficult and challenging 
one. Only the well-informed, the competent, and those who continue 
to grow in professional depth and understanding should undertake it, for 
they are the only ones who can do it effectively. Young people have a 
right to obtain the best that society can provide for them, and this 
standard should be applied everywhere. 
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/ CHAPTER 



THE FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


In the light of the foregoing discussion of the special demands which 
modern social living makes upon the school and of the nature and 
characteristics of the adolescent boy or girl, it is now appropriate to 
consider the educational functions which the secondary school needs 
particularly to perform. The term “secondary school” as used in this 
connection applies to both the junior and senior high schools and may 
be extended to the junior college. Not all of the stated functions are 
applicable only to the education of the adolescent: several of them may 
in varying degrees begin in the elementary' school and continue c%cn 
bevond the junior-college period. Each function, however, is beliesed 
to be important, usually most important, in the education that nor¬ 
mally begins about the age of twelve and concludes some six years later. 

No division of the whole educational program into units can be 
soundly made, no suitable courses of study' can be constructed, nor 
problems of articulation solved until the functions of the secondary 
school arc clearly determined and made operative. In principle, tie 
functions as here stated are widely accepted among the profession, in 
practice, however, they have not been fully or sufficiently attempte 


1 Since their appearance in the first edition A tins book, the Functions 
discussed in great detail in the report of the Committee on the Orientation of Second^ 
I <luc.ition (see functions o/ Second,try Education, Bulletin No. > 4 . CP ^ r n 0 f css i ona l 
ondary School Principals. January, iQJ 7 >- This report received cons derailk I 
attention, and was the subject of organized discussion by professional >.r | 

the country. While these discussions have not w.«h^«.M in 

will note that several of the functions are only partly and inadequa > 

current secondary school practice. 
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There is need for continued critical consideration of these functions; 
there is even greater need for immediate and vigorous cflort to translate 
them into secondary school practice, in the form in which they are here 
presented or as revised in the light of the collective thinking of the 
profession. 


INTEGRATION 


1. It is important to continue by definite program , though in diminishing 
degree , the integration of students. This should be on an increasingly in¬ 
tellectual level until the desired common knowledge, appreciations , ideals., 
attitudes , and practices are firmly fixed. 

To be happy and effective, to be a “good place in which to live and 
in which to make a living,” indeed, in order to preserve itself at all, a 
society must be an integrated, organic whole. It may not be merely an 
assemblage of individuals, each going his own way, but must be bound 
together by common values and ideals, by tics of common cultural and 
intellectual understanding. Lest society go too far in the direction of 
conformity, however, individuality must be fostered. But individuality 
itself flourishes best where there is security arising from common cultural 
and intellectual kinship, from mutual reliance and a sense of inter¬ 
dependence . 2 

The need for integrating individuals into a common social group is 
especially important in a democracy. Democracy, which extends to all 
the right and obligation to share in making common social decisions, 
depends for its continuance and success upon a citizenrv which has 
common values and ideals and which recognizes common responsibilities 
and obligations. Every man or woman who exercises the right of fran¬ 
chise participates in determining the policies of the whole nation. The 
vast extent of our country and the variation induced by differences in 
cultural origin and sectional needs argue the wisdom of a school program 
directed toward achieving social integration. The wide and rapid dis- 

2 For a penetrating distinction between "individuality" as a social necessity and asset 
and "mdmduahsm" as a social liability, sec John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy, 
of Experimcntaltsm, New York, The Century Company, 1931, pp. 234 fT. 
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semination of news, the case of communication, the frequency of travel, 
and the high degree of social and economic interdependence show the 
necessity tor efforts to unify our people. Already we are more unified 
than manv of the nations of the Old World, where variations in lan- 
guage, customs, and attitude cause conflict and make democracy dif¬ 
ficult. Such unity as has come to our country, despite the obstacles, is 
convincing evidence that a program intelligently planned and skillfully 
followed can secure an even greater degree. The schools are merely one, 
but the most important one, of several agencies to achieve the desired 
end. 

Objection may be raised that a standardized citizenry is not desired. 


Unquestionably interest results from variety, and progress comes 
through original and gifted individuals who strike out in new directions; 
and for these reasons encouragement should be given to all who in¬ 
telligently and purposefully set out on adventurous lives. But even these 
adventurous ones conform in most matters. Integration is concerned 
with the essentials of living, with ideals and attitudes which by general 
agreement make possible amicable social living and successful demo¬ 
cratic government. In all other matters variety is not only permitted 
but is welcomed. Even in moving to achieve commonly approved 
ends, there is room for differences in judgment as to proper procedures. 

Free speech, one of the fundamental privileges in a democracy, is 
fostered in order to ensure that any proposed variation from common 


practices may be heard and considered by others. It sometimes seems 
that we arc more concerned to guarantee freedom of speech, even to 
those who attack the accepted ideals of our society, than to make all 
citizens, especially those who arc maturing to their rights and responsi¬ 
bilities. aware of the principles on which social living and democratic 
government are founded. It is in just such matters that integration is 
essential. It is unsafe to assume that the ideals of society or of govern¬ 
ment will be thoroughly understood and fully accepted unless there is 
systematic effort to teach them, and it is absurd to guarantee freedom of 
speech to anv enthusiast who is hostile to our ideals unless we have pro¬ 
vided for an equallv clear and cogent presentation of what society 
considers essential for its maintenance and for its progress. When the 
arguments for conflicting ideals are made clear, then and only then are 
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citizens able to decide which is the better. Democracy, more than any 
other type of social organization, needs a program that seeks to further 
the integration of its citizens in the knowledge, ideals, attitudes, and 
practices that are essential to its perpetuation and improvement. 

The statement of this first purpose ot secondary education assumes 
that the integration attempted by other agencies is not sufficient. The 
elementary schools for two reasons cannot by themselves discharge this 
obligation: first, the task is too large for the limited time at their dis¬ 
posal; and, second, the pupils are not sufficiently mature to understand 
the intellectual basis ot commonly approved values and ideals. The home, 
the church, the press, the radio, and the motion picture undoubtedly 
make large contributions toward social integration , 3 but their effort is 
uncoordinated and uncontrolled, and their effect is not alwavs in the 
right direction. It education is an investment to contribute to the per¬ 
petuation and betterment of society, the educational process must 
systematically provide for the kinds of integration that are desired. 

On the secondary school, therefore, a great responsibility rests. It 
must continue and, in large measure, complete the program for inte¬ 
gration initiated by the elementary school. It must supplement and 
correct the accomplishments of other agencies. And while establishing 
attitudes, it must provide a sound intellectual foundation for them. Al¬ 
though the secondary school has made some progress toward the ob¬ 
jective of integration, its accomplishment has been too little a matter of 
planning. Even those charged with administering what has proved the 
single most effective agency, the extracurricular program, have ap¬ 
parently failed to conceive of social unification as a main objective, and, 
in consequence, have accomplished less than they might have done. 
What is needed is, first, a general acceptance of obligation; second, an 
agreement regarding the matters on which integration is needed; and, 

third, a definite program wisely prepared and skillfully followed to 
achieve the desired ends. 

Objection may be made that no schoolman—and no other person, for 
that matter—can be certain as to the values and ideals with respect to 
which our nation should be unified. Although this charge is largely true. 


‘Tim ,s especially true of the motion picture. See the appropriate references in the 
chapters on the ryiores . 
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no judgment by an intelligent and concerned group is likely to be far 
wrong. It is better lor an individual school consciously to foster in- 
tegration in such values and ideals as it judges to be essential than to 
leave the matter to chance; but the larger the number of schools which 
cooperate in formulating a program of integration, the more likely they 
arc to find the true centers around which faiths and convictions should 


gather. There can be no question about the need of integration in, for 
examples, ideals of democracy, tolerance, loyalty to the common good, 
and the like. Few if any such objectives set up by a curriculum group are 
likely to be wrong. Ultimately, as they become professionally conscious 
of the need, the schools may develop a comprehensive and evaluated set 
of objectives, selected and presented in a program by a carefully chosen 
group of representative leaders. In the meantime each school may do 
something definite that will be a positive contribution to the welfare of 


society. 

0 

The means for securing integration in secondary schools are numerous. 

o o * 

A powerful influence for integration is the fact that in the schools there 
are associated daily throughout the year boys and girls from every social 
and economic level. Knowledge gained through common studies, extra¬ 
curricular activities, and the general atmosphere of the school with its 
constant influence on conduct, all contribute. I here is a suggestion here 
that differentiation, especially in the content of courses, may go too far. 
Differentiation is. of course, highly desirable and necessary; but it is safe 
only when developed on a foundation ol social unity. Integration should 
aim at fostering appreciation not merely of aesthetics but also of natural 
and social phenomena, and at inculcating ideals of government, morals, 
and social conduct, attitudes favorable to the good life and actively 
hostile to the bad, and respect for practices that are approved by the 
societal group. If a faculty arc conscious of the need of integration and 
agree upon a common program, they can contribute also in many un¬ 
mentioned ways toward accomplishing the ends of integration. That all 
methods may be effective, they must be based upon reason and sup¬ 
ported bv strong approving emotions. . , 

That we know how to secure integration when we really desire it has 

|„c „ proved during periods of war. Though more dramatically obvious 
in ;1 national crisis, integration is just as truly necessary in t.mes ot 
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peace. We should be wise in utilizing the institution which reaches so 
large a part of our population to inculcate in all citizens the ideals and 
attitudes which we believe should be possessed in common by all. After 
all other agencies have done their work, there is still left much for the 
secondary school to do. 


SATISFACTION OF NEEDS 

2. It is vital to satisfy the important immediate and probable future needs 
of the students in so far as the maturity of the learner permits , guiding the 
behavior of youth in the light of increasingly remote , but always clearly 
understood and appreciated , social and personal values. 

Though much of the old curriculum still remains, there has been in 
recent years a weakening of faith in the values ot much of traditional 
education. Unfortunately this has not been accompanied or closclv 
followed by a positive common understanding of what the school is 
actually intended to accomplish. There is need for a commonly ac¬ 
cepted rule or principle upon which the foundation of an educational 
program may be built. This principle should be unmistakably sound, 
clear, universally applicable, and directive of what shall be done. 

Some years ago Briggs proposed what he termed the Golden Rules of 
Education, the first of which is: The first duly of the school is to teach 
pupils to do better the desirable things that they are lively to do anyway* As 
simple as this statement sounds, its acceptance provides guidance to¬ 
ward a sound program of education. To apply it involves answering 
three questions: i) What are the pupils concerned likely to do in life 
whether they have further training or not? 2) Which of these activities 
are desirable? or better, what is the relative desirability of each activitv? 
3) How can the pupils be taught to do better the desirable things that 
they arc likelv to do anvwav? 

I he first question can be answered only after a systematic survey 
of what the pupils concerned actually are doing. The results of the survey 

4 This statement must always be accompanied by that which appears in the following 
section, p. 177. For a fuller discussion of the "Golden Rules," see Thomas H. Brines, 
Improving Instruction, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938, Chap. x. 
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should serve to reveal their immediate needs. What the pupils are likely 
to do in the future is more difficult to ascertain. The safest means of 
obtaining some insight into their probable future needs is through a 
careful study of what older people in the same or a similar social en¬ 
vironment—fathers, mothers, older brothers and sisters, and friends 
—arc doing. Of course, it must be assumed that important changes will 
take place. Social, scientific, and technological progress, changes from 
one environment to another, and unusual advancement in life will bring 
new needs; but such an inventory of the activities of adults of close kin- 
ship and similar environment will provide an indication of most of the 
future needs of pupils. It is no easy task to observe, to record, and to 
analyze the activities of any section of the population; but the results 
furnish the raw material out of which courses of study must be made. 
This function docs not indicate the whole of education, but it is of 
primary importance: the first duty of the school is to prepare for doing 
better those desirable things that actually arc done in life. 

The second question concerns the evaluation of the items recorded 
in the inventory: Which arc desirable? Immediately this question is 
raised, the teachers who are not accustomed to conscious independence 
of judgment and who therefore prefer to have decisions made by some 
"authority” disclaim ability to give an answer. And yet who can doubt 
that if everyone used his own judgment and selected items that he 
approved, our curriculum would be vastly improved? There is probably 
greater wisdom in "authorities,” but there is greater knowledge ol local 
conditions by those on the job. The judgment of the former would dis¬ 
agree with those of the latter in only a small fraction of the items, but 
these are the very ones likely to be important for any community. An 
attempt by teachers to decide which activities arc desirable will at least 
make them more competent to consider courses proposed by others and 
it will make them better teachers because they will become more con¬ 
scious of values and more sensitive to them. 

It will be found that only a relatively few of the recorded items of 
probable actions may be judged actually maleficent. The vast majority 
of them are in varving degrees good. Consequently the second step be¬ 
comes a matter of assigning relative values to the approved activities. 
Practic.ilK' a scale of five weightings-ranging from essential to harmless 
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—is useful. When these arc assigned, naturally there will be differences 
in judgment; combined wisdom, however, is not likely to be far wrong. 
An attempt by any group of teachers to agree on the values to be as¬ 
signed cannot fai 1 in contributing to protcssional-mindcdness and in a 
wholesome receptivity to improvements in the curriculum proposed by 
others. 

The third step is to decide how desirable activities may be performed 
better. Everyone, lor example, who attends a secondary school cats, 
reads newspapers, and listens to music, and is likely to continue to do 
so. How' can each one be taught tb select and cat his food more wisely, 
to read newspapers more discriminatingly, and to listen to music with 
keener enjoyment? Perfection ot performance is, of course, the ideal; 
but the immediate concern is improvement. Because it is not realized 
that any improvement constitutes a degree of achievement, much teach¬ 
ing is less effective than it might be, aiming at remote and unattained 
ideals and neglecting those near at hand that may be achieved. If im¬ 
mature pupils arc taught ultimately to do desirable things even as well 
as teachers have learned to do them, a large degree of success will be 
attained. Certainly that is the first step. 

All this lays the emphasis on assured rather than on contingent needs. 
It is obvious after a moment’s reflection that education cannot prepare 
for all possible contingencies. An attempt to do so results in superficial 
learning or in the absurdity of the White Knight who set out upon his 
journey with a mouse-trap because he might need to catch a mouse, 
when the silly Knight had never even learned to stay on his horse. 5 


5 •* 


Hut 


you've got a bee-hive—or something like one—fastened to the saddle,” said 

Alice. 

Yes, it's a very good bcc-hivc,” the Knight said in a discontented tone, "one of the 
best kind. Hut not a single bee has come near it yet. And the other thing is a mouse-trap. 
• suppose the mice keep the bees out—or the bees keep the mice out, I don't know which.” 

'I was wondering what the mouse-trap was for,” said Alice. "It isn't very likely there 
would be any mice on the horse's back.” 

' Not very likely, perhaps,” said the Knight; "but, if they do come, 1 don't choose to 
nave them running all about.” 

You see,” he went on after a pause, "it's as well to be provided for everything. That's 
the reason the horse has all those anklets round his feet.” 

But what are they tor?” Alice asked in a tone of >*reat curiosity. 

“To Kuard against the bites of sharks,” the Knight replied. 

Lewis Carroll, T hvough //j<* 

Looking-Glass 
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Bishop Bloughram in Robert Browning’s “Bishop Bloughram’s Apol¬ 
ogy’’ was far wiser when lie anticipated his needs on an ocean voyage 
and then fitted into his restricted cabin what best would satisfy them. 
Gigadihs professed a higher ideal, but leaving behind his impossible 
impedimenta he would have had an uncomfortable voyage. Only after 
there is preparation for the most probable and important needs is there 
time for the contingent needs, those that may occur. This phase of the 
discussion implicitly suggests that all instructional units should be 
valuable regardless of what students may do later, that all subjects shall 
be good to the extent to which they are pursued. Of course frequency 
of use is not the onlv criterion; with it must be combined the weighted 
value assigned in taking the second step. And all preparation for life 
needs is limited by the adolescent maturity of the students. 

It matters little how the items from the inventory of life activities arc 
classified. Some educators have found it convenient to subsume them 


under collective headings such as “social-civic,” “moral, vocational, 
and the like; others would prefer different classifications. 6 Certainly 
the easiest and probably the wisest procedure at the present time is to 
distribute the list of needs among the traditional subjects of the curricu 
lum: English, art, science, etc. An attempt to do this will inevitably 
reveal the incompleteness of the present program as a preparation for 
life. Some subjects would be crowded and others relatively barren o 
material. New emphasis would be given and new topics would demand 
admission into formal education. There can be little doubt that an 
adoption of the principle proposed for determining the first duty of the 
school would result in revolutionary changes, not so much, perhaps, in 
the addition or elimination of subjects as in a perception of t ic im P° 
tance of manv details now largely neglected. There would be an em¬ 
barrassing richness of material, and the competition for a place in t 

« For various vcls of classif.ca.ions bc*innin B with the ■■-Seven 
Car.lim.l Prim ,ples of Secondary Umlcsl Males Bureau <rf Ulus <.on, Bn 

No. tt . Alexander ln,.|is. Prior,ples olSecondary td 

U,n B ,av.. Secondary Bdneauon Jo, «U. .937. Cha„ 

et a!.. The Chungmu Curricula m. Ncv . Reorganising Secondary 

=si“.^:rir.„ «- - ** 
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curriculum would result in the elimination of that subject matter tor 
which no convincing case could be made. 

With increasing maturity there develops an increasing interest span. 
In the kindcrgarcten all work must be directed to goals that are immedi¬ 
ate or at most a tew davs remote. On the secondarv-school level, stu- 

4 9 

dents have learned to work willingly and intelligently tor much more 
distant goals. It should be a function ot secondary education gradually 
to increase the span over which youth sees values, social as well as per¬ 
sonal. While satisfying important immediate needs, the school should 
also prepare for those as far in the future as the students can appreciate. 
All values that are sought should be clearly perceived and approved by 
the students so that their work may be more intelligent and economical. 


REVELATION OF THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 

3. It is also desirable to reveal higher activities of an increasingly spe¬ 
cialized type in the major fields of the social heritage of experience and 
culture , their significant values for social living , the problems in them of 
contemporary life , the privileges and duties of each person as an individual 
and as a member of social groups; to make these fields satisfying and de¬ 
sired by those naturally gifted for success in them , and to give information as 
to requirements for success in these fields and information as to where further 
training may be secured. 

The Golden Rule of Education as stated under the second function 
has as its complement the following: Another duty of the school is to 
reveal higher activities and to make them both desired and to a maximum 
extent possible. This statement assumes that education is a “leading on,” 
that it is never completed, in school or outside. While immediate and 
probable future needs are being satisfied, students must be made aware 
of possibilities which they might otherwise not see or which they would 

see but dimly. Without such awareness, human progress would be greatlv 
hampered and retarded. 

Secondary education has always revealed something—much, indeed— 
of the racial heritage, especially in academic fields, and in recent times 
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in practical fields as well. But it has never seriously accepted the re¬ 
sponsibility for making its various phases ardently desired by students. 
Some teachers have succeeded, of course; but this creation and also a 
direction of an impelling appetite should be accepted as an obligation 
for all. It is one important criterion by which success of the program 
should be measured. It is of small value, though of some, for a student 
to be introduced to what others consider wealth unless he too makes a 
similar evaluation of it. If in it he does not find and appreciate values 
for himself, he assuredly will work the field in the future no more than 
he can avoid. 

Through procedures similar to those proposed for the first of the 

Golden Rules of Education, the secondary school will need to consider 

all the heritage of mankind, the practical as well as the cultural. The 

school mav not assume that the existing curriculum contains all the 

* • 

wealth that has been accumulated by civilization, for each generation 
adds to it, and changes in circumstances of living bring many changes in 
values; nor may it safely deprecate anything merely because it has been 
long taught. Because of accretions of intellectual wealth and of changes 
in ideals and in values, the curriculum needs to be periodically and 
radically revised. 

The social heritage is rich in a great variety of fields, and all of t tern 
should be considered. It is as if a father with universal knowledge shoul 
ask, “What of all the intellectual wealth of the world do I wish m\ son 
to be acquainted with and so earnestly to desire that he will without 
compulsion seek to possess it?” Because of the great variety of the " ca 11 
and of the peculiar differences in individual interests and aptitudes tc 
would choose from all fields those higher activities of most assured 
worth; he would attempt first to give his son some understanding anc 
appreciation of all kinds of knowledge in order that he might ecoine 
as well rounded as possible. And then as interests are manifest an as 
aptitudes become clearly seen he would lead his son to search or gra 
ually more specialized riches that promise the greatest satisfactions, 
in order that specialization may be in the right direction and that 
mav be based on a wide general education, the survey must come • 
In order that the student's time shall he expended as profitah y^P 
sible, the details selected from the several fields ot the sock 
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should all have assured values in themselves, regardless of whether more 
of the same kind are later studied. This revealing of the wealth that the 
experience of mankind has accumulated is one of the most important 
functions ot secondary education. 

The revealing of higher activities of various kinds carries an obliga¬ 
tion, as already stated, to set up wide and gradually more specialized 
interests. If the best kinds of interest arc to be set up, wisely directed, 
and made maximally valuable, the school must show to the student 
the significant values of all that is taught. That this is much more diffi¬ 
cult than imparting facts is obvious. But nothing else is so likclv to ad¬ 
vance the educational program and to ensure its effectiveness. When 
teachers attempt to reveal the values of the subjects of instruction thev 
themselves become more intelligent in their work and thev more care- 
fully and wisely consider the selection of details. That the program will 
profit from this is inevitable. Realizing the significance of the subject 
matter presented to them, students must accomplish more, for thev 
work more intelligently and more effectively. When a student, although 
passing with high honors examinations on facts, is mystified as to “what 
it is all about" he is likely neither to retain nor to apply what he has 
learned. 

To this appreciation of values must be added an acquaintance with 
the problems that may be solved by a possession of higher knowledge 
and skills. The significance of the social heritage is greatly enhanced bv 
an understanding of the problems in modern life that can be solved by 
the use of what is taught. Certainly the maturity of those who teach 
youth ensures that they are competent to reveal some of the life prob¬ 
lems that educated men and women must be called on to solve. The 
educated citizen should also understand and appreciate the privileges 
and the duties that he assumes as heir to all the ages. He is not likely to 

do so in any adequate manner unless early directed by those wiser and 
more farsighted than he. 


Made aware of the possibilities of a higher and richer life, students 
have sometimes been impelled to attempt ambitions impossible because 
Ot personal hm.tat.ons or because they never were informed where to 
hnd necessary help or direction. A part of the obligation of the secondary 
school, therefore, while revealing and creating desire for higher activities 
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in the several fields of life, is at the same time to give information as to 
the requirements for success. This is an important part of guidance— 
cultural as well as vocational. Not in every inviting field is it possible 
for an individual to be successful; and even if it be, he may not care to 
pay the price of adequate preparation. If the school reveals the lesser 
opportunities as well as the greater, a student may find some one op¬ 
portunity which is not only inviting but also possible to him. The 
secondarv school should also make the student acquainted with the 
numerous institutions and agencies to which he can turn for a furtherance 
of his ambition. If education is successful, it will set up incentives for 
further study, either in institutions or by self-directed efforts. This study 
will be facilitated if the student knows which higher school or training 
agency furnishes the instruction best for him or if he is informed which 
libraries, lecture courses, or materials afford most help for his independ¬ 
ent efforts. 


EXPLORATION Of INTERESTS , APTITUDES , 
AND CAPACITIES 


4. It is importunt to explore higher and increasingly specialized interests , 
aptitudes , and capacities, looking toward the direction of students into avenues 
of study or of worI{ for which they have manifested peculiar fitness. 


This function is closely related to the third and is sometimes confused 
with it, but there is a distinct difference between the two. The third 
function is to reveal opportunities in fields of learning and activity; this 
fourth function is to ascertain the interests and capacities of each student. 
Only on the basis of the efforts to achieve both functions may guidance 


safely be attempted. 

Differences in individual abilities of several kinds will cause students 
to be attracted to certain fields of activity and repelled from others. 
Also each student will have better chances of success in some hel s 
than’in others. Which higher activities attract an md.vidual and promise 
| lim success should be known early in the secondary school per.ock 
Fortunately the world demands a great variety of serv.ccs-so great, in 
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fact, that everyone has abilitites ot some kind that will be in demand. 

& 

Both the school and the individual are concerned to ascertain which 
lines of education promise tor him the greatest returns. 

Beyond the common education essential for all citizens, differentiation 
is necessary. But it must be appropriate to the students concerned, and 
adapted to their peculiar interests, their aptitudes, and their native 
capacities. The secondary school is the most important social agency 
for ascertaining the peculiar interests, aptitudes, and capacities that each 
individual adolescent has, so that it can direct, encourage, and help him 
toward future endeavor which promises most success and happiness 
to him and to the social unit that provides the education. 

The exploratory function is a positive, not a negative one: it is pri- 
\ t nd in hat the indi\ id ual is most likely to be successful and 
happy and only incidentally for what he is unfitted by nature. Un¬ 
fortunately the secondary school has too frequently been satisfied with 
the latter discovery. It has found that a pupil is for some reason un¬ 
fitted for the subjects that it offered, and has turned him out not 
materially bettered for performing the work of the world or for living a 
larger intellectual or a more useful civic life. Unquestionably the sec¬ 
ondary school by exploration has found for what many of its students are 
fit, and has marvelously advanced gifted students along lines in which 
they have achieved success. But society is concerned with all of its 
children; they arc its future. For each person, the secondary school should 
endeavor to ascertain not only some appropriate field, but the highest 
one in which he promises to be competent. Again we ask what this 
individual is likely to do, how the school may help him to do better all 
those things that arc desirable, and how it may lead him to want and to 
be skillful in higher activities which without education he might never 

attempt. & 


Exploration of the individual should be along as many lines as pos¬ 
sible, for many unsuspected interests and talents arc discovered by even 
brief excursions. So far the educational scientist has invented no safe 
substitute for actual experience. It is true that he can with considerable 
accuracy tell at an early age the degree of inherited intelligence or 
capacity for learning, that an individual has, and in a few fields he can 
with less certainty speak of special aptitudes; but his skill is as yet too 
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limited to do more than supplement the explorations of all pupils in 
many kinds of activity—intellectual, aesthetic, and physical. Interest, 
which cannot be foretold, compensates for a considerable lack of aptitude 
and capacity; when combined with them, it ensures hard work and 
success. 

The secondary school should endeavor to ascertain for what higher 
fields of learning the individual is especially fitted, and to encourage 
him in these for advanced study in higher institutions or for avocational 
activities. The school is also concerned with vocational fitness. It is a 
great social economy if secondary education is able to ascertain in what 
major type of vocation each individual is most likely to succeed and 
be happy—and not merely the type of vocation, but the highest type 
for which lie is competent. There is tragic evidence of failure when, after 
years of study, the “educated” individual docs not know for what he is 
fit and the school is not competent to advise him. Exploration, then, 
should be wide and varied. It will not cease after the major field of 
academic and vocational fitness is found, but will continue with gradually 
increasing specialization. Because the time of a student is more and more 
valuable as he climbs the educational ladder, exploration should for 
economy be by means of activities valuable in themselves. E\er\ unit o 
study should, so far as possible, be good to the extent to which it is 

pursued. 

It is too much to expect that secondary schools will ever be com 
plctely successful in performing this function. Lite is too complex an 
individuals arc too variable as well as complex for that. But any success 
is a material contribution to the economy of the world. Later adjust¬ 
ments can and inevitably will be made; the school has only part ot the 
responsibility, which it should no less for that reason accept. °" e '^ 
much the secondary school may achieve by means of exploration wi 
worth-while material in ascertaining the peculiar interests, aptitu ; 
and capacities of its students, it cannot be successful unless it is P r< jP‘ 
to use its results. It must furnish appropriate—and that means Y 

difierentiated—curricula. Not only that, it must ha\e tie cou **jj 
denv to pupils who have not proved their competence t e °PP° ^ 
to pursue at society’s expense studies in which they are not 

succeed. 
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Exploration should be at increasingly specialized levels of interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities. The elementary school attempts to present 
most of what is essential for all future citizens; the secondary school 
completes that task and begins specialization. This gradually increases 
through the college until extreme specialization is reached in the uni¬ 
versity. Neither revelation nor exploration can be entirely successful 
if extreme specialization begins earlier tor students of great natural gifts. 
For those of lesser natural endowment it will, of course, begin earlier. 
It is not wise to continue exploration when the limits ot an individual 
have been reached or revelation in the face of persistent and increasing 
distaste and failure. 


SYSTEMATIZATION AND APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 

5. The school should help youth to systematize knowledge previously 
acquired or being acquired in courses in such ways as to show the significance 
both of this knowledge and especially of laws and principles , with under¬ 
standing of wider ranges of application than would otherwise be perceived. 

A fact has no meaning except in relation to some context. The date 
of the discovery of America, today’s baseball scores, Newton’s first law 
of motion, the latest turn in American foreign polic\—all these can 
be understood only in relation to a background of events, each as a fact 
within, so to speak, a constellation of facts. The ability to understand 
a fact and to make some use of it is contingent upon an awareness of its 
relations, of its associations, of other facts which have preceded, paral¬ 
leled, or followed it, and which have some bearing upon it. In learning 
facts, more is involved than mere memory; organization is involved, and 
synthesis, and assimilation of specific ideas within a larger system of 
thought. Knowledge is not usable unless it can be related to situations, 
unless it can be consciously related to a particular purpose. 

The educated person is not the one who knows the largest number of 
discrete and isolated facts, but the one who has organized his knowledge 
in such form as to render it most usable. The process of education 
necessarily involves teaching each individual how to organize his knowl- 
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edge into orderly systems of ideas. Learning is at first in small and more 
or less isolated units, but as it proceeds these units are progressively 
integrated into larger wholes, and the coherence of these wholes as well 
as their interrelationships with others are made apparent. The organiza¬ 
tion of knowledge is, of course, not exclusively a function of the second¬ 
ary school; it is begun much earlier and advances with the progress of 
the child toward maturity. But it is in the secondary and higher schools 
that the organization of knowledge can be emphasized. Probably only 
for the intellectually more gifted student will it extend very far. 

The organizations attempted will be of all knowledge that the students 
possess as well as that which they acquire during the school period. The 
purpose will be to show the relations of each unit to all others so that 
the resulting pattern may be most usable for the demands of life. The 
skeleton of any organization will be the laws and principles that gne 
facts their greatest meaning. It is quite possible for a person to start 
a motor car or to observe an eclipse without knowledge of the causative 
principles, but the extent to which he knows the principles enhances 
his appreciation and enjoyment, his capacity to increase his knowledge, 


and his effectiveness in use. 

Laws and principles, therefore, become of increasing importance in 
secondary and higher education. Here the attempt should be made not 
merely to present them clearly but also to relate them to a sufficien 
number of facts so as to begin a structure to which additions may later 
be made independently and habitually. Unless the value of such system¬ 
atic knowledge is revealed, many students are likely to be contcn ' 
out either increasing or retaining it in the future. One mean, o pros mg 

this value is repeatedly to show the worth of systematized knou dg ^ 
At all times youth needs to be shown wide ranges of appheat.on of « h t 

it is learning; and this the courses in secondary schools 

attempt It is not necessary actually to compute the orbit of Halles 

come, in order to appreciate the values that lie in certa.n. toolsh.g 
mathematics; but an understanding of how those tools arc used 
astronomer helps the student to relate them to his own system of knoss 
edge and gives him as well a motive for acqu.r.ng them ^ 

It may be reasonably doubled that any great “ m ° lln d t who 
result from an effort to achieve tins function with all the studen 
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attend our secondary schools at present. Only those of superior intel¬ 
lectual gifts will succeed in this organization of knowledge into orderly 
systems; but success is necessary for the higher intellectual life, and 
the secondary school should attempt it as far as possible and profitable 
for all. continuing its efforts chiefly with those who can materially profit 
from them. Other students will be profited most by emphasis on one 
or more of the other functions. This is a phase of differentiated training 
with which less has been done in the past than should be attempted in 
the future. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND DIRECTION OE INTERESTS 

6. An important function of education is to establish and develop in all 
major fields of knowledge * not merely in a few protected subjects , interests 
which are numerous , varied , and as deep as possible , and to direct some of 
these by means of differentiated courses to ends most worth-while for each 
individual , the hope being that they will lead on to a continued education 
both in higher institutions and outside of any formal school. 

The cultivated person can be distinguished by the number, variety, 
and depth of his interests. These make the world meaningful, and more 
than anything else they spur one on to the acquirement of still further 
knowledge. Education is effective in proportion as it “leads on” to 
continued activity, in the school or outside it. The secondary school 
has a major function of setting up and developing interests in as many 
of the major fields of the social heritage as possible. The traditional 
curriculum assumed that only a few protected subjects were worthy of 
study and in far too many instances it accepted no responsibility for 
creating interests even in them. The new curriculum docs not deny the 
cultural values in these fields of knowledge. It simply realizes that all 
of the accumulated intellectual wealth of the human race must be con¬ 
sidered, that what seems relatively most important for modern life must 
be selected—ancient culture, science in all of its phases, social relations, 
pictorial art, and what not. But more than this, it accepts the respon¬ 
sibility not merely of presenting knowledge and organized systems of 
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thought, but also of creating and developing interests until they are so 
strong that they will maintain themselves. This presents a tremendous 
challenge to secondary schools and affords not merely a direction to 
curriculum makers but also a criterion for measuring success. 

Because of individual differences, efforts to initiate and to develop 
interests arc likely to be especially successful only in certain fields with 
each student. Here is articulation with the functions of revelation, ex¬ 
ploration, and guidance. An important purpose of education at the 
secondary-school level is to ascertain to what his natural interests pre¬ 
dispose each student and to develop for him the field or fields lor which 
he is notably fit. Of course it is only by adventuring into all sorts of 
fields of knowledge or activity that discovery may be made of individual 
aptitudes and fitness. But all this adventuring should have as a primary 
purpose the creation of interests. Even a few fertile seeds sown at this 
stage may develop into hardy plants and much fruit later, either in the 
election of courses in higher institutions or in independent vocational or 
avocational activity after schooling has been terminated. 

That education may be rounded and lull, rather than narrowly special¬ 
ized, secondary schools should attempt to create a great variety ot in¬ 
terests. An Aristotle, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Franklin, or a Goethe has 
a rich life because of the variety of phenomena that appeals to him anc 
invites his intellectual activity. So in lesser degree for all individuals. 
Secondary education has the unique opportunity of spreading before its 
students the wealth of the world, of indicating its values, and of directing 
the initial possession of such selected parts that appetites are created 

for more. , . , 

Along with the number and variety of interests should come depth. 

Superficial interests are better than none, but they are not sufficient 
There probably comes a time in the life of every educated man when he 
must decide in which direction he will primarily go-toward mcreas, 
the variety of bis interests or toward deepen,ng one or more of them 

most to the individual. The secondary school has the espcc.a 
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of increasing the variety of interests and of making them as deep as 
possible in the limited time at its command. 7 


G UI DANCE 

y. The secondary school should undertake to guide students , on the basis 
of the results of revealing and exploratory courses and of personnel studies , 
as wisely as possible into advanced study or vocations in which they are 
most lively to be successful and happy. 

Individuals differ widely in many ways—in physical health and 
strength, in native intellectual powers and capacity, in aptitudes for 
various activities, and in acquired interests. Consequently it cannot be 
reasonably expected that all students in secondary school will be equally 
attracted to all the studies offered or equally successful in them, nor 
that they will be equally successful in the same adult activities. Fortu¬ 
nately the work of the world is of wide variety and demands all sorts 
and degrees of talent. It needs lawyers, law clerks, and messenger boys; 
inventors, producers of raw material, manufacturers, promoters, sales-, 
men, mechanics, and laborers; and life offers many wavs of using leisure 
time in a wholesome manner. There is something that every individual 
is fitted to do. 

Of course there arc many common needs. All normal citizens must 
acquire fundamental skill in reading and numbering, must learn the pri¬ 
mary laws ot health, and must be led to understand and accept the obli¬ 
gations imposed by democracy, to mention only a few examples.The 
ability to satisfy these needs begins to be developed in the elementary 
grades; the secondary school continues the work on a higher level in a 
gradually diminishing degree. With advancement toward maturity in¬ 
dividual differences and consequent needs become more and more ap¬ 
parent: an angle small at its apex shows increasingly divergent boundary 
lines. 

' T his function is so important and so inadequately realized that it is discussed at 
greater length in Chapters xv-xvn. 
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There is great waste in the frequent trial-and-error method of finding 
one’s place in the world. Everyone has observed some individual often, 
without good reason, electing this subject or that in school, unsuccess¬ 
fully seeking something which he can master with profit and often per¬ 
sisting unhappily because he docs not know in which direction to go. 
Evervone is familiar, too, with the blind groping, after leaving school, 
from job to job and with the too common settling down in a job that 
demands only a fraction of one’s abilities. Personal tragedy and economic 
waste result from two causes: ignorance of the opportunities that lie 
ahead and ignorance of the peculiar powers of the individual. Some sub¬ 
jects and some vocations have about them such a halo of respectability 
or such a dramatic appeal that they attract many who are unfit for success 
in them, although fully competent to succeed and to be happy in others. 
It is well known that the choice of college is often most unintelligent. 
Also, a fetish of higher academic education results in unjustified ambi¬ 
tions that are often wasteful in every respect: many enrolled students 
never acquire interests in the subjects taught, and while performing 
required drudgery they are diverted from preparation for the activities, 
vocational and avocational, which they will presently perform inade¬ 


quately or tardily. 

Obviously it is a great economy for each individual to find early the 
highest spheres of activity in which he can engage with a probability of 
success and happiness. These are not vocational merely, but intellectual, 
aesthetic, social, and political. The function of guidance is important 
not merely at or near the time of leaving school, but all through the 
secondary-school course. Skilled personnel work should be undertaken 
systematically and should be done continuously. W hat the best met io s 
are we do not yet know with certainty. Mistakes will inevita ^ \ c 
made- but they arc not likclv to be so numerous or so serious as those 
made*by the unaided student. The school should use revealing courses 
so that he may know something of the possibilities that lie ahea , ma ing 
him conscious at the same time of their requirements, of their limitations, 
anti of their values. It should use exploratory courses which in them 
selves of assured value, will reveal and at the same time make J^tud^ 
aware of his peculiar interests, aptitudes, and capacities. . n _ 
accumulate about each individual pertinent data which throw hgl 
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the probability of his success. As a result of all these means the school, 
the pupil, anti his parents should come to some agreement as to the 
program that is best for him. If, as inevitably will happen, some parents 
have for a child an ambition that is not justified by the results ol the 
revealing and exploratory courses and by the assembled personnel data, 
the school authorities are amply warranted in refusing to permit him 
to attempt the program, provided at public expense, that does not 
promise success. Unless such a right is recognized and used, the whole 
principle of education as an investment by society breaks down—and 
there is no other that justifies the expenditure ol public money for free 
education. 

Guidance should continue far bevond initial and tentative decisions. 
Always liberal in consideration of the desires and ambitions of pupils 
and parents, the school will be quick to correct mistakes of judgment or 
to recognize the emergence of latent talents or a change in attitude and 
industry. It will follow up youths who have entered other institutions 
or vocations, partly to learn how to do better the job of guidance for 
others and partly to rescue individuals who have chosen unwisely what 
they attempt. Often with greater maturity and experience they can be 
returned to a program for which they have become ready. The constant 
purpose of the school should be to help each individual find the highest 
activities, avocational and vocational, in which he can be successful and 

r 8 
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8 . Secondary education should attempt to begin and gradually to in¬ 
crease differentiated education on the evidence of interests , aptitudes , and 
capacities demonstrated in earlier years. 


It has been argued by some that because of the richness of the social 
hentage the secondary school should offer no specialization hut only , 

general education much the same for all. The extent and the variety of 

* 

Chapter xvm. Cr <>f “ f *■« P"*'™ connected with guidance. see 
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the social heritage are, on the contrary, the very reasons why specializa¬ 
tion, even on the secondary school level, is necessary. No one can master 

J * 

all fields of knowledge. Individual differences result in some capacities 
that arc soon filled, in some aptitudes so strong that they demand early 
special development that they may contribute most surely and fully 
to personal and social progress, and in such variety of interests that a 
common program cannot satisfy or hold all students. Economic needs 
and demands arc so great that many students arc likely to be ambitious 
to terminate formal schooling before they have mastered anywhere near 
all that it has to offer and that they need. As a result ot these facts 
the secondary school should vary its program to ensure that each student 
shall be developed to do better the desirable things that he is most 
likely to do anvwav. 

Previous to differentiation and along with it the school should, of 
course, present as balanced and as extended a general education as is 
possible, ensuring at the same time that it shall be profitable to society 
as well as to the student. The extent of this general education will vary 
with the individual. Though this seems paradoxical, specialization should 
begin earlier for students of few interests and small capacities than tor 
the more gifted, for the latter are competent to receive and profit more 
from a widely balanced and extended liberal education than are their 


less fortunate fellows. 

Differentiation is obviously needed because of individual dificrences 
in interests, aptitudes, and capacities, and also because of the varied 
opportunities in. and demands by, the world. The only question is the 
extent to which the secondary school shall differentiate its offerings. 
Theory generally is on the side of a program of studies varied so that 
each individual shall gradually be developed in the special lines of study 
and work that lie is most competent to do. Practice in the large secon ar\ 
schools is in this direction, too; but in the small schools, because ol 
their limitations, little is now done. The function should be more suc¬ 
cessfully performed in large schools and in some way realized tor students 


J " Guidancftoward appropriate differentiation should begin early in 
the secondary school. Through revealing and exploratory courses and in 
the light of personnel data, differentiation is started lor the normal 
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of students with perhaps one elective in the eighth grade, gradually in¬ 
creasing to a maximum of not more than three-fifths of the curriculum 
at the end of the usual secondary-school period. For exceptional cases 
much more differentiation should he provided. By a gradual increase 
in the amount of differentiation pupils can adjust themselves with less 
difficulty and the school can focus attention on fewer things at a time 
and thus discover changes that may seem advisable. 

Differentiation has another advantage that is sometimes overlooked. 
While providing for the peculiar needs of individuals it removes them 
from classes in which they have little or no interest and in which they 
can be held by extravagant costs of time and effort to achieve only a 
modicum of success. Their presence in such classes inevitably is a handi¬ 
cap to the students for whom the work is suited and attractive. If a 
teacher is permitted to concentrate his efforts on a group of students 
homogeneous with respect to interests and competence, a hitherto un¬ 
known degree of thoroughness and of rapid advancement is made pos¬ 
sible. Often in our efforts, frequently ineffective, to lead the one student 
to some over-ambitious goal we arc grossly unfair to the four-and-thirty 
who are not only able but also eager to reach it. 


A fETHODS OF TEACHING AND OF LEARNING 


9- The school should use in all courses , as largely as possible , methods 
that demand independent thought , involve the elementary principles of re¬ 
search, and provide intelligent and somewhat self directed practice , individual 
and cooperative, in the appropriate desirable activities of the educated person 


The primary objective of education is to ensure that desirable activi- 
ues will be performed. Methods of teaching arc a means to facilitate 
learning. Good methods of teaching are an economy; a sound curriculum 
and methods of learning are essentials. The basic consideration in deter- 
mmmg what methods of learning shall be fostered is that education is 
... ' 3ncludcd ,n the formal secondary-school period; if successful it 

1 b , C ConUnucd manner and somewhere, in higher institutions 

or independently. The question always to be asked is, "What are the 
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desirable ways for pupils to learn outside the compulsions of the school?” 

It is only natural to expect methods to be adapted to the maturity 
of students. When students develop to the secondary-school level they 
should for the most part be mature enough to acquire and to use methods 
that lead as rapidly as possible to power for more or less independent 
progress. But not infrequently the methods that are effective on lower 
levels are too long continued, with a consequent delay in the introduc¬ 
tion of those demanding more independence of study. T his tendency 
persists in the secondary school partly because teachers arc not quick to 
recognize the readiness of students to rise to more mature and independ¬ 
ent levels of work. It persists, too, because no small part of the traditional 
secondary-school curriculum invites mechanical drill, especially bv teach¬ 
ers who have no rich background for their subjects or by those who ha\e 
little vision and faith. 

During recent years much progress has been made in the methods of 
teaching used by elementary-school teachers. Much less attention has 
been given to the matter in secondary schools; the teachers have not so 
commonly had professional training, and little supervision of classroom 
procedures is provided. Here and there teachers in secondary schools arc 
conspicuous for their skill in superior methods, but for the most part 
attention is focused on getting traditional or selected subject matter 
into the heads of the pupils. By and large, exposition is well done, but 
following that there is an inordinate amount ol drill, often uninteresting 
and meaningless to the pupils. Recitation periods are too largely given 
up to regurgitation of what has been presented by the teacher or by 

U Methods of the secondary school should continuously demand of 
students independent thinking. 9 As education purposes to teach students 
to do better the desirable things that they will do anyway and also to 
reveal and make desired higher types of activity, it is inevitable that 
the schools should stress independence of thought. No one could cxpcc 
adolescents to work at any time with full independence or to escape the 

Sec Henry C. NWnson, "A .he 

~s. New York! The Macnn.hn Co.. .936. 
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hard drudgery demanded for the mastery of tools and their application. 
But undoubtedly they arc capable of much more independent study 
than is ordinarily required of or permitted to them. 

This approaches research in its most elementary forms. It requires 
that students understand each problem to be solved, whether initiated 
bv themselves or by their teacher, appreciate its value and importance, 
propose means of solution, and when satisfactory ones arc found apply 
them under direction toward the achievement of a solution. Such a 
method demands more of teachers than lesson-hearing, but the results 
are greater. It gets from students more work, more intelligent work, and 
therefore more economical work. Bv it thev learn not onlv an abundance 
ol facts and principles, but also how to find and evaluate problems, how 
to proceed in the selection of suitable methods, how to apply them 
with independence, and how to be sure that they have at the end 

achieved what thev set out to do. These are ccrtainlv desirable activities 

* * 

for the educated person. 

Another advantage of this method is that it involves what life fre¬ 
quently demands, cooperative work. This is not the old division of 
drudgery, which usually results in mastery for no one, nor is it the group 

work in which one more able student directs the auxiliary labors of 

* 

others. It can be made a valuable training for true cooperation: a com¬ 
mon understanding ot a problem and common contributions towards 
its solution. Leadership will, ol course, appear in these groups too, but 
it is less likely than under the old plan to be a weak imitation of the 
traditional teacher instruction. 


RETENTION AND DIRECTION OE PUPILS 


10 . The secondary school should attempt to retain each student until the 
law of diminishing returns begins to operate or until he is ready for more 
independent study in a higher institution , and when it is manifest that he 
cannot or will not materially profit by further study of what can be offered, 
to eliminate him promptly , directing him as wisely as possible into some 
other school or into worl^for which he seems most fit. 
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This statement of purpose recognizes both the rights of the individual 
and also those of the social or political unit that provides the means of 
education. The former is ambitious, ol course, to do the best thing for 
himself; the latter makes an investment to better itself through the 
betterment of the individual. At some point the secondary school will 
have done all that it can economicallv do lor everv individual, and 

J * 

further effort will result in too small a return to cither him or society 
to warrant further outlay of time and money. When that time comes 
cannot be known with certainty, but it is a responsibility of the school 
administration to use its best judgment. Honesty to the individual as 
well as to the supporting public demands that uneconomical efforts shall 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Ideally it may be that a school could find profitable courses for all 
individuals up to the age of eighteen or twenty-one; but practically 
it must be realized that it frequently docs not do so. Small high schools 
arc too limited in the possibilities of their offerings, and large ones by 
tradition or by lack of public support, for courses to which they have 


not become accustomed. Our campaigns to popularize secondary educa¬ 
tion have been more successful than our efforts to provide curricula ap¬ 
propriate to the needs and capacities ol all students who ambitiously 
continue their efforts. It cannot be questioned that many students are 
now enrolled in courses that do not materially profit them and conse¬ 
quently cannot pay dividends on the investment to society. 

This statement of purpose, therefore, is a frank compromise with the 
practical situation with which our secondary schools arc faced. Until 
the theorists are able to propose curricula of assured value to all students, 
however varied their interests, aptitudes, and abilities, and until society 
is willing to provide them in small schools as well as in large or to furnish 
substitutes for small schools, the inevitable conclusion is that when the 
law of diminishing returns is obviously operating, students should not 
be allowed further to waste their own time and the public money. It is 
quite possible, indeed it is desirable, that an effort to exclude students 
from school will result in bitter protest from parents. Such protest may 
cause the needs of excluded students to be brought into sharp focus and 
both theorists and the public will be challenged to provide for them. 
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If we recognize a waste in our present procedure, it is not honest to 

palliate it. As Carlyle once said, “Let us have the crisis; we shall have 

either death or the cure.” We have faith that we shall furnish the cure. 

But exclusion of the student who is not materially profiting by what 

can be offered is not the whole of the obligation. The school at the same 

time should accept the responsibility for guiding and encouraging him 

into another school, either higher or coordinate, or into work for which 

he is most fit. This statement of function is motivated not by less interest 

* 

in the student but rather by more. As promptly as the need becomes 
evident he should be directed where he can best advance his own inter¬ 
ests. At one time that will be in a trade school; at another it will be in 
remunerative work of suitable kind. 
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CHAPTER 


ARTICULATION BETWEEN 
EDUCATIONAL UNITS 


The ideal organization of schools would provide an uninterrupted, 
continuously adjusted education for every pupil until he reaches the 
maximum development possible. Such an uninterrupted education has 
not been provided in the school systems of the United States. As is well 
known, we have elementary schools, often preceded by kindergartens 
and occasionally in recent years by nursery schools, then secondary 
schools, in many instances divided into two three-year units, and, fi¬ 
nally, colleges, occasionally also divided, technical schools, and uni¬ 
versities. These separate units have considerable justification, but they 
undoubtedly cause interruptions when an individual completes the work 
of one and is transferred to another. To retain their advantages and at 
the same time to approximate the ideal, many adjustments in adminis¬ 
tration should be made. These desirable adjustments will be discussed 
in this chapter. 

The lack of articulation goes back historically to the beginnings of 
our schools. As has been shown, our earliest secondary schools, modeled 
on those in England, were virtually independent of any lower unit; 
the academy improved the articulation with elementary schools but 
at first was more or less independent of colleges. The earliest high schools 
in different parts of the country were either college-preparatory or 
terminal, their dual function coming gradually, the latter not yet being 
definitely accepted early enough for a large fraction of the students. 
The famous Committee of Ten proposed its program without representa¬ 
tion from the elementary grades, and in varying degrees later committees 
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have also been aloof. All the time the influence of colleges on secondary 
schools has for several reasons been great. Their ‘‘dominance” has been 
and is largely due to the fact that secondary education for a long time 
did not with sufficient clearness define its special functions and work 
consistentlv to achieve them. Had it done so, the various efforts to im- 
prove articulation would have been vastly facilitated. 

Existing inarticulations can be largely explained by the great faith 
that we have in organization. It has manifested its effectiveness in busi¬ 
ness, in sports, and in politics; and in our education the organization of 
units of instruction is probably unparalleled for economical administra¬ 
tion. But organization docs not sufficiently provide for the articulation 
of the units to achieve for each child an uninterrupted and continuously 
adjusted education gradually becoming differentiated according to his 
powers and needs. The lack of such provision results in untold loss of 
effectiveness of effort and consequently in money. 


The Essential Provision. Primarily what is needed, of course, is a 
comprehensive program of education, soundly based on a social philoso¬ 
phy, providing for the development of each child and assigning to each 
administrative unit special functions toward which it will consistently 
work. A great deal of skilled effort has been more or less negated by 
the failure to provide a comprehensive total program and to decide wit 1 
considerable definiteness what each administrative unit should uniquely 
attempt to accomplish. It is very difficult to plan for the art.culat.on 
of variables. When special functions of secondary educauon are defined 
a„d manifested as an essential part of the complete program, hen can 
articulation be made intelligent and effective. Then, and only then c 

t 
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and more intelligently directed toward achieving or approximating the 
ideal, an articulation of all efforts leading to an uninterrupted and con¬ 
tinuously adjusted education for each pupil. Every teacher must accept 
the program as a whole and must both know and respect the special 
functions of the units immediately lower and more advanced than the 
one in which he teaches. The overlapping of subject matter, the gaps in 
complete education, the conflicts in method, the periodic adjustments 
to new practices of pupils whose achievements and capabilities arc in¬ 
adequately known, and the lack of teamwork tor the achievement ot a 
commonly accepted goal, cannot be tolerated in any economic program. 

Articulation and Organization. It has been argued by some that 
articulation will be achieved by changes in organization, especially by 
twelve-year schools, running trom the first grade through to college, or 
by six-year secondary schools. Such argument is specious. In the first 
place, it would be impossible for a long time to come, if ever, to effect 
such physical reorganization. Articulation must primarily be sought in 
the organization that we have, whatever that may be. In the second 
place, there arc sound reasons, educational as well as administrative, for 
separate elementary, secondary, technical, and higher schools. Each has 
its special functions that can best be achieved in a separate unit of 
organization. And, in the third place, however pupils arc segregated, they 
will develop toward differentiated and increasingly complex needs; and 
an approximation toward an uninterrupted and continuously adjusted 
education can be achieved only by the formulation of a comprehensive 
program for the whole of it and by the assignment of definite special 
functions to each of the three or four logical units, whatever number of 
years may be assigned to any of them. 

Of course, the difficulties of articulation are increased when the units 
of organization vary within a single school system or when there are 
numerous transfers from one system to another, especially when one is 
private or parochial; but the basic solution of the major problem is the 
same. When there are numerous transfers from private schools to the 
secondary schools of a system, the obvious remedy is to seek a common 
agreement on an educational program and on the special functions of 
each administrative unit. If these arc not accepted or are imperfectly 
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achieved, the receiving school can form special classes, make special 
programs, or generously accept credits, making clear to the private 
schools and to parents that the transferred pupils are penalized only for 
not having had the courses that are essential for the continuance of 
their education in the new unit. Publicity should be given to such 
penalties in order that they may be less frequent in the future. 


Admission. Problems arising from admission of pupils to a secondary 
school emphasize the lack of articulation. The secondary school cannot 
logically take the position that the elementary grades must prepare 
pupils precisely for inflexible requirements, nor can the elementary 
school, with the whole educational process in mind, insist that it be 
wholly free to develop its course of study without regard to the second¬ 
ary school. Pending better articulation, all pupils should be received into 

the secondarv school on recommendation of the elementary school, what- 

* 

ever basis for promotion has been used, and given an appropriate tenta- 
tive classification. When this proves to be unsatisfactory, change in 
placement should be made only after convincing evidence has been ac¬ 
cumulated. It must be remembered that the recommendation of the 
lower school is based on an extended acquaintance with the pupil and 
that, unless judgment has been influenced by sympathy or outside pres¬ 
sure, the early impressions by the new school may not be sound. 

Of course the great majority of admissions will be routine, based on 
academic accomplishments and on readiness to undertake a normal cue 
riculum of the higher school. Some few, however, will be ol over-aged 
boss and girls who as a rule arc manifestly incompetent but who are 
social misfits among younger children. They should be received and 
given special programs suitable to their peculiar or small abilities. There 

is little probability that any of them will persist long in the 
school; but so long as they do remain they can be made bet cr ^ 
both by such learning as is possible and also by the social influences 

admission should be reported to the prmcipa, 
of the contributing school and made the basis for a cbscussm leading 

diff^th^ 
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for its work in English and foreign languages; the other eared nothing 
about that subject, placing on its own teachers the responsibility lor 
such grammar as is not functional in simple communication, but it 
severely handicapped pupils who had not been taught to make a certain 
tvpe of book report. Obviously here was a problem in articulating the 
courses of study. Other unsatisfactory adjustments in the secondary 
school will reveal the need of articulations in methods ot teaching, in 
administrative routines, and in social conduct. An efficient general ad¬ 
ministration will use every case of poor adjustment by a pupil as evi¬ 
dence of the need tor better understanding by both lower and higher 
schools of the comprehensive program and of agreement as to just what 
each one should attempt to contribute to its achievement. 


A Cumulative Record. Within the past few years nearly all school 
systems have adopted the use of a record card which accumulates for 
each pupil all pertinent data from his entrance to his leaving school. 
Providing such data arc accurately recorded and used, they can be of 
invaluable aid in improving articulations. The cumulative card should 
record the pupil’s date of birth, state of health, with a special note of 
physical defects, intelligence quotient, ability as estimated by his several 
teachers, academic record, achievements as measured by standard tests, 
attitude toward work, special interests, unusual activities, character 
traits, social development, home conditions, expectancy of remaining in 
school, and ambitions. 1 2 

These data arc most helpful for articulation, however, only if it is 
assured that they arc known by teachers in the receiving school and used 
with both intelligence and consistency. The following uses of the data 
were reported by twenty-one school systems: 


1. Aid to teachers in becoming better acquainted with pupils. 

2. Foundation for various individual adjustments and useful in secur¬ 
ing best possible individual development. An aid in counseling pupil as 
to choice of courses and elective subjects and in talking over with him his 
vocational plans. Helpful information for home-room teachers and boys’ 
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and girls’ advisers in dealing with individual cases, and counseling with 
parents. 

3. Basis for ability or homogeneous grouping. 

3. Guide for mapping out individual pupil assignments—also in adapt¬ 
ing content and method to group abilities. 

5. Serv es as a beginning for individual case history of each pupil in 
the high school—serves as a foundation for counseling. 

6. Aid to study-hall and classroom teachers in understanding children 
who need special care and guidance. 

7. Basis for arranging individual schedules. 

8. Special physical training programs dependent upon health informa¬ 
tion received lrom lower school. 

c>. Means of early selection of pupils for special work in music (or other 
subjects). 

10. Basis of placement in some cases with particular instructor, where 
choice is possible, if student is a behavior problem. 

1 1. Means of prevention of disciplinary problems. 

12. Basis of pupil assignment to home rooms. 

1 3. Guide to expectancy in quality of work and a means of checking 
accomplishment against ability. 2 


Orienting the Pupil. Promotion from a lower to a higher school 
usually sets up a gratifying excitement for pupils, but at the same time 
it brings challenges for adjustment that many meet only slowly and 
incompletely. To facilitate the transition, some principals go to the 
lower school and carefully explain to prospective pupils the organization 
of the receiving school and what it has to offer. Better still, others set 
aside a day on which the prospective pupils visit the receiving schools, 
learn the physical layout, visit classes, participate in some of its activities, 
and hear an explanation of its offerings. This plan works especially we 1 it 
each visiting pupil is assigned a carefully coached student guide. \\ hether 
cither of these means is used or not, plans must be made for orienting 
the new pupil as quickly and as completely as possible at the time of his 
entrance. Secondary schools might well follow the practice of many 
colleges and receive new pupils, with the assistance of a few older one , 
a day or two before the others return. This would enable the new pupils 

• The AH.cnlonon of ,kr Uni.s <-/ Ancr.cn Ed.,canon. Seventh 
Department of Superintendence, National Educa.tun Assoctatton. . 9 * 9 , P- 
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with less embarrassment to find their way about and would give teachers 
and counselors an opportunity to get acquainted with the entrants. 

One ot the most serious problems is to place new pupils in the proper 
curriculum when there is opportunity for election. Efficient school sys¬ 
tems take care of this before the end of the semester preceding promo¬ 
tion. On the basis of accumulated records, of personnel data and ambi¬ 
tion as well as of achievement, the lower school makes a recommendation 
for placement. Then, after such orientation as has been suggested, there 
should be a conference between the pupil and a parent, on the one hand, 
and a representative of the receiving school, on the other. Sometimes, 
when economy ot time is necessary, a meeting of all parents is called, 
and a general explanation of the offerings in the higher school is given,' 
later individual conferences being held if necessary. Printed or mimeo¬ 
graphed exposition should also be furnished parents and pupils to ensure 
that they understand the possibilities and the requirements of the cur¬ 
riculum program. When the ambition of parents or pupils is for a 
curriculum different from that which by the record seems to be advisable 
to the school, their selection may be accepted tentatively, unless it be 
obviously unreasonable; but they should be made to understand that 
they must accept the entire responsibility and risk for a time penalty 
if transfer proves necessary after failure. The school authorities as rep- 
prescntativcs of the public have an obligation to see that there is a 
minimum of waste due to improper placement. Not infrequently in 

their effort to placate overambitious parents they forget their obligation 
to the investing public. 

It is highly desirable that every new pupil be got to work immediately 
and happily. A poor start is a handicap. For this objective, assignment 
to a teacher counselor, and perhaps also to an older student as' an ad- 
Vjser [S imperative. The importance of the counselor, whether a separate 
omoa or a home-room teacher, is greater during the opening week 
than frequently ,s realized. In many instances it has been found ad¬ 
visable to form home-rooms at first homogeneous with respect to the 
contributing schools. For the further orientation of new stud n s mmv 
schools have printed handbooks, and some have oreoared , 

“Welcome Book.” giving much information that T cr , onc TT! 
know. These should be studied ,n the home-rooms. It is important mm 
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that each new student should during the first few days be incorporated 
into some group working at extracurricular activities. W hen such ac¬ 
tivities can be built on those begun in the lower school, so much the 
better. Efforts in all of these directions tend to facilitate happy effort 
toward the regular classroom work; and the home-room, in general, 
provides an excellent means of carrying on and coordinating orienting 
activities . 3 Pupils as a general rule tend to adjust themselves to the new 
situation in proportion to their intellectual ability, but there are, of 
course, exceptions. Great care must be exercised in the first few weeks 
that no pupils interpret the greater freedom of the higher school as un¬ 
bridled license. 

Efforts at orientation need to be long continued with certain pupils 
who adjust slowly. Without social adjustment and a steadily developing 
loyalty to the school as a whole, a pupil is unlikely to work happily or 
effectively in his classes. The home-room teacher has the most difficult 
challenge with each entering group. He needs to learn to understand 
each pupil, to penetrate apparent sameness in each peculiar individu¬ 
ality, and to get into early contact with the home of each child. loco 
all this immediately is manifestly impossible; but the counselor should 
be able by a study of the cumulative record cards of the group to learn 
which pupils are in most urgent need of attention. By using these cards 
before school begins, each teacher can materially improve the articu a- 
tion between the contributing and the receiving school. Early contact 
with parents of problem pupils often reveals means of adjustmg thes 
unfortunate boys and girls, of giving them the essential fresh start 
different environment for which many have been wishing. 

Elementary and Secondary. Besides such general P™ blemS ° f 
lation as have been discussed, there are some pecuhar to 

contiguous units of administration, lnghs enumerates e.g 

that are necessary in passing from the elementary to the secondary 

C McK.. —W„ oW„„<r. _ o, NSW McC«w- 

— >■ Housh,on M,m,n Co " 
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1. The establishment of new social groups 

2. Adaptation to a diflercnt organization and administration 

3. Work under several more highly specialized teachers 

4. Acceptance of studies different in character 

5. Learning under teachers usually better prepared in subject matter 
than in method 

6. Adjustment to new methods of teaching 

7. Conduct under greater freedom 

8. Appreciation of a different school atmosphere 


All of these readjustments coming at the same time throw a greater 
responsibility on young pupils than all can accept successfully. Im¬ 
proved articulation between the two administrative units will lighten 
their burden and facilitate the educational achievement. 


Too frequently teachers in the elementary grades have looked on the 
high school as a separate and independent institution, traditionally re¬ 
spectable, especially because of venerated subjects and higher salaries, 
but on the whole not only hidebound and helpless, but also unduly 
critical of elementary school procedures and products, and inclined to 
shift responsibility for its own lack of adaptation. High-school teachers, 
on the other hand, too frequently have looked on the elementary school 


as an inferior institution lacking in seriousness and in dignity, doing a 
good job in some respects, but not sufficiently preparatory to make 
teaching on the secondary level easy, as somewhat reckless in departing 
from the old curriculum and in experimenting with novel and trivial 
subject matter. When such attitudes exist, even in small degree, effective 
cooperation is impossible. 

The remedy is, of course, primarily in the general suggestion made 
earlier: appreciative understanding of a comprehensive program for the 
whole educative process and consistent skillful effort to contribute to it 
the achievement of the special functions of each administrative unit 
No un.t can hold aloof, feeling that it alone has entire responsibility 
lor a pupil's real education. Teamwork is imperative. Articulation never 
requires that the adpistment be altogether by one unit to the other It 
means modification in both that they may work harmoniouslv for , 
larger common good; and intelligent modifications can be made only 
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after each understands the contribution that the other is expected to 
make and the means that it is using to make it. Such understanding 
begins in exposition in teachers’ meetings; it is developed by visits of 
teachers of each unit to the work of the other, visits not casual but 
directed so that they will lead to the activities that are important in 
articulation; and it is ensured only by constant skilled supervision. 
Teachers who have seen service in the other unit can be effectively 
used to develop understandings and to promote cooperation. Curriculum 
development undertaken jointly by elementary and secondary schools 
is also an effective means of articulation. 


Elementary and Junior High School. One peculiar inarticulation has 
resulted from the organization of junior high schools. Abundantly 
justified by theory, they took over the seventh and eighth grades, 
materially modifying the curriculum, especially by the introduction of 
new subjects. It should have been obvious that the elementary school 
could not be merely truncated and then expected to achieve the func¬ 
tions peculiar to it. The introduction of a junior high school should 
mean the reorganization of the elementary-grades curriculum so that 
after the relatively unnecessary had been discarded the essentials could 
be redistributed between the intermediate grades and the junior high 
school. Seldom was this systematically attempted. There was usual y 
the untenable assumption that the new administrative unit would 
automatically do in the seventh and eighth years what the elementary 
school had done, and at the same time introduce new subjects for the 

enrichment and advancement of education. . 

When one or more junior high schools have been introduced into a 

system, articulation with the elementary school should be assured > 
thoroughgoing redistribution of the important elements of the old 
:' venth and eighth-grade curriculum, enriched by auchmew mater, s 
:ls mav be introduced. Fortunately, by steadily increased ^'ec n . 
he elementary school can absorb many of the valuable topics into he 
intermediate grades; those that it can not should be distributed , he 

new school, lire junior ^ 

woTmlrLetfonnedT; to what the reorganized grades wil, present 
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in supplementation and extension. Cumulative record cards carefully 
kept by the lower grades and reports by the junior high school ot what 
is retained as measured by standardized tests will help articulation. A 
system of interschool visiting and curriculum-planning by joint com¬ 
mittees representative of both school levels will also be helpful. Both 
the junior and the senior high school should provide, perhaps in some 
such way as the state of New Hampshire has done, 5 for keeping tunda- 
mcntal skills up to necessary standards, all the time advancing them in 
new applications. 


Junior and Senior High Schools. Because the junior high school is 
a new type ot institution, its establishment has sometimes increased the 
very inarticulations it was expected to reduce. Where it has been de¬ 
veloped without an effective attempt to acquaint high-school teachers 
with its special functions and to convince them that it necessitates ma¬ 
terial changes in the senior high school as well, it has too often been 
considered merely preparatory to the senior high school, with a some¬ 
what greater allotment of time for mathematics and foreign languages. 
The establishment without careful planning for articulation and co¬ 
operative contributions to a common program inevitably results in mis¬ 
understandings, frictions, and waste. The senior high school is often 
skeptical of junior-high-school achievement, and voices frankly its 
preference for eight-year elementary school graduates as its entering 
pupils. One critic writes forcefully if inelegantly, “The senior high 
school has not changed. It is infallible. The junior high school sends over 
numbers of slow pupils to this high batting bunch of carefully selected 
intellectuals only to have them driven out of school in the tenth grade. 

This happens to about 40 per cent of the junior high school pupils 
during the first year.” 6 


Such severe criticism evidences attitudes that militate against articu¬ 
lation. The high school has worked with a narrower range of abilities, 
a group selected largely on the basis of abstract intelligence, however 


5 See 77 ,e Articulation of the Units of American Education. Seventh Yearbook \\ ls h 
‘TI". D ;P^tmcnt of Superintendence. National Education Association. ,929, PP . 

The fun,or H,gh School Curriculum, Eifth Yearbook. Washington. IXpirtnunt of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, 1927. Sec pp 47 _c, . • 

Junior High School and Senior High School." “ 47 5 - Ar “^lat.ng 
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much it may think some of its pupils incompetent to perform expected 
tasks. In consequence it frequently foils to understand the problems 
of the lower school and also to accept the principle that it is profitable 


for society to give every normal adolescent a suitable secondary educa¬ 
tion. The senior high school still too much emphasizes unrelated knowl¬ 
edge, leaving to higher institutions or to chance the revelation of pos¬ 
sibilities for application. There can be no real articulation between the 
units of secondary education until this emphasis is changed. Promising 
though the junior high school may be, it cannot be effective if it exists 
between two unmodified educational units. Although the junior high 
school should afford the senior high school more time for subjects taught, 
its prime function is to sort all pupils to the kinds of program from 
which they arc most likely to profit. It it can divert many pupils who 
assuredly can achieve small success in and have less need for some of 
the traditional subjects, the senior high school should be able to advance 


its pupils to heights far beyond the accustomed. 

Articulation here again, then, depends on a comprehensive program 
which all teachers accept and to which they cooperatively strive to make 
the special contributions for which the separate units are organized. If 
such a program is not prepared and vigorously promoted, an unusual 
opportunity for effecting articulation is lost. Contributing to this pro¬ 
gram there must he prepared, by representatives of both schools courses 
of study that not only eliminate unnecessary duplication, but also 
provide for keeping early acquired knowledge alive and giving it con- 
tinually larger applications, an agreement on general methods of pres¬ 
entation, and preparation for gradually increasing independence in self 
direction on the part of students. Intervisilation by teachers of both 
schools, frequent conferences between individuals and groups, overlap 
ping supervision, and unified curriculum construction will prevent 
uninformed and hostile criticism and will promote art.cuU.tion. 

I acking such provisions, a school system will inevitably find P'P> 
promoted from the junior high school not fitting into the classes of t 
senior 1. is impossible satisfactorily to prepare in the same modern 
language class pupils who will be assigned to one teacher who empha.i 

7 For an example of such effort at art icula.,on. see l 1 annah II. ££ 1 ‘ ^^ 

Senior 11 * 1 . School Articulation Program. H, g h I onus. 23.J « 3 . 
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the direct method and to another who uses the grammatical. General 
science, general mathematics, and general social studies can not be 
maximally successful unless their results are used as the means, not 
merely for assigning pupils to suitable curricula, but also as a basis for 
their advanced work. 

The junior high school should know what the senior school offers, 
reveal in its classes the opportunities and advantages of the advanced 
courses, and guide pupils toward electing the ones that promise most for 
them. Besides presenting an education maximally good whether pupils 
are eliminated or not, the junior high school is also a guidance institu¬ 
tion. The try-out courses in the ninth grade prove the wisdom of the 
tentative assignments, and permit with a high degree of economy cor¬ 
rections before pupils enter the more specialized work of the senior 
school. Even with such articulation as is common, there is evidence 
that its pupils adjust themselves more quickly to the senior high school; s 
with greater eflorts at articulation, the adjustment would be still better 
and the advanced work facilitated. To emphasize that there is a program 
of continuous education, graduation exercises should be abandoned or 


minimized. Cumulative record cards of the kind previously advocated 
should be sent forward before pupils arc promoted, and individually 
explained by personal conferences between representatives of the con¬ 
tributing and receiving schools. 

The senior high school should make a most serious effort by studying 
these cumulative record cards as personally interpreted to learn and 
provide for the peculiar abilities of each pupil. It should build its courses 
on those presented in the lower school and change its methods with full 
preparation of the pupil for understanding and using them. More lengthy 
and complex assignments are necessary, for example, and a greater degree 
of freedom in preparation; but pupils should be taught how to accom¬ 
plish them, how to plan their work, and how to study without the con¬ 
stant surveillance and help of teachers. Promotion does not mean any 
sudden growth of powers. Successes as well as failures should be reported 
to the junior school and be the topic of personal conferences between 
the teachers concerned in order that better articulation and greater ad- 


K Sc c Report and Recommendations of the Comm,ttee on fun,or Histh W/ 
of Education, The City of New York. June. .939. 4 Slhoo,t 
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vanccs in accomplishment may he possible in the future. The same length 
of day and of periods and the same system of marks and of records also 
facilitate adjustment by pupils to the higher school. 


Guidance. Guidance as means of articulation, especially between 
the elementary years and the senior high school, has already been men¬ 
tioned, but its importance is so great as to warrant further emphasis. 
At this point guidance lor vocations is of moment only for those over¬ 
age pupils who arc likelv to quit school at the earliest opportunity. 
For most pupils it should direct its energies to effecting the best intel¬ 
lectual, phvsical, and social adjustments of each pupil. Naturally it is 
most efficacious when the units ot administration are planned for close 
articulation, but it is needed in proportion to inarticulations that have 
developed. Throughout the child's entire school career there should be 
provided someone personally responsible and interested to cflect such 
adjustments as arc needed to make his education happy and maximally 


profitable. 

Whether the counselor is a special school officer or a home-room 
teacher, he should “have keen insight into child psychology, be trained 
to study and use records and other data carefully, have had practica 
teaching experience, have a knowledge of mental and personnel testing 
and of methods of making and analyzing case histones, and1 have a 
thorough acquaintance with the educational opportunities and demands 
not only of his own school but of those immediately above it, as well as 
of the confusing situations that are likely to confront the pupil. he 
counselor of early adolescents should also possess an abundance of s> m 
pathv, of tolerance, and of patience. There are strong reast>ns jh> the 
counselor should he an active teacher response for ^roup ° ,pupdv 
hor one thing, a teacher is more likely to understand a puptl s d.fh 

cullies; for another, responsibility for counseling reduces the empha 

on isolated and unapplied subject matter. Whether an acme tea he 
or not, the counselor must be assured by the admm.strat.on of suflu 

c „ devote to the important problems of guidance. Far tooTrc 
I;;;;;„y expectation is larger than the achievement permitted b> 

„ rhc scW c,.r, # V earhook. . Washington, Derailment of 
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heavy program of other, and often less important, duties. The counselor 
is the one person in the school system whom the home can consult with 
assurance that it will find someone who knows and is interested in the 
child. Preferably, unless personal antagonisms result, he should have 
responsibility for a pupil continued throughout one or more years. 


Besides the suggestions elsewhere made in this chapter as to the duties 
of the counselor, others will be found in special books on the subject. 10 

Articulation in social adjustment, which is a highly important ac¬ 
tivity of the counselor, is most needed at the beginning of secondary 
education, when most pupils arc in the critical early stages of adolescence. 
Not only arc old social relations more or less broken up, but the in¬ 
creasing differentiation of programs frequently makes difficult the es¬ 
tablishing of new ones. Instances arc not infrequent in which a pupil 
in a large high school will meet a different group of boys and skirls at 
every recitation period. Especially during the first few weeks the coun¬ 
selor, working through the extracurricular organizations, can be of great 
assistance to those children who do not make new friends easily. They 


can be materially helped by the assistance of older students. “Big Broth¬ 
ers” or "Big Sisters,” who have been trained to assume personal respon¬ 
sibility for inducting a few new pupils of the same sex into the intricate 
and confusing life of the new school. Speedy social adjustment and de¬ 
velopment arc important for their own sakes as educational objectives 
and they also facilitate academic learning. 


Teachers. Whatever the value of special officers and activities, 
articulation will chiefly be effected through teachers. Unless they are 
informed of a general comprehensive educational program, with the 
special functions of their own administrative organization, not only in¬ 
formed of it but convinced of its soundness so that they will work 
consistently for achievement, all other efforts at articulation will be 
Jargely set at naught. Because of their training and the very nature of 

ChTvn X iX ‘ eenth Y T h00 ^ Amcr “ a " Association of 

v ‘""nisiraiors, Chap. mi. I lie Adiustment an<l Guidance of p U mL in .1. R i 

Da > Washington. ami C.uuLnn, F,!nc 2 l t rT ' 
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their work, teachers tend to become individualistic. Their powers will 
be coordinated and directed to common responsibilities only if the 
principal works both skillfully and continually for that end. They are 
the sole means of securing articulation within a school, both between 
subjects and in a departmental field. 

Among the twenty chief causes of inarticulation ranked by 1.599 
educators 11 arc the failure of schools to attract and hold teachers of 
adequate personality, ability and training, especially in the tacts of 
child growth and development, and, it may be added, the failure to 
direct pupils into the work for which they are particularly fitted and 
to make best use of special or individual talents tor common ends. 
Teachers in high schools by and large need to manifest more compre¬ 
hension and less condescension.” Unless they comprehend and approve 
the educational program tor the school system as well as for their own 
subjects, cooperation in articulation is impossible. Unless they arc led 
to understand the peculiar abilities, talents, needs, interests, and am¬ 
bitions of each pupil, and can penetrate reticences to discover personality 
secrets, thev arc incompetent, whatever their academic learning. It is 
obvious, then, that for articulation the general administration must 
have a comprehensive program, and that it must continually be active 
to direct teachers to a knowledge of individual pupils so that this pro¬ 
gram mav be achieved. 

Cooperation in curriculum revision is a potent means of ensuring 
that teachers understand something of the -subject matter and the 
methods of the school on the next higher or lower level. W ork.ng to¬ 
gether .0 develop a curriculum which is consistent with the progress,ve 
development of the pup,Is. teachers will learn much o! then obhgauons 
as well as of what they may expect. Teachers in the lower sc oo c 
easilv he convinced of the necessity of givmg mastery over the iunda 
mentals tha, are not only valuable in themselves but also ut 

lo advanced work, and teachers in the higher schools can stm larl> b 
made less academically minded by realizing the effort that has b, 
expended to place the center of gravity in the pup,Is. In add,,,on 


“ See I lie entire- 
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cooperation in curriculum revision, which should he periodically con¬ 
tinued, teachers on the several school levels should maintain contact 
through conferences, mostly in small groups homogeneous with respect 
to subject matter or to the pupils taught. Such meetings must be ar¬ 
ranged for regularly by the administration. 

There arc frequently inarticulations where reasonably they might 
least be looked for—within a single school. For these the traditional 
subject-matter specialization is largely responsible. Teachers tend to 
present what is in adopted textbooks much as it was presented to them, 
without knowledge of the subject matter or the methods used bv other 
teachers, even in the same or in closely related departments. W hen such 
ignorance exists or when well-informed teachers are satisfied to work 
independently ot their colleagues, the principal has a sharp challenge. 
Physics cannot be economically taught independently of the mathe¬ 
matics department; physics, chemistry, and biology must be based on 
the preceding general science; courses in problems of democracy or 
economics arc conditioned by civics and history; and English composi¬ 
tion and literature should be closely related to all, or nearly all, other 
subjects. These arc merely illustrations of the many relations that the 
head of a school should be constantly concerned to make closer. 


Methods and Supervision. Inarticulalions and consequent neces¬ 
sities of sharp adjustment with change from school to school and even 
trom class to class often result from differences in methods of teaching. 
Good teaching anywhere constantly uses methods determined bv ac¬ 
cepted objectives. When the objectives of a period of education or of a 
subject are not clearly formulated, methods necessarily arc various and 
wasteful; when they conflict, methods will be different and will con¬ 
sequently set up challenges to articulation. It is the failure to set up 
and consistently to seek worthy and clearly stated objectives that 
causes inarticulalions, probably with more frequency than the conflict 
between those of different schools or different subjects. This is one reason 

why so much emphasis has been placed in this book on the functions 

of secondary education. 

* 


So far as generalizations arc sound, it is safe to say that on the lower 
steps of the educational ladder, methods are determined by the nature 
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of the pupil and tend to he harmoniously socialized and individualized. 
The higher steps incline to use methods determined by subject matter, 
with a diminution of socialization and sudden increase of individual in- 
dependence and responsibility. Standards that arc determined by the 
capacities of each pupil tend to be replaced by a single standard tra¬ 
ditionally or arbitrarily set. Such facts operate against an uninterrupted, 
continuously adjusted education for every pupil. The ideal, of course, 
is a continued use of the best on the next lower level with gradual changes 
adapted to the increasing powers of the students. That this ideal may 
be approximated, principals and supervisors must ensure by directed 
visits and conferences that the best shall be known and respected, and 
that justifiable changes in methods shall be introduced by careful prepa¬ 
ration of the students. It should be recognized that there is no one 
best method for all subjects and lor all teachers and pupils, and that 
each teacher should be not only permitted but encouraged to follow his 
own metier , providing that it promises effectually to achieve approved 
objectives. But there arc certain general principles of method that the 
supervisor should insist on at all levels. Simplicity, clarity, concreteness, 
patience, and drill, all consciously leading to worthy objectives, are 

nowhere out of place. 

At the beginning of each course the teacher should accurately asccr- 
tain tltc methods to which the pupils are accustomed, and he should 
no less carefully explain each detail of gradually introduced new methods 
and show painstakingly how it is to be used. Probably the greatest 
change that the secondary school methods introduce is that in inde¬ 
pendent study. Not only the pupils but the parents also should be 
prepared for that. Teaching pupils how to read large units so as to gc 
the desired essentials, to evaluate, to supplement, to organize, and to 
use them is a task that requires much time and skillful effort. The cn 
larged and more complex assignment here takes an increased • 

Many "how to studv” programs have failed because neglecting he 

facilitated. 
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Most supervision must be done by the principal, but there arc decided 
advantages for articulation in having supervisors who direct and co¬ 
ordinate the work of all teachers ot a subject in all schools. Theirs is 
the responsibility to improve articulation not merely by coordinating 
the work of all teachers but also by directing it to achieve the larger 
purposes of the educational program, welding it into a functioning 
whole. 12 Whether the supervision is undertaken by a special officer or is 
a function, the most important one, ol the principal, it is the chief 
means, after the preparation of a unified program, tor achieving articu¬ 
lation, both between administrative units and within a school. 1 he 
teachers’ meetings are his most economical instrument. 

Curriculum. The overlapping of courses of study in the elementary 
school and in the secondary school is probably least in unreorganized 
systems. While increasing inarticulations, tradition has definitely as¬ 
signed to the older types of schools special topics. Any attempt at cur¬ 
riculum revision or the reorganization of administrative units brings 
these inarticulations into consciousness and should do more than it 
ordinarily has done to remove them. Certainly either activity facilitates 
an articulation program. It is almost unthinkable that any curriculum 
revision should be undertaken except by representatives of all schools 
concerned or that junior high schools should be established without an 
enrichment of subject matter and a reassignment ot topics to appro¬ 
priate years so that there is not only a minimum of repetition but also a 
culminating progress toward a unified whole. Correlated teaching be¬ 
tween two subjects in the high school is difficult to achieve and to 
continue, but correlation between teachers of the same subject is feasible 
and imperative. If the program advocated in the chapter on remaking 
the curriculum 13 is approximated, a large degree of articulation is 
ensured. 

Secondary Schools and Colleges. Articulation between the high 
school and the college has from the beginning been hindered chiefly 
because each institution has been as a rule independent of the other and 
because neither has clearly defined its peculiar functions. The high 

'-See Ninth Yearbook. Washington, Department of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1931, pp. 101-6. 

13 See Chapter x of this book. 
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schools attempt to prepare for colleges and at the same time arc sup¬ 
posed to furnish a terminal education for all students, about half of the 
senior classes, who will enter no higher institutions. Because of the 
popular prestige of college attendance a much larger percentage of 
pupils than should do so insist on college-preparatory courses, and high 
school administrators and teachers in their devotion to tradition un¬ 
doubtedly wastefully increase the number by prejudiced advice. I he 
requirements for admission are more definite than the objectives for 
terminal secondary education, and in consequence the collcgc-prepara- 
torv courses as a rule are so much better organized that they seem 
superior to many students who would otherwise elect a curriculum 
more or less complete in itself. The requirements probably help the 
poor and mediocre teachers in that they set up definite goals tor achieve¬ 
ment. but undoubtedly they hamper the teacher of originality and they 
also furnish an excuse for secondary schools, with no clear program of 
their own, to prescribe to the majority of their pupils a curriculum 
that is unsuited to their needs and abilities and consequently that is 
highly wasteful of public funds. The problem is especially acute in 

small high schools. 

There is no natural reason why there should be antagonism or con¬ 
flict between the high schools and the college. 14 Both arc parts ol the 
machinery to provide a continuous education for those competent to 
profit from the advanced stages. The former unquestionably should 
prepare the academically able students for higher studies; the latter is 
dependent on such preparation for the material with which it works. 
Colleges are not organized to care for all youth regardless of their aca¬ 
demic interests and abilities. Possibly they should be, but the fact is 
that they arc not. Until they arc. they cannot be blamed lor making an 
earnest effort to select those young men and women who are most com¬ 
petent to profit from their offerings. 11 The fetish of higher education 

11 See Aaron 1- Brumbaugh. "Youth as a Common 
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coupled with increased popular economic resources makes it possible 
for them to select even more rigorously than formerly, and there is 
abundant evidence that the selection is increasingly skillful. Mistakes 
they undoubtedly make, but it is probable that the number of unfit 
students who are admitted to academic colleges is far greater than the 
number of competent who are excluded. It is safe to assert that the task 

of selection would be far easier it secondary schools could free themselves 

* 

ot parental pressure and be entirely honest in their recommendations. 

On the other hand, colleges, with some noteworthy exceptions, have 
not been too willing to change their entrance requirements even in the 
face of accumulating evidence that some ot the time-honored subjects 
required for admission do not have very much relevance to a student's 
work in college. 16 To the extent that the college requires for admission 
certain specified subjects, it operates to determine the curriculum for 
those pupils who plan to go to college. But even more serious is the fact 
that the college, by its specified entrance requirements, lends prestige 
to certain subjects which are therefore studied by many pupils who do 
not intend to enter college. The educational wastage caused by unquali¬ 
fied pupils who study algebra, geometry, college entrance physics, and 
foreign languages is tremendous. Some of these studies may have value 
for the college-bound pupils and even for some who are not college- 
bound, but in many schools these subjects are offered to and taken by 

practically all pupils, regardless of their future intentions for higher 
study. 


The Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, 
which will again be referred to in a later chapter of this book in further 
discussions of the problem of the high school vis-a-vis the college, 
showed rather conclusively that future success in college is not de¬ 
pendent upon the completion of any particular specified -high-school 
program. Over 300 colleges cooperating in the study agreed to accept 
graduates ot thirty selected secondary schools for a period of five years 
without regard to specific subject requirements for entrance. These 
graduates, when they were eventually admitted to college, were later 
compared with students who had entered by satisfying the conventional 


I* 3 " 1 Lconar ‘h “ Cjn Wc the Evidence on College 

moms. School Rct.cv. 53-.3*7-35. June. 1945 . The basic probU 
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college admission requirements. Comparisons were made with nearly 
1,500 matched pairs of students on the basis of the following criteria: 


1. Intellectual competence 

2. Cultural development; use of leisure time; appreciative and creative 
aspects 

3. Philosophy of life 

3. Practical competence; common sense and judgment; ordinary man¬ 
ual skills; environmental adaptability 

5. Character traits 

6. Emotional balance 

7. Social fitness 

8. Sensitivity to social problems 

9. Physical fitness 

Four significant things were revealed by the study: first, pupils who 
do well in high school usually continue to succeed in college; second, 
there is no pattern of subjects for college admission which is superior 
to any other pattern; third, pupils from the good experimental high 
schools do better in college than those from conventional schools; and 
fourth, among the pupils who attain the most outstanding success in 
college, arc those from schools which have made the most far-reaching 
departures from conventional curricula. In other words, the high school 
which makes a strong and intelligent efTort to reorganize its program in 
order to meet the needs of its students as adolescents does not alter at 
all thereby their chances for future success in college. 1 ' 


College Dominance. In recent years, colleges have, in increasing 
numbers, liberalized their entrance requirements. Some colleges accept 
a percentage of their applicants on the basis of high-school achievement 
only, 18 while others use entrance standards combining high-schoo grades 
with performance on college-entrance aptitude tests. It is true that the 
trend toward liberalizing college-entrance requirements has not >et 
become widespread, and this poses a problem in high school and colleg 
relations. Nevertheless, college dominance of high schools is more 

17 Slc Dean ChamberHn. Enid CtanbcHjn. WJ- iWt -> ~ * S ““' 
Did They Succeed m College’ New York, Harper and Brothers, .94 

18 See Chapter xvm, p. 435 - 
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excuse than a reason for the perpetuation of tradition. Relatively few 
secondary schools now take advantage ot such freedom as they have in 
offering terminal courses as well as in preparing students for college. 
Until secondary education has agreed on its special functions and de¬ 
veloped courses to achieve them, it cannot honestly excuse itself for 
devoting most of its energies to courses in which it docs not whole¬ 
heartedly believe. When confronted with the demands bv colleges it 
should be prepared to present definite plans for what it would do if 
entirely freed from any requirements. Some of the requirements may 
indeed be justly criticized, especially if one does not discriminate be¬ 
tween the academically competent students and those who wish to enter 
a higher institution merely to satisfy other ambitions; but it should not 
be forgotten that at present many colleges are earnestly seeking an 
effective means of finding the students with whom they can work suc¬ 
cessfully. The voluntary regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools arc doing much, and can do even more, to bring about a satis¬ 
factory articulation between the two institutions. 


Guidance in Selecting a College. One opportunity that the high 
school has for freeing itself from influences that it docs not desire is to 
guide students to colleges that offer courses from which individual 
students arc most likely to profit. To such guidance there arc two major 
obstacles. The first is that many colleges have no program that dis¬ 
tinguishes them from others that outline their objectives in undefined 
and indefinite terms of “culture” and “higher learning,” and that they 
do not describe their courses so that anyone can know their value from 
published descriptions. It is reasonable that they should do so, and the 
voluntary associations should use their influence to secure such char¬ 
acterizing exposition. The other obstacle is that parents often select a 
college for wholly illogical reasons and insist on preparation that is un- 
suned to the needs and capacities of the student. If the high school 
knows the student’s qualities and can be informed, directly or by the 
aid of a courageous state department of education, of the characteristics 

°f the availablc col,c g«- it has a duty to convince the parents of the 
wisdom of sending their boy or girl to an institution that will better 
suit the student. Failing that, it has an obligation to society to refuse the 
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expenditure of public funds on a preparation that does not promise the 

maximum return on the investment. Education is not wholly an in- 

* 

dividual concern. As the public pays for it, society has a right through 
its professional agents to determine what it shall be. If the parent desires 
something different, private schools are available to him. Properly 
organized high schools with a wide variety of courses should furnish 
irrefutable evidence against the unreasonable ambitions of any parent. 


Junior High Schools and College Requirements. Articulation with 
the colleges, especially with those of rigid requirements, has seemingly 
been made more difficult by the establishment of junior high schools. 
But the tendency is distinctly toward an acceptance by the colleges of 
the student work in the senior high school. An extended discussion ot 
this practice may be found in the Fifth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, pages 34 to 46. I he tendency will undoubtedly be 
still further extended if the public school systems demand it, thus leav¬ 
ing the junior high school entirely free to work as it will for the best 
interests of its pupils and of society. There is no inherent obstacle to the 
determination in grades 10-12 whether or not a student is naturally 
competent and prepared to do the work of the colleges. 


Placing and Orienting the Student. Articulation between high 
schools and colleges is dependent on the use made by the latter of the 
cumulative record cards accompanied by such additional information 
as has been secured relating to peculiar individual needs, interests, and 
talents. Some colleges seek orientation of their new students by means 

of a “freshmen week” and of survey courses. 

Colleges have a right to expect a greater degree of mastery of funda¬ 
mental skills than high schools by and large now assure. Students can¬ 
not he expected to do satisfactory work in advanced courses w.thout a 
thorough mastery of the elements of English express,on and vocabulary 
formulae and fundamental skills in mathematics prmc.ples and facts 
in introductory science, and the broad outlines of the deve opmeno 
man and his government. Without such mastery the sublets arc n 
. Lie whether a student goes on to college or not. nsuffic.cn 
on the part of some students has been the excuse by colleges 
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for many courses that overlap shamelessly with those already given in 
high schools. 19 The wasteful repetition, whether justified by the ig¬ 
norance of students or by the failure ot the colleges to ascertain what 
has been taught and to demand that it be known tor immediate and 
accurate use, is an outstanding evidence ot inarticulation. Regional as¬ 
sociations should insist that it be remedied. Similarly, colleges should 
assign students to classes according to their preparation. The absurdity 
ot combining in beginning classes, especially of science, students who 
have had no courses in the subject with others who bring certificates 
ol proficiency, is too great to be continued. The colleges must build on 
what the student has. If he docs not possess what he professes, it is onlv 
reasonable that he be penalized. 


Teaching. Although there is some outstandingly good teaching in 
the colleges, their methods are different and are likclv to continue to 
be so. Notably there is less personal contact between the instructor and 
the students than the treshman has been accustomed to, and there are 
less motivation of assignments, more independence in unsupervised 
study, and longer intervals between assignment and test. Articulation 
demands that these differences be recognized and the students prepared 
for them by gradual approximation in the last years of the secondary 
school. I here they should also be taught the principles of regular and 
systematic study, how to use the library, taking and organizing notes, 
evaluating them for a purpose, supplementing the acquired information 
from other readings and experience, and applying it to understanding 
a whole problem. Probably nothing is more needed in the high-school 
curriculum than a well-organized course in advanced reading, which 
approximates what is ordinarily called study. 

Much of college instruction is given through the “lecture method." 
Whether the best or not, it is one by which men learn not onlv in college 
but in church and other places of edification. Consequently the high 
school should give instruction, not merely for articulation but also for 


V^ C ' C V, C ° nar< I V Koos * "Overlapping in Hi B h School an.! College.” fournal of Edu¬ 
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providing a needed skill, in how to listen to a lecture, how to take notes, 
and what to do with them afterward. It is an assured waste to send youth 
on to colleges without some skilled preparation and directed practice 
in doing what they will certainly be required to do. In all probability 
every high school of more than average size has some teacher who can 
convey more ot information and of enthusiasm on some topics to a large 
group than can be conveyed by several less competent instructors work¬ 
ing with the same students in small classes. Something can be said for a 
moderate use of the lecture method in high schools regardless of whether 
students go to college or not. 

The greater freedom in study is simply one phase of the greater free¬ 
dom of the college student in regulating his entire life. That he may not 
confuse unbridled license with freedom and responsibility he should be 
prepared for the latter in high school, both by precept and by controlled 
experience. The success of many high schools, cooperating with in¬ 
telligent parents, should be studied and their practices more widely 
adopted. Academic procedures have much in this respect to learn from 
extracurricular activities. It is through the latter, supplemented by the 
home-room teacher or the student adviser, that the high schools have 
been most successful in preparing for the larger freedom of college or of 

life. 

Faculty Contacts. Finally, to improve the articulation between 
high school and college, there should be increased information by cac i 
of the work of the other. Secondary-school teachers should visit college 
classes and talk with their alumni as well as with deans and instructors 
Reports of successes and failures sent back to the high schools from ' I t 
students come should furnish the material for readjustments and tm 
provements. Too frequently these are merely pubhshed -tl ^ e o 
secreted in shame. The challenge is to learn how to secure add.t onal 
successes or to avoid further failures. Often the high schoo can lcar 
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prospective students, explaining to them the peculiar merits and pos¬ 
sibilities of the higher institution and preparing them as well as possible 
for its problems. 
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CHAPTER 


THE NATURE OF THE CURRICULUM 


Four Major Movements. There have been four major movements in 
our development of secondary education. The first, to get schools, 
although slow, has been amazingly successful. The approximately twenty- 
eight thousand secondary schools, about 90 per cent under public con¬ 
trol, arc larger in number and far greater in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion than any other nation has ever had. I he second, to get pupils to 
attend the schools, has likewise been successful. As stated frequently, 
both the number and proportion of the adolescent population attending 
our secondary schools arc far in excess of any other records anywhere at 
any time. Not only do more pupils enter our high schools, but they 
persist increasingly longer through the various stages and into higher 
institutions. The third movement, to decrease failures, has been suc¬ 
cessful so far as the percentages go; but there is much evidence to show 
that results have been attained as much by the lowering of standards 
and by generosity in marking as by improved adaptation of programs 
and by better teaching. The fourth major movement, which logically 
should have come first, is to decide on the special functions of our sec- 
ontlarv schools and to devise appropriate courses of study and curricula. 

Reasons for Curriculum Reorganization. This fourth movement 
had abortive beginnings many times, but it was only in the second and 
third decades of this centurv that it really got vigorously under way. 
The reasons for it arc many. In the first place criticisms by educational 
and lav leaders became cumulatively effective in disturbing the com¬ 
placency of traditional practices. Although credit must >e gi\cn pn 
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marilv to students of education and to administrative officers, much must 

& 

be reserved for the increasing number of men and women who after 
experiencing the advantages offered in secondary schools and colleges 
felt the inadequacy of their programs to fit for effective living in the 
modern world. Their influence has been greatest, perhaps, in supporting 
professional leaders in their criticisms and proposals for reform. The 
public seems interested in improved subject-matter offerings as never 
before. 

Students of education have been showing that our curriculum prac¬ 
tices have scant historical justification. As may be seen in Chapter 1, 
we began in imitation of a program already outgrown by another 
civilization and, with gradual modifications, have continued it to some 
extent until the present generation. In the meantime there have been 
revolutionary changes in intellectual, social, and vocational needs, in 
the number of pupils and the character of the pupil population, in our 
knowledge of psychology, and in philosophy of education. All of these 
obviously necessitate a change in the subject matter of the curriculum. 
As students of education have become increasingly numerous and well 
trained, they have exerted their influence in support of proposed cur¬ 
riculum reorganization. They are likely to become more active in the 
future as their attention is more and more turned toward the discrepan¬ 
cies between needs and practices. Research studies, and others less 
formal, have shown a disturbing inadequacy of results—in immediate 
accomplishment by pupils, in retention, in application, and in the ac¬ 
quiring of interests that lead to a wider and deeper cultural life. Some 
further discredit of our curricula has come from a comparison with 
achievement from those in European secondary schools, even though 
critics have not always taken into account the essential differences be¬ 
tween the characteristics of foreign educational aims and those here. 

All of these types of criticism have been abundantly justified by 
facts and by obvious need of changes, but they have unfortunately been 
more destructive than constructive. The critics have too frequently 
followed the easier path of destroying faith in the old program without 
setting up a new one that was convincing; and even when some of 
those who were most disturbing by their criticisms have written text¬ 


books or prepared detailed syllabi they have not succeeded in c 


convincing 
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either the profession or the lay public of sufficient superiority to cause 
any great change in practice. The result is that many administrators 
of schools and even many teachers have lost faith in the subjects that 
they require or encourage pupils to study. Needless to say, such an at¬ 
titude makes effective presentation difficult if not impossible. In ad¬ 
dition, the critics have so undermined the confidence of many parents 
in important subjects in the curriculum that they have in turn set 
up in pupils attitudes that are either mildly tolerant or actively hostile 
toward a program for which ideally, for effectiveness, they should be 
intelligently enthusiastic. No success is possible when any considerable 
number of teachers and pupils look on important parts of the curriculum 
as something to be endured until “passed.” The inevitable results arc 


poor work and a small residue of value. 

Hut the picture is not all dark. Although the bad results stated do 
exist, criticisms of the curriculum have not only created appreciation 
of the need of changes but they have also stimulated leaders—teachers 
in classrooms, administrators, writers of textbooks, and research workers 
—to contribute improvements of many kinds to the subject matter that 
is taught. Though the nationwide uniformity without compulsion in 
curricula and courses of study has often been commented on, 1 horndike 
and Robinson earlier showed 1 an almost unbelievable diversity in the 
programs of individual pupils. Two hundred fifty-six tenth-grade pupils 
in one city, for example, had ninety diflerent programs; the largest 
number taking any one program was thirty-six. And there is infinite 
variation within courses of study. Although the permutations of courses 
are largely of a relatively small number of subjects and the variations 
in them may on the whole be slight, they arc significant of some eflort 
to adapt subject matter to the needs of pupils. Mere and there, too, 
mostly in large schools, there arc pioneers who inaugurate and administer 
novel curricula and courses of study, which in varying degrees arc inn 
la led and adapted by other schools. Whatever may be said in criticism 
of the programs of large schools, they have on the whole done much more 
toward improvement than is possible for small schools m winch only 

I-The Diversity of Math-School Students- Pro„ratns," Takers Coil's' 
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one curriculum is administratively feasible. W hat that should be is a 

* 

problem of national importance. 

Another reason for the movement toward curriculum reform is the 
change in subject matter presented in elementary schools and in colleges. 
In the former there has been great improvement in the details of the 
several subjects, thanks to greatly increased professional training of 
teachers and to research on the essential problems, which compared with 
those in the secondary field are relatively simple and consequently more 
inviting. Many colleges, too, in the past decade or so have materially 
improved their offerings and liberalized their requirements. The ex¬ 
tent of this movement is not appreciated by those who arc acquainted 
with only a few conservative institutions, which in time will inevitably 
be influenced by those that arc moving forward rapidly by means of 
clarified philosophies and significant research. The effect of curriculum 
improvements on both sides of it cannot fail to accelerate the movement 
by secondary schools to improve their offerings. 

New types of schools, especially the junior high school and the junior 
college, have been established with clearer statements of their special 
functions than have been common in the older institutions. Thcv are 
forcing a consideration of the special functions of all schools, and this 
must result in curriculum offerings that arc more appropriate. The new 
institutions, being without traditions, have invited and facilitated new 
curricula and courses; and although traditional offerings in other schools 
have largely been transferred to them, they have made many sig¬ 
nificant and important improvements. These are influencing the high 
school to study its offerings and to make changes at least for the pur¬ 
pose of better articulation. So great is the eagerness to know what to 
do that material improvement anywhere is likely to be imitated, either 
exactly or with modification, by many other schools that learn of it. 

Finally, educators have realized the more definite relationships that 
must exist between the instructional program of the school and the 
social, economic, and political situations surrounding youth, and also 
the psychological needs of adolescence. Chapter iv has dealt with the 
effect of social conditions on youth and Chapters v and v. with their 
psychological needs. As educators have come to pay more attention to 
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the character of society, and as research has advanced in the fields of 

* 

human growth and development, curriculum workers have realized 
more and more the necessity for changing the curriculum. 


The Curriculum Movement. Variously initiated, programs of cur¬ 
riculum revision were entered upon during the third decade of this 
century in all parts of the country. 2 Despite some reactionary sentiment 
emanating from the “praisers of the past," there was a gratifying support 
from both the profession and the laity. Committees of teachers were 
appointed, often with time allowed for the extra work; experts were 
engaged; and much labor was devoted to the tasks. As a result, many 
cities and some states published new syllabi, which were widely copied 
by communities that could not or did not undertake the arduous work 

0 

that was necessarily involved. In all probability all of these new courses 
were improvements over what they superseded; but the most ardent 
enthusiast can hardly claim that they more than began a solution ol the 
problems which any reflective student must recognize. Entered upon 
with enthusiasm, the work of revision too frequently subsided and 
smoldered or died out before the immensity and complexity of the task. 


For this disappointing result there were several reasons. 

The first reason has already been suggested. Curriculum revision in¬ 
volves everything that pertains to education, everything, indeed, on 
which education is based. To be sound, it must start with a clearly 
formulated theory of society, and where can one be found that is gen¬ 
erally known and accepted? It must grow out of a philosophy ol educa¬ 
tion, and instead of one we have several, none of them sufficiently known 
and approved to be pragmatically directive. 3 It must contribute to the 
special functions of the school, and those are only now being formulated. 
It must involve specific objectives of each subject field ol instruction, 
and although frequently formulated, these have often been stated in 
terms too general to be genuine objectives. 

- See "Analysis of the Present Status in Curriculum Thinking by Harold C Hand 
an ,| Will French. Cha„ , in The Chafing Curriculuu, (Henry Harap. «!.). New York, 
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Another reason is that intelligent study of the curriculum reveals 
the need of much accurate information that can come only from ex¬ 
perimentation and research. 4 Such investigations in this field arc only 
in their beginning. They arc more complex and more diflicult than in 
either lower or higher schools, but there is reason to believe that as the 
necessity for data and conclusions becomes better appreciated, more 
adequate research will follow. 

Disappointment has followed also because of inadequate understand¬ 
ing of what is involved. Administrators too often, unfortunately, have 
the idea that anything that is ordered, especially if it be provided for 
in the budget, will be immediately produced. Not always has even that 
provision been made: too frequently teachers have been expected to 
make new courses of study and to combine them into proper curricula 
in the interstices of their teaching duties. It would seem as unreasonable 
to expect them thus to work in their spare time on remodeling the build¬ 
ing. Out of our successful business experiences has developed a peculiar 
reverence for the importance of the physical. The public, boards of 
education, and even school administrators apparently find it much easier 
to appreciate the importance of buildings, equipment, coal, and chalk 
than that of the educational program, for which all the physical exists. 

The general recognition of the need of curriculum reform in second¬ 


ary schools has resulted in a receptivity to any kind of promising pro¬ 
gram. There is reason to think that the intelligent public is more ready 
to support changes than some schoolmen realize. The decline in popular 
enthusiasm that has often followed attempts at wholesale reconstruction 
is easy to understand; but despite the fact that no efforts have been 
entirely successful in reaching an ideal goal, there can be little doubt 
that all which have involved serious work have made some positive 
contribution toward betterment and have, as well, created an increased 


understanding of need, a receptivity for what may be proposed by 
others for improvement, and better criteria for judging recommenda¬ 
tions. There is a very general demand for a Moses to lead from the Wil¬ 
derness into the Promised Land of the curriculum. Even if he should 
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appear in a single individual, he would need the forty years, for the 
problems cannot be solved overnight. But the work of the schools 

cannot wait. In some form or other it must go forward. 

It has long been assumed that the persons logically most qualified 
to carry on the task of curriculum reconstruction are classroom teach¬ 
ers, preferably working under a definite time allowance deducted from 
their normal teaching schedule. For the purpose of effecting immediate 
curriculum revision in situations where efforts at curriculum reform 
cannot any longer be delayed, the use of local personnel resources is 
useful. In the following chapter, proposals will be made for a curriculum 
revision procedure conducted on a local basis by the staff of a school or 
school system. But as a way of meeting the long-term need for con¬ 
tinuous curriculum reconstruction which confronts American secondary 
education now, and may he expected to continue indefinitely m the 
future, the use of local teaching personnel cannot be entirely adequate. 
In the first place, teachers cannot be expected always to have available 
the time and energy to undertake extra work of such importance an 
difficulty. However loyal and eager they may be to contribute pr 
fessionally, they already have full-time jobs. Even a reduction m l 
teaching assignment does not actually compensate for the concent . 
energy ^nd effort which must be devoted to worth-while curncu urn 

revision. In the second place, teachers may not entirely £ 

this responsibility. The modern curriculum is a complex affair 1 S 

not only academic subjects, but knowledge of business, industry. 
nomic problems, government, and politics, and reaching into pra ‘ ; 
TZs phase of social and individual living. The continuous preparation 

of the basic materials which should comprise this curriculum - ^ 

, • . rxoc , rts i n these special fields must be consulted. A realistic 

course in consumer education, for example, should contain special - 
course |u . furnisllc d by advertising men. business 
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comment on the nature and 1 responsibility of such an assign- 
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sistance to curriculum reform may be sufficient to defeat the most 
idealistic program. And nothing is more likely to develop discourage¬ 
ment and lessened enthusiasm for other work than compulsion to under¬ 
take what one knows he cannot do and what he has no desire to attempt. 

A better and more practical solution to the long-term problem of 
continuous curriculum reconstruction is to provide a central, national 
curriculum agency staffed with able, carefully selected, professional 
men and women working full time on this task for the benefit of schools 
of the entire nation. Such a staff may be difficult to recruit, but it could 
be assembled from workers now holding important positions in schools, 
colleges, and universities who would be attracted by the challenge and 
inherent difficulty of the job and by the suitable financial compensation 
which should be provided. The research departments of industry were 
not developed in a year. Centrally located, having at its disposal the 
resources of government and other fact-gathering agencies, assisted by 
advice from economists, statesmen, men of business, industry, and labor, 
and representatives of the lay public, the proposed agency, which 
ultimately is inevitable, can devote itself to the continuous production 
of raw materials for the curriculum. These materials would be the 


rr- 


suits of experimentation and research as well as products of inventive 

minds. Made available to schools, thev could be modified as ncccssarv, 

* • 

adapted to local needs, and utilized by the schools in the most effective 
way possible. The final determination of the use of the raw materials 
would be made by the professional personnel of each school. If properly 
followed, there need be no fear that such procedure would result in any 
standardization of the curriculum or centralization of educational au¬ 
thority. Schools, though assured of a sufficiency of tested and valid 
curriculum materials, would be free to discard anything not suited to 
their purposes. The plan as a whole awaits further developments, but 
holds much promise tor the future of the secondary-school curriculum. 6 


Basic Considerations in Curriculum Planning. A curriculum, as 
has been emphasized, is not an end in itself. It is a means of realizing 
specified educational objectives desired by society. It invariably ex- 

5 See Thomas H. “Proposals for a Curriculum Commission." National Associ¬ 

ation of Secondary-School Principles Bulletin 131:79-90, May, 1945. 
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presses some kind of social philosophy and is in accord with some kind 
of psychology. At its best, the social philosophy which it expresses 
represents the considered and approved social ideals of the nation, and 
the psychology with which it is in accord is comprehensive, sound, and 
consistent. Basic to planning the curriculum of the American secondary 
school, therefore, are considerations relating to social philosophy, psy¬ 
chology, and the educational philosophy resulting therefrom. These 

considerations may be stated as follows: 

i. What are the principal socioeconomic goals of the American dem¬ 
ocratic society? If education is an investment by society for its perpetua¬ 
tion and improvement, the character of education will depend upon 
the socially approved philosophy of government, politics, and economics. 
If American society is founded upon the ideal of the freedom of the 
individual, of the equality of all men regardless of race, color, or creed, 
of a maximum of individual economic enterprise consistent with social 
stability and the common good, then education must promote these goals 
and others similarly approved. The character of education in a repre¬ 
sentative democracy must, of course, be different Irom that in a coun¬ 
try where the state is the master and not the servant. Any curriculum 
which is not developed from a clear conception of the democratic philos¬ 
ophy and of the responsibility of the school for perpetuating it is lacking 
the essential foundation for stability and ultimate eflectivcness. \et 
socioeconomic goals cannot be formulated lightly and irresponsibly: 
they must be conceived in terms of the realistic conditions and cir 

cumstances prevailing in society. f 

, What is the nature of the growth and developmental process o 

adolescent vou.br In its pursuit of socially approved ideals embodies 

in its educalional objectives, the school cannot ride roughshod o 

voutli, disregarding their peculiar problems and special needs, even f 

these are onfv the needs of the moment. Education involves primarily 

Ideals of mankind mus . ^ thc scho „l curriculum 
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race, rather than those elements of knowledge, those ideals, attitudes, 
modes of thought and of behavior most relevant to the immediate and 
assured future needs of the pupils. Moreover, the method of education 
must be consistent with the stage of maturity of the pupils, with their 
ways of thinking and of learning, as well as with the general laws and 
principles which govern human learning. Recent research, clinical ex¬ 
perience, and studies of youth have contributed much new information 
concerning human and more specifically adolescent growth and develop¬ 
ment, and have demonstrated clearly that such factors as individual 
drives, purposes, desires, and motives largely control the acquisition 


of learning. 


3. What, therefore, is a coherent, sound, and clear philosophy of 
American education upon which the curriculum should be based? It 
may be noted in this connection that probably never before has there 
been such widespread discussion in this field, so much interest on the 
part of teachers and laymen alike. Gradually but with visible sureness 
we are finding a language that can be understood and that is concerned 
with immediate as well as with more remote matters. In various places 
in this book attention has been called to matters, olten previously 
neglected, that must be the concern of a directive philosophy of edu¬ 
cation: the justification of schools maintained at the expense of organized 
society, the criteria for selecting objectives, subject matter and methods 
of teaching, the wisdom of ascertaining the kind of education that will 
profit the individual as well as society, the importance of interests, 
attitudes, and the mores , and the special functions of each unit of the 
school organization. 


Objectives of Education. A philosophy of education must culminate 
in a clear and directive statement of educational objectives. A philosophy 
of education which fails to do so provides the school with only vague 
and unsteady direction and is, for practical purposes, inadequate. Yet 
the history of education furnishes many examples of high-sounding, 
often provocative, general statements which simply do not possess 
sufficient definiteness to serve as guiding principles. Conversely, when 
the curriculum movement was gaining momentum in the ic)2o’s, some 
of the most noted of the curriculum workers proceeded by postulating 
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definite and specific objectives without relating them to any coherent 
philosophy ot education. Much of the early work in scientific curriculum 
construction was marred by the suggestion that curriculum-making 
was a process complete in itself, from beginning to end, and some even 
spoke of a “philosophy" ot curriculum-making. 

This weakness is currently being overcome. Following the note¬ 
worthy example of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education which promulgated the “Cardinal Principles," there have 
been many efforts to express in clear, orderly, concise fashion educa¬ 
tional objectives projected from a consistent philosophy. 6 As illustra¬ 
tions of such statements mav be cited that included by Marl R. Douglass 
in his report to the American Youth Commission 7 and the list prepared 
bv the Educational Policies Commission in its report, l he Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. 8 The seven objectives suggested 
by Douglass arc: education for citizenship, education for home member¬ 
ship, education tor leisure life, vocational efficiency, physical health, 
effective and healthy personality and individuality, and preparation 
for continued learning. The Educational Policies Commission, grouping 
its objectives under four headings, namely, the person himself, his re¬ 
lationship to others in the home and in the community, the creation 
and use of material wealth, and socio-civic responsibilities, offers the 
following: 


1. The objectives of Self-Realization (the educated person) 

a. Developing an inquiring mind 

b. Mastering the tools of learning 

c. Listening and observing skillfully 

d. Using his leisure wisely 

e. Protecting his health 

f. Appreciating beauty 

g. Considering life’s purposes 


on Education, 1937. PP- 1 3 -* 5 - , . • „ lf , 2 _ 
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2. The objectives of Human Relationships (the educated member of the 
family and community group) 

a. Getting along with others 

b. Placing human values first 

c. Enjoying sincere friendships 

d. Cooperating with others 

e. Filling his place in the home 

f. Preparing for his own family 
2. Building a democratic home 

n 

3. The objectives of Economic Efficiency (the educated producer or con¬ 
sumer) 

a. Taking pride in good workmanship 

b. Appreciating the value of work 

c. Selecting his occupation wisely 

d. Succeeding at his work 

e. Becoming a wise consumer 

f. Learning to buy skillfully 

g. Achieving economic security 

4. The objectives of Civic Responsibility (the educated citizen) 

a. Considering human needs 

b. Seeking reliable information 

c. Tolerating other points of view 

d. Safeguarding natural resources 
c. Fullfilling civic duties 

f. Serving democracy loyally 

g. Seeking world gotxlwill 

Properly used in curriculum-making, such statements of objectives 
afiord a standard ol relevance lor the selection of subject matter, making 
possible the exclusion or elimination trom the course of studv of inert 
material. Properly used in instruction, objectives tend to give direction 
to learning experiences, helping the pupil to relate what is being learned 
to his present or probable future needs. The precise terminology in 
which objectives arc formulated is not important provided thev are 
comprehensive, definite, and clear, and provided they stem from a 
sound, workable educational philosophy which can get the approval and 
support of the American people. 
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Selection of Learning Activities. Conventionally the subject mat¬ 
ter ot the high-school curriculum has been obtained by including as 
many of the traditional school “disciplines"—English language and 

literature, history and other social sciences, mathematics, the natural 

& 

sciences, and foreign languages—as could be adapted to the level of 
instruction judged suitable for high-school pupils. A large portion of the 
present high-school curriculum was secured exactly in that way. Alge¬ 
bra, plane geometry, and trigonometry in the field of mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, and physics among the sciences, achieved their 
present place in the curriculum not by virtue of their proved relevance 
to any currently accepted educational objectives, but because they rep¬ 
resent traditionally acknowledged fields of human intellectual endeavor. 
In general, this consideration rather than relevance to the needs ol 
individual and social living in the modern world has been the criterion 
of selection of much of the curriculum. On the basis of their assumed 


relative importance within the whole of the “intellectual heritage, 
subjects have been designated as “major" and “minor" or as required 
and elective. Although there has been an enormous amount of tinkering 
with the curriculum as transmitted from the past, and although in some 
cases substantial changes have been made in the internal composition 
of subjects, the basic frame ol reference—the study of each subject as a 
separate entity in the organized field of knowledge—has been little 
disturbed. Newcomers into the curriculum—health education, home- 
making. commercial and vocational subjects, consumer education 
selected on the basis of established practical need, still constitute a 
minor portion of the program of most high-school students. 

The preparation of educational objectives cannot be regarded as an 
idle intellectual exercise having little practical significance. Once ob¬ 
jectives are formulated and approved, they must become the deter¬ 
minants of the content of the curriculum. The objective is the more or 
less specific goal to be achieved; the learning activity within the curricu¬ 
lum is the means of its achievement. Ideally the curriculum should be 
composed only ol learning activities of tested value for the aclnevc- 
ment of objectives. Bv that criterion a considerable portion of the 
present curriculum should not be retained; conversely many of the 
currently desired objectives as, for example, mental health, intelligent 
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consumership, creative use of leisure time, are very inadequately im¬ 
plemented in the present curriculum. 

It is realized that the curriculum is a large and complex affair, that 
it is continuously in process, and that learning activities cannot be 
suspended while a comprehensive program of curriculum revision is 
undertaken. Nevertheless, each school system or independent school 
must sooner or later re-examine the whole of its curricular offerings with 
a view toward ascertaining their suitability in the light of approved 
objectives. The state of Virginia, in reconstructing its common school 
curriculum on the basis of what it judged as suitable objectives, 9 showed 
what could be accomplished through effort intelligently and purposefully 
directed. Other states in the South and counties within states throughout 
the nation have since followed the lead of Virginia in comprehensive 
curriculum reform. 

As already stated 10 it docs not matter too greatly which particular 
rubrics or categories be employed in the organization of learning activi¬ 
ties—whether they be “subject” classifications or “broad-fields” classi¬ 
fications, and so forth. W hat matters most is that the substance of the 
learning activities be relevant to life needs, that all the important ob¬ 
jectives be provided for, and that grouping and organization of learning 
activities be accomplished in such a way as to facilitate understanding 
and the retention of learning, the acquisition of worthwhile and endur¬ 
ing interests, and the satisfaction of as many as possible of immediate and 
assured future needs. 


Sequence. One of the most controversial elements in curriculum¬ 
making is how to determine the sequence or order in which learning 
activities shall be organized. Despite some theories which regard human 
development primarily as a process of “natural unfolding” and which 
hold, therefore, that no prearranged pattern of learning activities be 
“imposed from without" but that learning activities be suited to what¬ 
ever interests the child may have at the moment, it may be stated at 
the outset that in order that learning may be guided toward proper 

' Tentative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools. 
Richmond, Virginia. Stale Department <>t Education, Grade VIII, 1934; Third Year of 
H'uh School. 1939; Fourth Year of High School. 1941. 

"’Page 176. 
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ends, that it may be efficient and economical, a principle or organiza¬ 
tion is necessary. The difficult question, however, which must be an¬ 
swered is: “What shall be the organizing principle and how shall it be 
determined ?” 

In the traditional curriculum several types of sequence have been 
employed in accordance with their suitability to the subject matter 
involved. One such sequence has been the chronological , employed 
usually in the study of history and in subjects which lend themselves 
to historical exposition. In science, mathematics, and related fields, logi¬ 
cal sequence has ordinarily been used, while in primary reading, spelling, 
word study, and number work, the progression has been in the order of 
the increasing difficulty of the subject matter. \Y here emphasis has been 
on learning the subjects as such and where not much consideration has 
been given to the satisfying of life needs as one of the prime purposes 
of education, these types of sequence have usually served the purpose. 

A more recent tvpc of sequence has reflected a more psychological 
approach to curriculum organization. I his organization of studies repre¬ 
sents a progression lrom the physically, temporally, and psychological!} 
near to the more remote. It assumes that a child’s interest is primarily 
in the immediate, in the “here and now," and that human development 
occurs through a series of concentrically expanding associations with 
individuals, groups, and institutions. The child, it is maintained, lives 
and grows in an ever-widening cultural environment, moving from him¬ 
self and his immediate family as a center toward the outer community 
and the larger society of which he is a member. Thus there arc sequences, 
most often found in integrated programs of Progressive elementary 
schools and in the social sciences in secondary schools, in which the 
progression is from study of the home, the school, and the local com¬ 
munity, to study of the state, the nation, and the world. With respect 
to chronology, progression may be from the present backward into the 
past While this type of sequence has the merit of attempting to para lie 
the expanding role of the individual in relation to his culture and in 
part mav actually succeed in doing so. it offers a pattern as fixed, as 
formal, and possibly as stilted as the traditional. Moreover, it makes no 
provision for dealing with actual pupil needs and problems as they t 
irrespective of their place in the fixed pattern of studies. 
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What is needed is a principle of organizing learning activities which 
takes cognizance both of the characteristics and needs of the pupil as 
they arise continuously in the course ol his development and ot the 
pedagogical demand for sustained thinking, for repetition, follow-up, 
and application of learning, and for a progression from lesser to greater 
intellectual self-reliance. That learning may not suffer, that time and 
effort may not be wasted, that essentials may not be overlooked and 
nonesscntials magnified beyond their actual importance, a curriculum 
must have balance, coherence, and continuity. A miscellany of learning 
activities, unrelated to each other, does not constitute an educational 
curriculum. Fundamental concepts must be taught before concepts de¬ 
rived from these can be apprehended; basic facts must be known be¬ 
fore complex situations involving these facts can be understood. Failure 
to recognize this truth has impaired the effectiveness of curricula organ¬ 
ized along so-called “psychological” lines. At the same time, the cur¬ 
riculum must offer learning experiences to youth in such an order that 
they are meaningful and important at the time they arc studied; con- 
vcrsclv, learning experiences which have bearing upon the needs ot 
youth at a given stage of their development must be ottered at that 
stage regardless of whether a scholar might consider them out ot place 
in the logical development of his subject. Older adolescents who need 

sex education will not be satisfied when told that the course of studv, 

0 

as organized according to the inherent logic ot the subject, does not go 
beyond a study of the cross-pollination ot flowers. Students who have 
not mastered the use of written language to satisfy common needs of 
simple social communication, and who feel keenly their inadequacy, w ill 
not be satisfied when informed that the allocation of subject matter for 
that year calls for formal study of the four types of composition: narra¬ 
tion, exposition, description, and argumentation. 

The point is that a course of study need not follow a rigid, inflexible 
pattern. No subject need reflect any fixed pattern of organization im¬ 
posed on it by custom or its own inherent logic. Subjects arc not 
created by “outside” authorities; teachers and students together, in the 
light of the latter’s educational needs, create subjects. In recent vears 
the subject of English in some schools has been fairlv radically chanced 
by emphasis on functional language situations, by comparatively Greater 
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emphasis on modern literature as against older classics, by inclusion of 
lessons in critical appreciation of movie-plays and radio dramas, and in 
other ways; yet the subject of English remains, in some schools more 
effectively taught than ever before. It must be remembered that meeting 
the needs of youth constitutes a legitimate activity of the curriculum. 
It remains to organize this activity properly among others so that the 
laws and principles of effective learning arc respected. Many of the 
older subjects of the curriculum, however arid some of their content, 
were excellently organized. The problem is to achieve a similar!) cf 
fee live organization with some of the newer learning activities which 
arc finding their way into the curriculum. 
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The preceding chapter dealt with the background of the curriculum 
movement and with the basic considerations involved in building a 
curriculum. It suggested that curriculum reconstruction in the schools 
must be regarded as a continuous, long-term activity, and stressed the 
need of a central curriculum agency which, working on a nationwide 
basis, would devote itself to producing the raw materials of the curricu¬ 
lum for use, after appropriate adaptations, in the schools. Of great and 
immediate importance, however, to many if not to most schools is not 
how at once to secure an ideal curriculum but how, with such resources 
as they have at hand, to improve and revise the existing curriculum. 
The problems produced by the inadequacies of the existing curriculum 
may be such as to make further delay inadvisable. Accordingly, the 
present chapter attempts to offer practical proposals involving an im¬ 
mediate program of curriculum revision. I hese proposals are offered 
not as authoritarian directives, but as suggestions to be considered and 
acted upon with independent judgment and discretion by the stall of 
each school or school system. They may be infinitely modified according 
to local needs and available resources. Underlying these proposals is the 
assumption that, once convinced of the need for curriculum reform in 
their schools, enough teachers and school administrators will be inter¬ 
ested in undertaking and participating in cooperative endeavor to make 
effective curriculum revision possible. 
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/. Secure and weigh the evidence of the need for curriculum change. 
I here may be, in the school or in the community, those who require 
definite evidence of the need for curriculum change. Such evidence, 
with respect to most schools, should not be difficult to find. It lies in 
the answers to such questions as: (a) When was a comprehensive review 
of the curriculum last made? (b) What changes have been effected in 
the curriculum in the last ten years? (c) Which of the important needs 
of youth are being specifically met and which arc being neglected? (d) 
What is the school’s record of drop-outs? of failures? of the success of 
its graduates in college? in business? in civic life? (e) What evidences 
are there of dissatisfaction with the curriculum on the part of teachers, 
pupils, and parents? (f) Mow docs the curriculum compare with those 
of schools definitely acknowledged as superior? (g) What uses arc being 
made of recent research in curriculum construction? (h) \\ hat evidences 
are there of continued professional growth among the teaching staff? 

When these and other equally pertinent questions are studied, many 
shortcomings in the curriculum will be revealed, and much evidence 
can be secured to show (he need for improvement. All evidence thus 
disclosed should be prominently presented for discussion before both 
lay public and professional groups. The superintendent and the Board 
of Education should cooperate in the program, both in order that of¬ 
ficial approval and the necessary funds may be secured, and that the 
program may acquire the prestige and support it needs within the com- 

muniiv. 

2. Appoint the necessary com nut tees from the members of the teaching 
and administrative staffs. Early in the course of the curriculum revision 
project, committees should be appointed, and their selection should 
be governed by several considerations. It is preferable to review the cur¬ 
riculum of the schools on the several levels, elementary and secondary, 
at one lime, otherwise continuity is broken and much time may have to 
be spent in articulating units reorganized separately and possibly ac¬ 
cording to different philosophies. If this over-all review is made, a 
the major committees should contain people experienced in teaching 
on several levels of the school system. This should certainly be true o 
the central committee formulating the plan, directing the program, an 
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coordinating the work. It should be true also of subject committees 
dealing with areas ot study which cut across the school system, such as 
English, science, and the social studies. If an over-all review is not made, 
every effort should he put forth at least to assure that the underlying 
educational philosophies of the several schools are consistent. There is 
no justification for having an elementary curriculum based upon one 
philosophy of education and a secondary curriculum based upon an¬ 
other and possibly opposing philosophy. 

3. Agree on a simple , comprehensive , and pragmatic philosophy of educa¬ 
tion, which should direct all procedures and serve as a criterion for all 
proposals. It seems obvious that such a philosophy of education ought 
to be set up for a corps of teachers and wholeheartedly accepted by them 
for intelligent school work of any kind. Surprisingly enough, the pressure 
of administration too frequently causes the matter to be procrastinated 
or indefinitely neglected, with a consequent lack of unity and ineffective¬ 
ness of work that arc concealed bv indefinite and unmeasured results. 
Unless the responsible administrator is not only competent but also 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity of agreement by the whole staff 
on a directive philosophy of education, he might about as well leave 
any serious attempt at curriculum revision to his successor. 

It is not necessary that such a philosophy shall be complete in the 
sense that it has followed all ramifications to their logical ends. None 

is. But it should comprise the essential foundation principles on which 
the whole structure of education must be built. Certainly it must have 
sufficient simplicity and clarity for all teachers first of all to understand 

it, and soundness enough for them to accept it for truth. Too much 
of the discussion of philosophy, general as well as educational, is abstruse, 
detached, and consequently ineffectual, whereas almost everything that 
is thoroughly thought out can be presented simply and clearly. With 
equal certainty, that which is adopted for curriculum revision must be 
pragmatic— i.e., ot practical consequence. At every step it should furnish 
direction; and when any units arc tentatively completed it should 
provide a criterion by which their value may be tested. As so often em¬ 
phasized in these pages, there neither is nor can be any recipe or blue¬ 
print that will indicate what definite details should be. All that any cur- 
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riculum worker can expect or hope for is a set of sound guiding principles 
the application of which will lead to results that arc sound. 

When such principles arc found, presented to the teachers, and ac¬ 
cepted by them as the best philosophy that they know, they must be 
practiced in application. Experienced teachers accustomed to textbooks 
or syllabi prepared by others and young teachers timorous of their 
abilities often shrink before the challenge to independence, not realizing 
that even those who have produced most are similarly aware of ignorance 
on many matters. Each and every teacher who is to participate in cur¬ 
riculum revision should be encouraged and required to prepare, with 
the guidance of the accepted principles, one or more small teaching 
units, which should then be considered and criticized in the light of 
the philosophy by other teachers concerned. In tins way all learn and 
gain confidence. In this way preparation is made lor a sound and more 
or less unified revision ot the curriculum. 


Ascertain pertinent facts about pupils. It will be necessary for the 
committees to know accurately many facts about the pupils and to use 
them constantly in making the courses of study. What is the distribution 
of native intelligence? What have been the achievements on various 
levels of intelligence of the old curriculum? What previous academic 
training have the pupils had and what degree of mastery have they at¬ 
tained^ What is the home environment? What arc their ambitions, ow 
long have pupils persisted in school? What have been their careers sub¬ 
sequent to leaving? Accurate answers to such questions should afiord 
much direction to curriculum committees. If the incoming pupils cannot 
perform with reasonable accuracy the fundamental operations of ant 
metic the high school mathematics must repeat the training until neces 
sarv success is attained. If there has been an abnormal percentage ot 
failure in certain subjects despite good effort. it is reasonable to mquirc 
whether the courses are not set on too high a level for the pupils to be 

If relatively few pupils enter college, continue there the sub¬ 
jects studied for entrance, are required to use their subjects required n 
preparation, or remain for graduation, the secondary school needs 
reconsider the preparation that it has furnished, especially in regard 
the interests that it has been able to set up. 
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5 . Consider and agree on the functions which the secondary school is 
intended to perform. Before any tool can be used effectively its purpose 
must be known. Before the secondary school can contribute anything 
like its maximum to society as well as to the individual, administrators 
and teachers must make a choice between the contentions ol those with 
conflicting beliefs in what its functions should be. An honest, thorough 
consideration of all of the issues will lead to decisions that have great 
influence on the curriculum. In some cases, undoubtedly, they will im¬ 
peach units of instruction or whole subjects that arc commonly required 
or permitted; in others, they will indicate the need of new units or ol 
subjects; and in others still, they will confirm the soundness of common 
practice. Serious efforts at curriculum revision do not begin in an expec¬ 
tation of revolution, but neither do they shrink from radical change 
when all the evidence and the argument indicate the necessity. In all 
probability some changes that seem to be needed may have to be post¬ 
poned until conditions make possible their adoption; but many others, 
especially those that concern details, can with the exercise of some degree 
of initiative and tact be introduced at once. II changes were not needed, 
a program of curriculum revision would be unnecessary. II a better pro¬ 
cedure is found, it is useless unless put into practice. 


6. Determine the scope and sequence of the secondary-school curriculum. 
In the light ol the general educational outcomes sought and the particu¬ 
lar functions assigned to the secondary school in the attainment of these 
outcomes, it is necessary to determine the scope or extent or range of 
the secondary-school curriculum. It. tor example, the inculcation of 
ideals, attitudes, and habits of good health constitutes one of the general 
objectives of education, for which ideals, attitudes, and habits shall the 
secondary school be particularly responsible? Which of these mav be 
accounted the responsibility of the home, of the elementarv school, of 
the community outside the school? Which will be included in the cur¬ 


riculum and which in the extracurricular program? In health education, 
will instruction in proper sex attitudes and behavior be included? Simi¬ 


larly, with respect to the objective of good 
which ideals and attitudes will be svstematicallv 

- J 


democratic citizenship, 
fostered, and what sort 
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ideals, attitudes, knowledges, and modes of behavior to be taught, what 
shall be the sequence of instruction in order to assure continuity and 
effectiveness of learning? 

The answers to these and to similar questions provide a framework 
for the curriculum within which specific learning activities may be in¬ 
troduced and instruction offered. 1 hey define the specific responsibilitv 
of the secondary school in terms of the educational task to be done, and 
clearly outline the limits of this responsibility. Without such a frame¬ 
work, the curriculum could not but be a haphazard arrangement of 
learning activities or subjects of study, in some respects duplicating 
work done better elsewhere, in other respects characterized by serious 
breaches or omissions. 


7. Decide on the learning activities through which may be achieved the 
specific educational outcomes charged to the secondary school. The cur¬ 
riculum is the sum total ol the learning activities through which it is 
hoped to achieve certain desired educational goals. It is a means to an 
end. Traditionally, the content of the curriculum has been determined 
by the subjects or “disciplines” selected for study, and by the textbooks 
used in connection with them. This is a reversal of the process as it 
really should be, and is obviously inappropriate in a curriculum which 
is oriented toward preparation for life and its needs and not toward the 
acquisition of mere subject matter. 

Using as a standard of reference the ideals, attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills the inculcation of which lias been designated the special responsi¬ 


bility of the secondary school, teachers must prepare appropriate learning 
activities to ensure the attainment of these objectives. Some of the 
learning activities currently in the curriculum may be usable, indeed 
very effective; others may not be. Teachers must be discriminating in 
selecting appropriate activities now in use, and ingenious in inventing 
new ones. Toward this end, it will be necessary to explore various 
sources of information, and to consult agencies and individuals within 
and without the profession. The learning activities may, indeed should, 
vary widely as to type: reading and study activities, discussions, creative 
and expressional activities, field trips and personal observation, inter¬ 
views, and experimentation. A variety of educational resources and 
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agencies—the motion picture, radio, television, the theatre, the library, 
the museum and art gallery, commercial, industrial and governmental 
enterprises—must be freely used. But above all, ot utmost importance 
in determining whether a genuinely successful curriculum can be ob¬ 
tained will be the extent to which teachers are willing and encouraged 
to be resourceful and inventive in devising learning activities to take 
the place of many that are now wholly or partially ineffectual. 


8. Develop units of study, courses , and appropriate methods of instruc¬ 
tion. Decision must now be made regarding the organization ol the 
activities and resource materials lor instructional purposes. Prom the 
pool ot learning activities previously prepared, an orderly arrangement 
of units of study, large and small, must be formed, each unit being com¬ 
plete enough in detail to serve as a guide for the teacher, vet flexible 
enough to allow for individual deviation and adaptation to the varying 
needs of the pupils. Each unit of study should contain a clear statement 
of the objectives, of suggested learning activities, of resource materials 
available, of possible ways of providing for individual differences, of 
recommended modes of evaluation. 

A subject or course may be defined as nothing more than a cluster of 
related units of study, so organized as to promote continuous and sus¬ 
tained activity along the same general lines, progression in breadth and 
depth of understanding, and progressively more independent study and 
learning. Teachers should be free to decide whether they wish to retain 
groupings along the conventionally-named subject lines, or experiment 
with a “core” organization of the curriculum. Nevertheless, certain 


principles of organization must be observed lest learning degenerate into 
a series of discontinuous experiences without coherence or definite edu¬ 
cational progression. A curriculum composed of discrete units of study 
is not organized education; it is an educational wilderness. Whether a 
core curriculum, a “broad-fields” organization, or a narrower “sub¬ 
ject” organization is adopted is less important than that the objectives, 
substance, and methods of the component units of learning be sound! 
and that the units of learning be arranged in educationally'productive 
relationships to one another. 

It has frequently been said, most often by critical laymen, that it is 
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not nearly so important that any subject matter be presented as that 
pupils be taught how to think for themselves—how to discover and 
evaluate problems, how to devise methods of attack, how to select and 
follow the best one, how to know that a solution is satisfactorv, how to 

9 

organize the data and report convincingly on the project, and how to 
apply the results. Every critical student of higher education would 
probably agree that this is a paramount objective. It must be recognized 
that thinking cannot be done without substance and that the subject 
matter chosen for training how to think has values in itself. There is no 
reason to expect better results from subject matter that is remote, rare, 
and highly contingent in value than from that which is immediate, 
common, and of assured importance. If it were only known precisely 
how to teach pupils to think actively, independently, and effectively, 
most of the problems of education would be solved. Much, however, 
is known, and the methods of teaching and of study that promise most 
certainty should be incorporated in the courses of study. The objective 
of good thinking is certainly as important as knowledge, appreciations, 
and other skills. 

The most widely approved general methods require first of all that 
pupils be intelligent participants in all activities. I his means that ideally 
they should have a share in determining what they study; certainly 
thev must acquire early an understanding of the objective that they are 
seeking and usually before beginning work an appreciation of its value 
and an approval of its worth. They should know the various wavs in 
which they may attack the unit and learn the merits and the deficiencies 
of each. They should be taught to plan their work, to organize their 
forces, to cooperate, to relate partial results, to recognize and evaluate 
achievement, and to make application in such ways as to bring satisfac¬ 
tions and to stimulate a desire for more activity in the same field or o 
the same kind. The most probable means of securing such objectives 
should be written into the plans for each proposed instructional unit. 

Then there are special methods appropriate for each subject or unit, 
often going far to determine what shall be taught or at least its organiza 
lion, fn foreign languages the direct, the grammatical, or a compromise 
method must be selected before the course is written. In commerce 
subjects, music, mathematics, and the sciences no less arc specia me 1 
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ods important determinants of the courses. Consequently, this step in 
curriculum-making should be taken early lest costly later revisions be 

necessary. 

* 


9. Experiment with units of study and revise them in the light of resulting 

evidence. It is obvious that many units of study cannot successfully be 

* * 0 

prepared on an a priori basis, that there may be conflicting judgments 
as to emphasis on objectives, selection of learning activities, sequence, 
grade allocation, and the like. In such cases, units should be subjected 
to experimental trial, and definitive decisions postponed until evidence 
has been gathered. A sufficient period of time should be allowed to 
demonstrate the worth of proposed units, and sound methods of evalua¬ 
tion applied from which reliable evidence can be secured. As evidence 
begins to accumulate to support or discredit the changes contemplated, 
definite decisions can be made as to next steps in revision. If the changes 
appear of no value, the proposed units should be modified until evidence 
of desirable growth appears. When this stage is reached, the additional 
steps now proposed may be followed. 


/o. Check the proposed curriculum against state and local requirements , 
and basic traditions. Before any final decisions are made regarding the 
proposed program of instruction, adequate study should be made of 
local and state laws. In most states laws determine certain phases of the 
instructional program, either as to the number of pupils to pursue studies, 
the time to be spent, in some instances the details to be covered, and in 
some situations the text or the method of teaching to be employed. 
Usually, however, legislation is not so specific, confining itself to a state¬ 
ment of purposes to be achieved and permitting the school authorities to 
decide the manner of the execution of the program. However, careful 

study should be given to school codes to see that the proposed curriculum 
is in accord with the regulations. 

Consideration should also be given to local traditions of the com¬ 
munity and to the manner in which citizens will be informed about the 
contemplated changes. II sudden changes arc made in such matters as 
he abolition of homework, the substitution of incidental for systematic 
teaching of skills, the discarding of basic textbooks, the public should be 
informed about reasons for the proposed changes and general appros’l 
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sought before the changes are adopted. In such cases the staff of the 
school and the Board of Education must share in the preparation of an 
appropriate program of information for the community. Unless this 
is done, citizens may oppose whatever changes they do not understand, 
especially those at variance with their own experience, and the effort 
expended on curriculum improvement will be fruitless. Minor changes 
in methods and materials need not concern the public, as these represent 
professional decisions for continued educational improvement. However, 
teachers arc aware that the best salesman is the child himself, and will 
make efforts to assure that changes seem reasonable and desirable to 
pupils. Otherwise discrediting reports will he carried home which may, 
if they affect a sufficient number of people, serve to check or retard 
curriculum improvement. 


11. Have teachers in the school or school system evaluate the proposed 
program and make necessary modifications. Also before any final decisions 
arc made, the plan of the proposed reorganization should be submitted 
for the professional consideration of the teachers in the school or school 
system in which it is to take effect. This step is dictated not only by 
the requirement of diplomacy and of professional courtesy, but by the 
genuine need for pooling ideas and judgments in order to arrive at the 
best decisions. However expertly and conscientiously the committees 
assigned to the task of curriculum reorganization may have worked, 
their proposals for reorganization can be genuinely improved by con¬ 
structive criticism and suggestions from their colleagues, elicited through 


free and open discussion. 

A curriculum can be an effective instrument of education only to the 
extent that it is sincerely accepted by the teachers who must use it. 
Sincere acceptance is impossible without clear understanding, wit tout 
opportunity for professional analysis, discussion, and criticism. Too many 
well-intentioned reforms in education have failed because they were not 
accepted or understood bv the people charged with their actual execu- 
‘tic. If teaching is to have the digmty and status of a teacher 

must he consulted on all matters of profess,onal policy, and the I S 
rnents must be respected. That is no, to say that no effort must be made 
to convince teachers, some of whom arc reluctant to accept any • g 
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of the superiority of the new proposals. In the educational enterprise 
there is room tor honest differences of opinion, for effort at reconcilement 
of diflerences, for honest persuasion. Even compromises in curriculum 
reform, falling short of what is finally desired, arc preferable to authori¬ 
tarian imposition ot even the best program. But faith in the democratic 
process implies that cooperative endeavor will produce better results 
than the effort of a few, even very able, people. 

In the process of promoting understanding of the proposed program, 
the school administrator can play an important role. The weight of his 
support alone will help materially, but this support should not take the 
form of exerting administrative pressure, nor should support be offered 
without personal understanding and approval. There is neither need 
nor excuse for the administrator to play a passive or neutral role. If he 
has doubts concerning the program or different opinions of his own, he 
should discuss them fully with the committees concerned and make every 
effort to reach a solution before the program itself is submitted for 


general discussion. If he accepts the plan without reservation, he must 
be prepared to support it in public discussion without using the authority 
of his office as a substitute for convincing argument. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the need for adequate consideration 
of the program by the faculty, and upon cooperative thinking and group 
action. Every attempt should be made to secure as wide support as pos¬ 
sible. to keep the discussion open as long as differences arc sincere and 
new evidence appears. However, after adequate provision has been made 
for this, a decision should be reached and action taken in terms of the 
best judgment of the majority. Unless this is done, changes will not 
take place, the will of minorities may prevail, and the process in its very 
nature will become undemocratic. Delay in order to further understand¬ 
ing can be condoned, but not to prevent decision or action. Action is 

as much a part of the democratic process as discussion and the recognition 
of differences. 


12. Develop and execute a program of community understanding of the 
new program. In a democracy the public can support education with 
both money and good will or it can withhold both. Public opinion with 
regard to cducat.on must be favorable if the schools arc to enjoy adequate 
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support and to have opportunity for improvement. Parents are inter¬ 
ested in the education of their children and arc entitled to be kept in¬ 
formed regarding the important features of the school program. They 
do not, as a rule, keep abreast of professional developments nor may they 
understand the reasons for changes which members of the profession 
take for granted. 

One of the features of a large program of curriculum reconstruction 
should be provision for informing the community concerning the pro¬ 
posed changes. I hesc should be clearly outlined, and supported by 
simply stated, convincing reasons. Results of research should be utilized, 
and statistics used as necessary. However, those charged with informing 
the community should constantly bear in mind that the language used 
should be clear, direct, and not cloaked in professional terminology or 
vague philosophical generalizations. The public is not likely to support 
what it docs not understand or what it suspects. Honesty should char¬ 
acterize all discussions: where facts are available, they should be used; 
where merely professional opinion or judgment supports the change, 

this should be honestly stated. 


, ?. Determine the need for equipment and supplies adequate to carry on 
the proposed program. Before the program can be put into effect, it is 
necessary to make certain that essential facilities and educational ma¬ 
terials will be available, including books, laboratory and library facilities, 
workshops and special rooms, space and equipment for physical educa¬ 
tion, visual education materials, and all sorts of expendable supplies. 
Increasingly, education is becoming less an affair of the academic class¬ 
room alone and more a matter of laboratory and workshop experience. 
This is true of the study of music, art, science, home economics, of shop 
courses, of physical education, and even of the social studies. Spec,a 
music rooms, acoustically treated and appropriately located in the scho 
with respect to conventional class and study rooms, should be availaUc. 
Art rooms may require special lighting and materials for P-u-^poU 
terv work, metal and woodwork, and other activities I he stud ■ o 
science will require laboratories, collection rooms, special storage . 
ties, apparatus, and materials to be used in experiments. 
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If new courses or reorganized courses are to be introduced, provision 
should be made lor adequate textbooks, supplementary books, periodi¬ 
cals, and other reference material. All informational materials bearing 
on these courses should be placed where they are readily available. If 

the intention is to place less reliance on the textbook than is ordinarily 

• 

done, particular care must be taken to have at hand materials which will 
make it possible lor the teacher and the pupils to obtain ample sources 
of information. This is especially important in the social sciences. Learn¬ 
ing is curtailed when too much time is spent in searching for appropriate 
material. 

I he modern school should not be expected to operate without ade¬ 
quate visual aids. Sufficient proof has been offered of the improvement 
of learning through the use of appropriate visual materials to warrant 
investment by the community in motion-picture projectors, slide and 
opaque projectors, maps, charts, graphs, photographs, museum objects, 
and other kinds of visual aids. These aids arc applicable in nearly all 
studies, and whatever is not owned by the school itself should be available 


at some convenient distribution agenev. 

Every teacher knows that well-planned programs have sometimes not 
been carried out adequately because of shortages in the expendable sup¬ 
plies which have been made available. Committees of teachers working 
on curriculum reorganization must concern themselves with the practical 
task of obtaining needed materials. Unless these are forthcoming, ap¬ 
propriate adjustments must be made in the proposed curriculum. The 
Board of Education in turn is obligated to make available requested 
supplies in much the same manner that a manufacturing or business 
concern must furnish the materials for its employees to do their job. 


,4. Determine the methods of evaluation to be employed in ascertaining 
how adequately the goals of education are being achieved. This is seldom 
done in curriculum reconstruction. Recent educational history is studded 
with "experiments” in curriculum which have not been experiments at 
all but merely innovations, the validity of which has remained a subject 
of d,spate. There have, of course, been notable exceptions, such as the 
Mght \car Study; but the impression is inescapable that educational 
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improvement and reform would be greatly expedited if it were the rule 
rather than the exception to subject major curriculum changes to fair 
and convincing evaluations. 

Evaluation should be primarily in terms ot the educational goals or 
objectives set up. For that reason, the goals must be stated as definitely 
and clearly as possible, and must lend themselves to methods of evalua¬ 
tion which, if not entirely objective, will at least be convincing both to 
the profession and to the supporting public. An educational goal such 
as “good citizenship" must be further analyzed into its constituent 
characteristics in order that these may be evaluated. What are the quali¬ 
ties of a good citizen? How does he act? How does he think? What is he 
required to know? 1 In terms of these more specific objectives, appro¬ 
priate methods of evaluation may be devised. Controlled experimenta¬ 
tion with educational programs is not always feasible, nor is it in a 
cases essential. To the extent that it can be done practically, it wi 
facilitate comparison between the old and the new programs. But e\cn 
without such experimentation, a conclusive evaluation program utilizing 
various devices—tests, questionnaires, attitude inventories, interviews, 
case studies, follow-up studies, and many others can be conducted. 

In designating a committee to make the evaluation, it is desirable that 
impartial members be drawn representative ol the entire faculty, and 
that the evaluation be done for the school as a whole. When each teacher 
is designated to evaluate his own course the result may not be satisfactory, 
since all teachers are not equally judicious in appraising the outcome ol 
their own work nor equally competent in the use of evaluation tec 1- 
niques. The principal points to be stressed, however, arc that in any 
program of curriculum improvement, evaluation is an essential part o 
the total process, that provision for evaluation must be made at the 
beginning of the program, and that an open-minded attitude must u 
maintained in the conduct of the evaluation study. 

,C Prepare a program of in-service naming to assist teachers to use the 
„ ew curriculum mure effectively. No curriculum will be effect.ve unless 

1 It may be appropriate in tins connection to refer to the p u bl ic Ed- 

L’StTn t W U,r. New 

York. Mc(lr.iw-I till Book Co., >93#. 
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teachers feel secure regarding their ability to employ the new procedures 
and materials. A program ot in-service training should be provided to 
help teachers acquire competence in discharging their new responsibili¬ 
ties. In revised programs in the social studies, for example, the tendency 
has been toward unification of the several subjects comprising this field. 
Teachers whose training was not distributed equally over the field, but 
who specialized in one or another of the subjects with but minimum 
attention to the others, will obviously require additional training. A 
teacher who in his college work specialized in history will require ad¬ 
ditional study in geography, economics, political science, and sociology. 
All teachers may need help in learning how to utilize to greatest advan¬ 
tage the educational resources of the community, how to obtain various 
types of current informational materials, how to employ new teaching 
techniques, how to use visual equipment and aids, how to work with 
new record systems, and how to cooperate in the evaluation phase of 
the program. 

In planning an in-service training program, the school administration 
must be mindful that a large majority of the teachers were trained in 
the use of methods and materials probably different from those now 
being instituted and for a task different from the one they arc now bcim» 
called upon to perform. School administrators and the Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion must share with teachers the responsibility for acquiring the knowl¬ 
edge and skill to conduct the new program effectively. Provision should 
be made by the Board for consultatory service by specialists, for work¬ 
shops organized in the community or in near-by educational institutions, 
for special lectures, for extension and summer session courses, for demon¬ 
strations, and for intervisiting in order to help teachers learn the most 
effective ways of conducting the program as well as to give them the 
feeling of confidence and security that they need. 


16. Set up an administrative plan to facilitate effect ire operation of the 
new curriculum. The effectiveness of a program of instruction can be 
greatly enhanced or correspondingly reduced depending upon the type 
of administrative procedures employed. In instituting a new curriculum 
the school administrator must also be willing to experiment with new 
administrative patterns and to discard the traditional “time-clock-in-the- 
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office ’ type of scheduling. Excessive attention to the time clock has 
done much to crystallize traditional practices and to vitiate attempts at 
curriculum reform. However radical the curriculum innovation, ap¬ 
propriate schedule arrangements can be made if only the school ad¬ 
ministrator has the willingness, good sense, and imagination. 

Some programs will call for remedial or clinical work in learning 
educational skills: such work must of necessity be done individually or 
with small groups and must be relatively time-consuming. Unified pro¬ 
grams may require block scheduling in two or three-hour periods. Labora¬ 
tory work may require longer periods and less than maximum use of 
classroom space. Field trips will usually involve absence from school for 
longer than the traditional recitation period. Special assignments for 
counseling, committee work, and other tasks must be allowed definite 

time drawn from the school day. Unless the school administrator is 

* 

willing to adopt a pattern of administration consistent with the require¬ 
ments of the new program, he would do well not to encourage the prepa¬ 
ration of such a program. It is certainly unfair to place upon teachers 
the responsibility to find the time for the preparation of the new pro¬ 
gram, for orienting themselves toward their new duties, and for the 
execution of these duties. This is the responsibility of the administration. 
The only purpose of administration is to improve instruction. 


/-. Select new teachers ami staff who are prepared to carry forward the 
new program and who are in accord with its principles. Progress in cur¬ 
riculum improvement will be expedited if the school administrator, in 
making additions to his stall', will select broadly educated and profes¬ 
sionally qualified persons who are also in accord with the philosophy of 
education governing the new curriculum. It is not a good reason to 
choose members of a faculty merely on the basis that they arc representa¬ 
tive of a wide distribution of points of view. I 00 much divergence will 
lead only to strife resulting in no agreement whatever. 1 hrcc qualities at 
least are essential in a faculty member who would be valuable in a pro¬ 
gram aiming at continuous curriculum improvement: 

1. He should have greater interest in pupils than in Ins subject and 
believe that their educational needs should determine the content of 

the instruction. 
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2. He should be willing to work cooperatively as a member of a 
team, believing that more elective decisions can be reached by in¬ 
telligent group action then by individual action. 

3. He should be willing to experiment and to have his work evaluated 
by impartial observers. 

If there can be secured faculty members possessing these qualities, 
tremendous strides can be made in curriculum reorganization. But while 
he seeks to obtain such personnel, the administrator should also examine 
his own philosophy to make certain that he is fitted to be the professional 
leader of such a group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The plan proposed in the preceding pages for an immediate improve¬ 
ment of curricula is merely one of several possible. Others may profitably 
be considered. A consideration of any or of all these outlines forces one 
to the inevitable conclusion that curriculum-making or curriculum revi¬ 
sion of any important significance requires a tremendous amount of 
time and energy. There are no short cuts; there is no “expert” who can 
or will attempt to give final answers regarding what should be taught. 

Every serious student of the curriculum recognizes that there are 
still unknown many essential facts before such reorganization as is 
needed can be developed, and that there is lacking agreement on a 
fundamental philosophy of life and of education. The student recognizes, 
too, that many known facts and much generally accepted philosophy 
have not been sincerely applied to curriculum revision. When they are, 
there will result offerings materially different from what are now com¬ 
mon. There is every reason why schools, cooperative groups of schools 
and state departments of education should follow some such program 
as has been presented in order to effect as much immediate improve¬ 
ment as is possible. The machinery for such revision should not be so 
elaborate as to consume the best energy of administrators to keep it 
moving, \\hile involving all, or at least a majority of the teachers m 
order to develop understandings, to secure such contributions as thev 
can make, and to result m sympathetic reception, the program should 
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centralize responsibility in those most competent and provide them with 
ample time and assistance. Specialists may profitably be called in if the 
problems are within their competence and are carefully defined before¬ 
hand. The extent of revision that is to be attempted in a given time 
should be roughly agreed on in the beginning, or much energy will be 
expended in a vain attempt to achieve the impossible, and not only will 
results be small but the whole program may be discredited. After the 
concentrated work that is needed for the first revision, which is required 
to take care of the most obvious weaknesses of the curriculum, there 
should follow a continuous program for improvement. The task will 
never be completed so long as society changes and as new facts are dis¬ 
covered. It will be found just as important to secure the consistent use 
of new materials as to devise them. Many programs of curriculum re¬ 
vision have proved ineffective because there was not sufficient efiort to 
have the results used and continuously to substitute improvements for 


defects recognized in practice. 

In this chapter it has been assumed that for the present the greatest 
possibilities lie in revision of the curriculum in terms of the subjects 
taught. It is quite possible that ideal theory would abolish subjects en¬ 
tirely and justify a curriculum of problems that draw freely at need on 
all fields of knowledge; but practically such a program is not likely to be 
adopted for sometime to come. It is necessary that some new subjects 
be introduced into the curriculum, that there should be a change in 
requirements for graduation, that there should be a reordering of the 
sequences and a reassignment of the number of periods for the severa 
subjects. As we acquire knowledge from experience and from research, 
all these may be modified. But the immediate challenge and the most 
inviting possibility lie in the improvement of the subjects themse ves. 
A consistent application to this task of any accepted philosophy will un¬ 
questionably result in great immediate values. If those responsi e or 
revision attempt to direct each course of study by c early state 
jeetives that arc justified by general principles, it will become potc 

-is it has never been before. , 

' Throughout this hook there have been developed gu.d.ng 
principles. Each course should prepare the pupils to do better tl d 
able things that they will do anyway; it should reveal and make d 
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higher activities, which otherwise they would not appreciate and seek. 
It should make a responsible contribution to the maintenance and im¬ 
provement of the supporting society. It should be good to the extent 
to which it is pursued. It should contribute toward the special functions 
for which the school was established. It should create interests and de¬ 
velop them until they are strong enough to maintain themselves and to 
grow. It should be concerned that pupils know the mores of their 
civilization and conform to those that arc important. It should con¬ 
tribute to methods of independent and sound thinking. And it should 
recognize and utilize the importance of attitudes, however emotion¬ 
alized, in determining thought, action, and continuance ot education. 
All such responsibilities may be accepted in curriculum revision, whether 
the program be small and limited to immediate improvement or com¬ 
prehensive for a revolutionary and continuous revision. 
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CHAPTER 


NATURE OF EMOTIONALIZED 
ATTITUDES 


That education should be concerned with the whole of life is now 
generally accepted as an axiom of theory. However, it has not yet by 
any means been thoroughly accepted in practice. Schools in all modern 
civilized states tend to concentrate on intellectual training, though it 
is obvious to any reflective observer that life everywhere is concerned 
with much more than mental processes of academic kinds. It is argued 
in this chapter that our own schools have contributed much less than 
they could have done to the good life because they have largely neglected 
one common and potent part of it, which will now be discussed. 

Applying any accepted ideal of modern education, we find that the 
good life consists of much more than the knowledge of academic facts 
and the rational use of them. “Logic has a way of being simpler than 
life,” tor life is a complex of which the intellect is only one element. 
Hitherto our formal curriculum has been wholly, or almost wholly, 
concerned with the intellect; but life is wholly, or almost wholly. 


colored by the emotions. They arc too widespread and too important 
to be thus neglected, especially if, as will be shown, they not only make 
for happiness or misery but also to a large extent influence the intel¬ 
lectual processes and have other effects that go far toward determining 
the success of social civilization. Psychologists maintain that there is an 
affective concomitant with the recognition of even the most severely 
intellectual facts, such as the parity of two angles or the specific gravity 
of lead. Ranging from this extreme we find situations that produce 


26l 
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reactions so emotional that it is difficult to discover in them any intel¬ 
lectual element whatever, cither immediate or remote. 


The Affective Causes of Action and Thought. "I believe," writes a 
student of school curricula, “that all human actions should be inspired 
by the intellect.” Perhaps they should be; but the fact is that very few 
actions have immediate intellectual causes that arc not materially affected 
by feelings. Moreover, with surprisingly slight exaggeration, it may be 
said that in the great majority of instances we think only to rationalize 
a position impulsively taken on an action inspired by an emotionalized 
attitude. It once was very generally held by logicians that the ideal was 
to think after the pattern of a geometrical proof, although a moment s 
introspection should have shown that this pattern is used only for the 
organization of proof after conclusions have been reached. Dewey im¬ 
proved and replaced this ideal by the pattern presented in his How We 
Think , which might better be entitled How a Gifted Man Thinks lie 
Ought to Think . Nearly all thinking, certainly that of the majority of 
men, is far different. It begins in feeling, is continuously colored bv 
emotionalized attitudes, and often ends in a rationalization, itself tinc¬ 
tured or glowing with emotions, of the position taken. I he very use o 
Dewcv's pattern to improve thinking itself begins in complexity and 
is attended by a glow of feeling, a concomitant of the consciousness o 
intellectual effectiveness and superiority. Elsewhere Dewey says, . 
belief in intellectual freedom where it does not exist contributes on y 
to complacency in virtual enslavement, to sloppiness, superficiality, an 

recourse to sensations as a substitute for ideas. 1 

Thorndike has established the psychology of S-R bonds. Every . 
perience however sintp.e or complex, is followed by a feeling IJ « 

Lion or of annoyance. If by the former, the experience tend to be 
repeated; if bv the latter, it tends to be avotded. Repetition 
factions sets up habits, more or less pattern forms of response to 

mmmms 

, VuhUc /„ TroNcns, New York. Henry Halt and Company, ,9=7. P- « 
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some degree of approving emotion. Some attitudes are so highly emo¬ 
tionalized that they in large measure serve as a substitute for original 
thinking and, moreover, lead to other important results that will be 
discussed later. A reaction may be attended by strong feelings ol satis¬ 
faction, but unless it is repeated sufficiently it is not likely to result 
in an attitude. 

We Feel More Than We Think. “Our intellect,” once wrote 
G. Stanley Hall, “is a mere speck afloat on a sea of feeling.” This speck 
is, of course, of tremendous importance, to be appreciated, respected, 
increased, and used in every way possible. The formal curriculum has 
been almost entirely devoted to it. In this discussion there is no deprecia¬ 
tion of the intellect, not the slightest, in the emphasis that along with 
the speck of intellect, often dissolving or profoundly modifying it, is an 
ocean of feeling. This must be a concern of any comprehensive program 
of education. We feel more, both quantitatively and qualitatively, than 
we think. “One emotion will cover a multitude of ideas,” and emotion 
is the most effective factor in determining and in strengthening atti¬ 
tudes. 


Everyone Has Many Emotionalized Attitudes. 2 As a result of ex¬ 
periences, sometimes single but usually multiple and complex, that are 
satisfying or annoying, everyone develops a large number of attitudes, 
all of which are in some degree attended by feeling. Chiefly because of 
variations in original nature and of the intensity of the satisfaction or 
annoyance, some people clothe many attitudes with a large degree of 
emotion. We say that a person is “by nature” kindly or generous 
or punctual, meaning that he has acquired a strong feeling attitude 
of kindliness or generosity or punctuality in situations that have come 
under our observation. By this we also imply a belief that the strength 


2 See Ruth M. Strang, Behavior ami Background of Students in College and Secondary 
School. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1937. pp. 235 IT.: Daniel Katz. Floyd H. All- 
port, and Margaret B. Jcnncss, Students' Attitudes. Syracuse, N. V.. The Craftsman Press, 
> 93 ': I- C. Moflitt, An Analysis of Race Prejudice," Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 18:641-48. December, 1932; George B. Neumann, A Study of International 
Altitudes of High School Students. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University. 1926; and Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence, second ed.’ 
Chap, x. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 
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of the feeling accompanying the attitude will cause it more easily to 
extend to other situations where we have never seen it operative. How¬ 
ever intellectual a person may be, it is not difficult to find evidences 
of more or less emotionalized attitudes toward certain phenomena. 
Such attitudes or “sets" or “dispositions to respond" are common with 
regard to foreign peoples and their mores , toward a section of our own 
country and its inhabitants, toward a political party, labor unions, “big 
business,” changes in social conventions, and the like. On every hand 
we note in our acquaintances and in ourselves habits and attitudes, such 
as of neatness and cleanliness, that are accompanied by such a degree 
of feeling as to cause severe disapproval of those who do not manifest 
them. 

In some individuals habitual forms of response to recurrent situations 
and strongly emotionalized predispositions to act in certain "ays to 
those situations that are either common or unusual arc dominant over 
intellectual decisions. This may be regretted and decried, but it must be 
recognized as a fact. An adult confronted by a recurrent situation is 
usually at once ready with an attitude, often highly emotionalized, 
toward it: the champion of theological fundamentalism is “an ignorant 
bigot” or “a sainted preserver of the true faith”; Hitler is “a fallen 
hero” to be pitied or “an overthrown despot” to be despised; a Jew is 
“greedy, selfish, and cruel” or “a patient sufferer of unreasoning racial 
enmitv”—emotional words these—even before we consider what he 

savs and does. 

Attitudes Arc Often Inconsistent. Inasmuch as attitudes arc sepa¬ 
rately formed and seldom considered by an individual in an organiza¬ 
tion of Ins philosophy of life, it is small wonder that they arc often 
inconsistent and not infrequently contradictory. One may feel strongly 
hostile to a certain act performed by an acquaintance and at the same 
lime may condone it in a close friend. One may he a zealot for democ¬ 
racy and ye, deny the rights of members of another race or rehg.om 
One may have an abhorrence for excesses in liquor while being a g 
fo f, od. Probably the strongest and. as will be pointed out later in 

discussion of the integrative effect, of emotionalized “ 

disturbing contradictions arc between those that arc ) • 
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dividual and the hostile ones held by a group to which he belongs. 

Such contradictory attitudes are often manifest in an individual and 

* 

his political or religious group. Usually the contradiction is for a long 
time not recognized, and then it may be ignored or its importance 
minimized. But when the conflict is seen to be important, the individual 
is to some extent alienated from his group or else he surrenders a part of 
his personality. Attempts to compromise sometimes lead to tension, 
frustration, and disintegration. 


Are Attitudes General or Specific ? 3 Unquestionably attitudes ini¬ 
tially arc highly specific. Having been made ill by oysters, comfortable 
by a Scotch Highland family, irritable by an alumnus of Freshwater 
College, happy by X's new novel, or confused by a puzzle of steel links, 
one tends to acquire toward oysters, the hospitable family, the college 
alumnus, the novel, and the puzzle attitudes that go far toward determin¬ 
ing future reactions toward them. If this were all. the attitudes, es¬ 
pecially in the degree to which they are emotionalized, would be im¬ 
portant. But there is an undeniable tendency for them to spread. From 
such experiences as were mentioned, it is easy for one to develop a hostile 
attitude toward all shellfish, all alumni of Freshwater College, even 
toward all small colleges, and all mechanical puzzles, or an approving 
attitude toward all Scotch Highlanders and all of X’s novels, and per¬ 
haps toward novels as a preferred type of literature. Similarly resulting 
experiences with closely related things or people may spread the altitude 
even further than any logic could ordinarily expect. Many a pupil has 
extended his dislike of a teacher to the subject that he presented, to the 
school, and even to higher education. One study reported that students 
tend to have unfavoring attitudes toward the people whose language 
they studied and disliked in high school. It is perfectly true, of course, 
that attitudes concerning such matters as honesty, tolerance, and cour¬ 
tesy may be so highly specialized that one may be honest regarding 
money and yet cheat in an examination, tolerant in politics and a bigot 
in religion, or courteous in his own social circle yet rude to those outside 


I hose who arc especially interested in this topic may profitably refer to Allison's 
chapter in A Handbook of Social Psychology. Carl A. Murchison, editor. Worcester Miss 
Clark University Press. 1935 . and to Hadley Cantnl, General and Specific Altitudes 
Princeton, N T . J., Psychological Review Company, 1932. 
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it. But the recognition of similar elements in other situations may cause 
an attitude to spread far beyond its original confines. Certainly it 
would be easier to extend a highly specialized attitude of courtesy than 
to create a new one for every possible situation. Even if there were no 
possible or probable spread, attitudes would for reasons presently to be 
given be far more important than formal education has recognized them 
to be. With such spread as has just been indicated, they set up a new 
set of challenges to education that aims to be comprehensive and effec¬ 
tive for good living. 


Attitudes Are Emotionalized. By their definition, attitudes neces¬ 
sarily are accompanied by some emotion. Some have so slight a con¬ 
comitant that it may not be recognized as existing at all; but others, in 
varying degrees, arc surcharged with it. One person may have an at¬ 
titude of neatness that results in a habit of clearing up his desk regularly 
at the close of every working day with intellectual satisfaction at the 
economy of so doing; another may have the attitude that leads to the 
same habit with this dificrcncc: the result is accompanied by a rich 
glow of satisfaction, a violation, by himself or by others, by keen dis¬ 
comfort and irritating annoyance. The former person may for good 


reason occasionally neglect to clean up his desk and have no gnawing 
of conscience; the latter is likely to find no good reason for such neglect, 
and if forced to it by circumstances he will be uncomfortable and self- 
reproach ful at the violation of his fetish. Which will more probably leave 
his desk clean at night? The same person may have strong feeling about 
the neatness of his desk and little, or apparently none, about the neat¬ 
ness of his top chiffonier drawer. Any teacher, however, would prefer 
the task of extending his habit of neatness than that of creating one 
for both needs. On every hand we observe in our acquaintances and in 
ourselves habits and attitudes, such as of neatness, cooperat.veness, ac¬ 
curacy, and conscientiousness, that arc approved by the intellect an 
vet arc directive in one set of actions and ineffective in another. Ii 
difference undoubtedly lies in the amount of feeling associated with the 
specific attitudes. If that is increased, the effects will be more certain, 
and as it exists in large amount the spread of the attitude is fachtated. 
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The Sources of Emotionalized Attitudes. From what sources do the 
emotionalized attitudes comer No chapters of psychology are less satis¬ 
fying than those concerning the emotions; the emotionalized attitudes 
are usually recognized only indirectly. The potency of emotionalized 
attitudes being admitted as conditioning, stimulating, and determining 
both thought and conduct, we need to know whence attitudes come and 
how they are emotionalized in order that we may learn how to develop, 

modify, and direct them to desired ends. 

* 

Inherited and Physical Causes. At present we are largely in the 
dark. But we may assume that some causes of emotionalized attitudes 
lie in inheritance, others in environment and experience. Watson , 4 in¬ 
deed, states that emotion is a hereditary pattern-reaction involving 
profound changes in the bodily mechanism as a whole, but particularly 
of the visceral and glandular systems. The physical basis is supported 
by such studies as those by Cannon , 5 which show profound bodily 
changes accompanying emotional states. The close association of emo¬ 
tions with the physical is also shown by common observation. One is 
more likelv to tolerate a contradictory statement than a check to bodily 

J * * 

action. A tweak of the nose will arouse to violence the most lethargic, 
who may respond to a verbal insult by complacent inaction. Crowds are 
inflamed to wild enthusiasm by a football game or a prize fight, while 
two chess players contest alone or in the presence of a handful of easily 
restrained observers. In so far as inheritance determines the intensity 
of emotions, it determines, of course, the strength of the emotionalized 
attitudes. Education is concerned to know what equipment each in¬ 
dividual has received from nature, and then to see that the native 
quantum of feelings is attached to the good attitudes and that the bad 
ones arc directed to better uses, subordinated, or replaced by the better. 

Environmental Causes. Environment doubtless has large effects on 
the development of emotionalized attitudes. Beginning with entire 

4 John B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behanonst. thin! ctl., rev., 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co.. 1929. p. 225. 

5 Walter B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain. Hunger, Bear, and Page: An Account of 
Recent Researches into the iunetton of Emotional Excitement . second cd.. New York 
D. Appleton and Co., 1929. 
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egocentricity, every individual extends his interests and his feelings 
outward in response to the kinds of stimuli and responses that he meets. 
As they vary, so he will vary. It is entirely reasonable that, so far as 
original nature permits, an only child should develop strongly certain 
attitudes that are weak or lacking in children of a large family. One man 
who was reared in comparative isolation on the Western Plains records 
the feeling of superiority that he developed without competition and 
the later difficulties of adjustment when he learned that other people 
thought and felt as he did. Many a youth becomes a blazing and con¬ 
firmed political or religious radical because of an environment largely 
different from that which develops the satisfied reactionary. How would 
either our religious sects or political parties persist if they depended for 
adherents on those who were convinced intellectually without the in¬ 
fluence of feelings developed by environment? 


Personal Influences. Certainly the strongest environmental in¬ 
fluence on the feeling attitudes is that of fellow human beings. It is 
necessary to consider separately the influence of individuals and of social 
groups, for in some respects it is different in determining, directing, and 
emotionalizing attitudes. Everyone can recall instances in which a 
person toward whom he had a strong feeling of admiration or of con¬ 
tempt set up in him an ideal, an ambition, a prejudice, or a disposition 
that persisted with effectiveness long after the apparent original in¬ 
fluence had passed on. One reflective educator says that he can definitely 
attribute every important emotionalized attitude in his character to the 
influence of individuals. Whether this be extreme or not, wc arc likely 
to agree that personal influences, even though we cease to be conscious 
of them, have often been highly effective in influencing, if not in de¬ 
termining. emotionalized attitudes, which in turn arc a large part of 

what we call character. 

Of these personal influences that of the father or the mother is usu¬ 
ally strong . 6 Common observation supports this statement, sometimes 
noting that the influence of the parent of opposite sex is ordinarily the 
more dominant. What common observation frequently overlooks is tha 

0 (otrdner Mu„.hv, Lois B. Murphy. -I Theodore M Newcomb. Eapcrin.cn,al Social 
Psychology, New York, Harper ami brothers, 1937 . Chap. xm. 
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parental influence is often negative, the child resenting some attitude or 
trait characteristic of a parent and acquiring, therefore, a highly emo¬ 
tionalized attitude quite the opposite. Happy is the child born into a 
family integrated by wholesome attitudes, and desperately in need ot 
help from outside agencies is the child born in any other. 

Similar strong influences may be consciously or unconsciously exerted 

bv other individuals—teacher, pastor, scout leader, playmate, or even 

¥ 

sonic person fortuitously met. We need to know with accuracy much 
more than we do of these personal influences, positive and negative, 
in order that they may be provided and wisely used for education in 
the school as well as outside. It is a reasonable hypothesis that dynamic 
personalities are more potent than others, that affection or respect or 
awe or envv is first felt before influences follow. If, as seems to be true, 

J 

personal influence is potent, in some cases dominant, in setting up emo¬ 
tionalized attitudes, the kind of playmates that are permitted or en¬ 
couraged, and the kind of individual that is selected tor the instruction 
of children and youths assume an importance not usually recognized. 
It would be a poor bargain it a teacher imparted facts skillfully and yet 
influenced pupils so that they developed unwholesome attitudes toward 
life or acquired an antipathy for the subject in which he gave instruction 
or a contempt for the school. “Personality” is generally recognized as an 
important characteristic of teachers; more than that, it is essential—a 
personality that not only influences but also influences for good. 


Social Groups. The first social group outside the family, in which 
the child learns to adapt himself to others and in which many emo¬ 
tionalized attitudes are initiated it not established, is composed of 
neighboring children who come together for play. Each brings not only 
certain habits but also attitudes that have already been set up and emo¬ 
tionalized in the home; as every observant parent knows, the potenev 
of mob approval or disapproval is overwhelming. It is in play groups 
that family influences begin to be undermined by what “they” say and 
b\ what they do. 1 hese groups arc more or less determined bv the 
accidents of environment; children are likely to play with their neigh¬ 
bors, whoever they may be. Here inclinations to dominance or to sub¬ 
mission develop into attitudes; here “complexes” of various kinds are 
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initiated or strengthened; here mores —unreasoned folk habits—are 
learned with a fullness of faith that much wise teaching can more often 
temporarily than permanently replace. If parents were conscious of the 
effects of those early play groups, they would be much more concerned 
to influence their composition and to oversee their activities. 

Beyond these there is, as long as life lasts, a continuous series of elected 
groups—the gang, the club, the society, the lodge. “Birds of a feather 
flock together,” it is true, but every human plumage is more or less 
modified by that which characterizes others of the covey. In these 
groups there arc powerful determiners of emotionalized attitudes; the 
voice “they” use increases in volume. “They” despise “snitching,” or 
tale-bearing, even though it can be defended by Olympians with ir¬ 
refutable logic as necessary for the larger social good; “they” prescribe 
the limits of leadership, the interests that arc respectable, the mores 
that govern conduct, the ritual that hallows it, the ideals toward which 
it must move. The integration, the solidarity, of the organization, which 
varies greatly from group to group, is directly determined by the amount 
of emotion involved. 

Popular recognition of the importance of voluntary social groups has 
resulted in the school clubs and other similar organizations that arc more 
or less closely directed by adults. Ordinarily they arc “extracurricular, 
though it may be argued that no subject which is taught has greater 
influences for effective living. Because of their influences, actual and 
possible, they deserve far greater support than they have ordinarily 
received; their direction should be an assigned duty only of those per¬ 
sonally most fitted for the responsibility and most keenly appreciative 
of the opportunity. Isa program, like that of the Boy Scouts, consciously 
devised by directing adults, superior or inferior in effectiveness to the 
undirected activities of the gangs themselves? What can the former 
learn from the latter? What has the school to imitate and avoid in the 
programs of gangs, voluntary clubs. Scout troops, Epworth Leagues, 
summer camps, fraternities, the Junior Red Cross, and other such or¬ 


ganizations; 


? 7 


7 Sec Vcrncr M. Sims and James R. Patrick. "Altitude Toward the Negro of Northe rn 
ami Southern College Students" lournal of Socal Psychology. 7:1^03. Ma>. 193 • 
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Satisfiers and Annoyers. By analogy with the generally accepted 
theory of the formation of other habits, it is reasonable to think that 
attitudes are formed, emotionalized, and permanently set according to 
the amount of satisfaction that is produced by the repetition ot con¬ 
stituent acts, and that they are discouragingly redirected and inhibited 
bv consequent annoyance. One visits a certain city, where he has suc¬ 
cess or enjoyment; and a favoring attitude is initiated. This is strength¬ 
ened by other similar visits or by pleasing contacts elsewhere with rep¬ 
resentatives of the city until there is a disposition, emotionalized in 
proportion to the intensity ot the former pleasure, to approve all the 
inhabitants and their works. By experiences we have all developed 
favoring or hostile attitudes toward religious sects, political parties, 
authors, forms ot entertainment, games, puzzles, and hundreds of other 
things. 

Vicarious Experiences. Satisfiers and annoyers from vicarious ex¬ 
periences also doubtless are of great potency in forming and in affecting 
emotionalized attitudes. Biography, history, literature, the cinema and 
sound pictures, and especially oral narratives by some person who is 
admired have vastly extended everyone’s world of experiences. In 
proportion as they stir our emotions and cause us in imagination to 
identify ourselves with the actors of the presented drama, we just as 
truly as from actual experiences love and hate, often because of the skill 
of the artist more intensely, and thus develop strongly emotionalized 
readinesses to act in definite ways in similar situations. It is reasonable 
to suspect that there is a wide spread of these influences, a transfer of 
attitude from the real or fictitious characters known vicariously to 
characteristics that are prominent in them or to associated people or 
sects or localities. A boy is stirred to admiration by reading of Stonewall 
Jackson or Robert E. Lee, he identifies himself with Horatius or the 
hero of Trafalgar, he loves Barrie’s Margaret or despises Dunstan Cass, 
he thrills in approval and envy at the adventures of D’Artagnan or in 
sympathy with the Hunchback, and he sails the high seas with the 
loquacious old salt who delights to recount his adventures. Cm any¬ 
one doubt that these experiences arc as real as most that actually occur? 
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or that they have as much influence in setting up and emotionalizing 
attitudes of approval and of disapproval, readinesses to respond in 
similar wavs to later situations that the bov in some way, often devious 
and remote, identifies with the original? We arc fairly certain that many 
vicarious experiences do result in highly emotionalized attitudes, which 
themselves in turn become causes of other such attitudes. A few strongly 
felt ideals or prejudices seem constantly potent to set up a flood of 
consistent minor ones, all together producing what we commonly call 
character. It is no exaggeration to say that character is the sum of one's 
emotionalized attitudes. We are virtuous or vicious more by how we feel 
than bv what we know. Education is doublv concerned, therefore, with 

J * 

the formation of these dominating major attitudes, which arc surcharged 
with feeling enough to charge and change all of one’s life. 


When Emotionalized Attitudes Are Set. When do attitudes become 
emotionalized so that they tend to persist? In young children emotional¬ 
ized attitudes seem to be evanescent, if they can be said to exist at all, 
in adults, they arc to a great extent fixed and permanent. I he problem 
is not simple. Although attitudes arc not so conspicuous in childhood and 
because of emotional concomitants so potent and persevering as later in 
life, they arc formative nevertheless. Many psychiatrists, espccialh 
those of Freudian tendencies, profess to trace many, if not most, patho 
logical states to experiences occurring early in childhood. 8 Certain!) 
it is in this period that concepts of the great majority of common things 
are formed, and any concept may be so colored as to contribute markedly 

to altitudes as they arc gradually or rapidly set later. 

On the other hand, psychologists, as well as those having intimate 
acquaintance with children, believe that at and shortly after pubescence 
there is a heightening of many, if not of all, of the emotions, and that 
at ibis time youth is more sensitive to ideals and more concerned wit 
them than he has been earlier or perhaps will ever be again. As this is 
true, it is reasonable to think that it is during adolescence especial V 
in its earlier stages, that most altitudes, however long and tediously 

s < P , r Ulos The idolescent Personality. New York, D. Applet.,n-Ccntury Co., 
and Allison Dam ami John Dollard. Children of Bondage. Wash.ngton, Amcncan 

Council on Education, ■ 
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developing, take on definite form and attach to themselves degrees of 
feeling that make them varyingly potent throughout life. Common ob¬ 
servation supports this opinion, and introspection reveals that many ot 
our own attitudes toward religion, ethics, politics, places, people, and 
food at this time took a definite and persistent trend. 


Desirable Attitudes. After this exploration into the nature, efiects, 
and causes of emotionalized attitudes, we naturally ask. Which ones are 
desirable in the good life? Certainly there is now no authoritative answer, 
even in tentative form. Ot course, it is recognized that there can he no 
final and unvarying list for each and every individual; but as educational 
programs become better adapted to the important demands of life, it 
will be necessary for them to have the most wisely chosen list possible 
from which to draw. There arc two ways of answering the question: 
one by securing opinions, the other by considering the characteristics 
of good citizens. Every teacher and parent has used his judgment to 
approve or disapprove a small list of attitudes for youth, and a few 
eflorts have been made 9 to combine the judgments of a number of 


competent people in order that a more nearly complete list might be 
prepared. The fact that these lists do not agree is a challenge rather 
than a reason for discouragement. A better and more comprehensive 
list can be prepared by the consensus of the judgments of a sufficient 
number of able people who are not only representative of various ac¬ 
tivities of the good life, but also thoroughly convinced of the importance 
of the educational challenge and of the far-reaching implications. 

There is need of developing a large number of specific desirable at¬ 
titudes that will direct action in such a variety of situations as will ensure 


elements common to many others to which transfer is hoped for. Belief 
is not yet discredited that a strongly emotionalized general ideal of 
honesty, cooperativeness, courtesy, and courage, for example, greatly 
facilitates transfer. Sincere “conversion” to Christianitv, when ac- 


• See "Character Education," |>j>. .i 79 ~ 45 «» in Fourth Yearbook. Department ot Super¬ 
intendence. National Education Association. Washington, 1926; Edith <i. Germane ,nd 
Charles E. Germane. Character Education : A Program tor the School and the Home 
New York, Silver. Burden and Co.. ,929; and Erland Nelson, "Attitudes Sought In' 

Colleges, School and Society. 46:444-46. October 2. 1937. This last article also contains 
an extended bibliography. 
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companied by profound emotional approval, has in numberless instances 

made easier direction, bv self or bv others, to a variety of beneficent 

* * * 

actions not originally included in the professed program. Certainly 
experience justifies our expectancy that a man who has a high emotional 
approval of his own devotion to justice in one phase of life is more likely 
to be just in another phase than that a man who is no more just anywhere 
than he has to be will manifest the desirable ideal at social need. 

The other method of selecting approved traits, that of observing the 
attitudes that arc characteristic of those generally considered the best 
men and women, has been popularly but, so far as known, not scien¬ 
tifically pursued. Whichever method is used to prepare a list of approved 
attitudes, it should be supplemented by consideration of the kinds and 
amounts of concomitant emotion that are desirable. It is interesting to 
note that most people recognize in themselves stronger feelings of 
revulsion than of attraction, that they arc more likely to resent tardi¬ 
ness, filth, and boorishness than to thrill in approval of promptness, 
cleanliness, and courtesy. Attitudes are emotionalized apparently in 
both negative and positive phases. 


Attitudes Persist. That attitudes persist admits of no denial, and 
the more fraught with emotion they are, the more stubbornly they 
resist change. Everyone can easily cite illustrations from his own ex 
pcricncc—continuing attitudes in favor of or hostile to certain races, a 
churchly denomination, a political party, manners of behavior, and of 
speech, schools, teachers, and subjects studied. Even after we think we 
have discarded an early attitude, it may suddenly, without conscious 
volition on our part and even without welcome, exert its influence on 
what we impulsively say or do. Thurstonc and Peterson report that 
after certain planned teaching had materially reduced the potency of 
negative attitudes toward a foreign race, more than half the good effect 

was lost after a period of nineteen months. 

Occasionally it is easy, but more often it is difficult if not lrnpossi u. 

to trace an emotionalized attitude back to its original causes. Even tic 
superior, reflective mind will in many instances find the challenge no 
easy one. An attitude may persist long after the original causes have bee 
modified, intellectually denied, or completely forgotten. It ma) p 
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under those circumstances even with an emotional concomitant in¬ 
creased far beyond what the intelligent cause would warrant. For ex¬ 
ample, one brought up with a strong repugnance for the Republican 
(or Democratic) party may later come to realize that there is about the 
same proportion of good and bad voters affiliated with the one as with 
the other and that all distinctive diflerences in philosophy of govern¬ 
ment have long since been lost; he may even forget what reasons he 
originally thought he had for approving one and disapproving the other. 
Yet the chances arc that, unless overcome by a stronger opposing emo¬ 
tion, he will continue his prejudice for many years. 

Such attitudes may persist and even direct themselves to unimportant 
and noncausative parts of the stimulus. As an illustration may be cited 
the experience of a university professor. W alking down a corridor one 

dav he was conscious of annoyance at the unidentified voice of a lecturer 

* * 

in a ncar-bv room. Pausing in his growing irritation, he finally was able 
to associate the voice, which in itself was not unpleasant, with a colleague 
whose professional opinions he held in slight esteem. How often one’s 
attitude toward an author extends to his works! How often one’s at¬ 
titude toward a sect, even though it may be a mere prejudice, influences 
judgment concerning its members' characteristics that could not reason¬ 
ably be expected to be affected by its philosophy! Emotionalized at¬ 
titudes persisting after their causes have been removed or forgotten, or 
such attitudes illogically associated with insignificant parts of the whole 
situation, are dangerous. Somewhere in one’s education it seems that 
means of preventing or weakening such mischievous elements of char¬ 
acter should be attempted. 

Effects of Emotionalized Attitudes. The effects of emotionalized at¬ 
titudes arc far greater and more complex than one is at first inclined to 
think. It is readily seen that at the beginning of a relationship they are 
important. On meeting a new acquaintance everyone is likely to have 
a spontaneously favorable or unfavorable reaction, usually determined 
by an established attitude toward some observed characteristic. As other 
traits come into consciousness, other attitudes influence judgment, and 
the original one is either strengthened or supplanted. W’c alfknow how 
much more common the former is than the latter, as we have to a small 
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degree learned to suspend either judgment or feeling. The feeling at¬ 
titudes also to a large extent determine our responses in critical situations, 
where there is neither time nor mood for reflection. H. S. Tuttle has 
declared that “the comparatively few dramatic moments of deep emo¬ 
tion in life are outcomes primarily of attitudes.” So that these moments 
may be satisfying, the determining attitudes must be sound. It will now 
be argued that the influence of the emotionalized attitudes extends much 
further. They condition the reception, the interpretation, and the re¬ 
tention of ideas, thus being to a large extent determiners of thinking; 
they integrate an individual with others; and more than anything else 
they stimulate to action. “W ithout guiding attitudes, says G. W. All- 
port, “the individual is confused and baffled. Some kind of preparation 
is essential before he can make a satisfactory observation, pass suitable 
judgment, or make any but the most primitive type of response. At¬ 
titudes determine for each individual what he will see and hear, what 
he will think, and what he will do.” 


Influences on Intellectual Receptivity. Even children quickly learn 
by experience that their requests of elders are often granted or refused 
on other than logical grounds, and that a decision once given, however 
impulsively, sets up on the part of the adult an attitude that is fertile in 
justifying reasons and stubborn not to reverse itself. The office girl, 
having learned practical psychology, waits until she can catch her cm- 
plover in the proper mood before putting in her petition for some favor, 
or she conveys it through a third person toward whom there is such a 
favorable attitude that success is probable. What docs all this mean 
other than that the emotional attitude of a person colors even plain 
facts and syllogisms? Logically the same facts and argument should 
under the same external circumstances lead to the same conclusions, 
practically they do not. “We all know,” wrote Macaulay m his essay on 
Francis Bacon, “how unwilling we are to admit the truth of any dis¬ 
graceful story about a person whose society we like and from whom ue 
have received favors, how long we struggle against evidence, how fondly, 
when the facts can not be disputed, we cling to the hope that there may 
be some explanation or some extenuating circumstances with which u 
arc unacquainted.” It is easier to recognize the phenomenon in others 
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than in ourselves, but it is strong in even the most highly trained intelli¬ 
gence. 

The "mood to understand” may, of course, be influenced by the will, 
bv a recognition of the dangers of impulsive response determined largely 
by one’s feelings, or it may be inhibited by other and stronger interests 
or attitudes. But receptivity, intelligent fair-mindedness, is likely only 
if there has been developed an ideal, which is itself emotionalized, in its 
favor, an ideal strong enough to break down less important feelings. 
Surely a recognition of this should emphasize the necessity ol developing 
an understanding of one's own attitudes and the need of controlling 
them at the time of considering new facts and arguments and of making 
decisions regarding them. 

“Sympathetic” as well as “hostile” listening or reading is alwavs 
prejudicial to sound intellectual conclusions. No reflective person can 
have tailed to note illustrations from his own experience. Two readers, 
one sympathetic and the other hostile to the author or to the subject, 
react in contrary manner to the argument in an article on prohibition, 
the German war guilt, or theological fundamentalism because they 
receive and emphasize the facts to which they-are hospitable and ignore 
or subordinate all others. A student once in class discussion began his 
argument, “I love to think . . .” “That,” retorted the professor, "is 
just the trouble. When one ‘loves to think’ thus and so one can never 
think clearly.” Just as bad, of course, is what Mill calls “the deep 
slumber of decided opinion.” One who desires to come to sound con¬ 
clusions should be aware of the influences of his emotionalized attitudes 
and on guard against them. 

The emotionalized attitude toward persons which influences or deter¬ 
mines intellectual receptivity of what they sav is doubtless more potent 
and more difficult to control, for as a rule it is more deeply seated and 
emanates from previous experiences that have some intelligent justifica¬ 
tion along with varying concomitances of feeling. Concretely, one mav 
have learned from several contacts that a certain politician is shallow, 
shortsighted, and selfish; this gradually developed conclusion mav be 
attended by a feeling of distrust and of personal dislike. When, therefore, 
the politician subsequently proposes new legislation there is a natural 
inclination to discredit and oppose it without fair consideration. There 
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is in this doubtless a protective device of economy; but it easily develops 
to such an unreasonable extreme that a sound proposal of his may go 
unexamined. Education should develop a strongly emotionalized attitude 
in favor of acting in accord with the anonymous "not who is right, but 
what is true” and wise and feasible. 


Influences on Interpretation. A closely allied effect of emotionalized 
attitudes is on the interpretation ot facts. I his is one of the commonest 
of phenomena. The same fact is in all sincerity interpreted by each of 
two opponents as supporting his contention. Further than this, a fact 
considered in one emotionalized attitude leads to one intellectual con- 
elusion; considered in another it may lead to quite a contradictory one. 
There is relatively little disagreement about the original facts in many 
disputed issues; but because ot different emotionalized attitudes the) 
arc interpreted so variously as to produce other secondary facts and 
opposing conclusions. The members ot a college class in political econ¬ 
omy, all with more or less devotion through family influences to one 
political party or the other, listen to the same exposition of the tariff; 
one fraction come away .high protectionists and the other free traders. 
The aura of a name may be more potent than logical argument . 10 

In this day of specialists the educated man should have been trained 
10 recognize that his emotionalized attitudes do influence his interpreta¬ 
tion of facts and his judgments so that lie may consider this fact an 
discount it when seeking to arrive at sound conclusions; and, moreover, 
he should have been trained to find the specialist toward whom, tor 
the sake of safety, comfort, economy, and subsequent effective action, 
he can develop a favorable emotionalized attitude. It involves, as James 
Ward states, “the recognition of the subject s attitude as essent ‘* 
the reaction, and of this as determined by pleasure, pain, or some int 
resting ultimately on th^se.” This does not debar him, at the same , 
from preserving toward the advice of the specialist a soundl) critical 
attitude, for which ideal some have also developed a feeling att.tud . 


•"See Irvin« Lorgc. "Prestige, Suggestion. ' of Suggcstion , Prestige, a 


1 Attitudes." Journal of Social Psychology^ 
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Influences on Retention. When one hears from a driver several 
repetitions of the account of an automobile accident or of an encounter 
with a traffic policeman, it is easy to realize how strongly an emotion¬ 
alized attitude may influence a person who is entirely sincere and not 
consciously untruthful to subordinate or forget the tacts that are not 
favorable and to emphasize or exaggerate those that are. “Observe,” 
wrote Schopenhauer in Councils and Maxims, “how long we remember 
our victories and how soon we forget our defeats; memory is the menial 
of the will.” The same philosopher also said, “How unwillingly we think 
of things which powerfully injure our interests, wound our pride, or 
interfere with our wishes; with what difficulty do we determine to lav 
such things before our intellects tor careful and serious investigation.” 
That this tendency is not confined to the illiterate or to those ot poor 
intellects is shown bv the confession ot Charles Darwin that when he 
came upon data unfavorable to his theory he hastily made a note of 
them, knowing they had a way of slipping out ot his memory a little 
more readily than the welcome tacts. And Santayana said that “the past 
comes down to us through a memory treacherously colored with desire.” 
Perhaps it is beneficent for one's peace ot mind and happiness that this 
is so, but it also causes trouble, especially in disagreements with others. 
Knowledge of the phenomenon forewarns those who desire for them- 

sel ves intellectual honcstv to review carefully all memories that are 

* # 

impregnated with feeling and, when precision is necessary, to make at 
the time an accurate summary, preferably in writing, of the facts as 
they are observed. The very recognition that one’s attitude and desires 
do influence memory is the first step in combating the mischievous 
tendency to forget what is unfavorable and unpleasant. 

Determiners of Thinking. If the emotionalized attitudes condition 
the reception, the interpretation, and the retention of ideas, as has been 
argued, it is easy to see how they are powerful determiners of thinking. 
Man is not only sapiens hut patiens as well. Reaction, intellectual no less 
than physical, is relatively seldom determined by thought that is origi¬ 
nal. Confronted by a familiar stimulus one is likely to respond by habit; 
he says, “Very well, thank you" much as he knots his necktie, with al- 
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most no cerebration at all. When the stimulus is somewhat unusual, he 
either relies on the closest associated habit or else, if he docs not recognize 
the challenge as important, allows his emotionalized attitudes to deter¬ 
mine his thought. In the sense that logicians use the word, thinking is 
done bv man far less often than academicians realize; it is avoided when¬ 
ever habit can be substituted, directly or indirectly. “Thinking," says 
John Dcwcv. “is secreted in the interstices of habit.” 

Departures from habit, intellectual as well as physical, are of course 
determined bv some thought; but inasmuch as most situations are not 
recognized as important enough to challenge serious original thinking, 
the emotionalized attitudes step in and guide response to a closely as¬ 
sociated habit that promises satisfaction, or else they influence the direc¬ 
tion that thinking shall take. To quote Dewey again, “The idea that 
men are moved by an intelligent and calculated regard for their own 
good is pure mythology.” Rather, in ordinary circumstances, they arc 
moved by what they feel to be for their own good. What Schopenhauer 
in the following quotation calls “the will” is of course largely influenced 
by the feeling attitudes. “Men arc only apparently drawn from in front; 
in reality they arc pushed from behind; they think they arc led on by 
what they sec. when in truth they arc driven on by what they feel 
by instincts of whose operation they arc half the time unconscious. 
Popular language is correct when it prefers the ‘heart’ to the head ; it 
knows (because it has not reasoned about it) that a good will is pro 
founder and more reliable than a clear mind; and when it calls a man 
•shrewd,’ knowing.* or ‘cunning* it implies its suspicion and dislike. 
When he was a voting man, Herbert Spencer contemplated migration 
to South America. With characteristic intelligence he made a parallc 
list of reasons for and against the move, giving to each reason a ' nim ™ ca 
weight. “The sums being 110 points for remaining in England anc 30 

for going, he remained.” 

Short-Cuts to Thinking, hike habits, the emotionalized attitudes 
lOord short cuts to thinking. Both are more or less stereotypes, econ- 
1 , , at short-circuit the process of response. There would be sma. 

.. . . 

its elements. Attitudes are true economics, however, on > 
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the proper results of correctly interpreted experience, only if they are 
allowed to be potent when the intellect identifies the new situation as 
not materially different from those met before, and only it along with 
them is developed not only a willingness but also an alertness to recon¬ 
sider and to modify them in the light of changed conditions or tor the 
achievement of more desirable results. Otherwise thev mav have mis- 

4 * 

chievous effects; certainly they will limit individual growth and general 
progress. Consequently, education is vitally interested in which ones 
are developed, in which ones arc indurated against modification, in the 
amount of feeling that is associated with each, and in the concurrent 
development of habits of intellectual review and control. 

One too common use of the intellect is to rationalize a position im¬ 
pulsively taken, usually determined by a short-circuiting of thought by 
habit or an emotionalized attitude. Once a position is taken, especially 
if vocal expression of it is made, human nature usually becomes obdurate. 
As a rule it is more keen, when challenged, to justify the position than 
to review the tacts and reconsider the impulsive decision. Of course 
personal pride, often foolish, is involved, but the underlying attitudes 
arc potent not only to support the recalcitrance but also to influence the 
justifications that rationalizing adduces. So strong is its authoritv that, 
as Hume declares, “when reason is against a man, he will soon turn 
against reason.” It is not uncommon for a person who has been “con¬ 


vinced against his will” to persist in his original position, justifying him¬ 
self only with a vacuous “because.” Of course this is not logical or 
praiseworthy; it is, in fact, quite the contrary. But being so common, 
it must be recognized as one of the influences of the emotionalized at¬ 
titudes, a phenomenon which emphasizes the necessity for education 
to be concerned with them. The rationalizing itself is often unworthy 
of the intellect, although revealing ingenuity, which might well be put 
to a better purpose, in justification of the first impulsive decision. Any¬ 
one's personal observations, no less than history, reveal the tragedy of 
really great men who use their intellects to support their attitudes 
rather than their emotional equipment to support their intellects. 

Francis Bacon gave mankind a salutary warning in the Novum Orga- 
mim - " In general, let every student of nature take this as a rule—that 
whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon with peculiar satisfaction is 
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to be held in suspicion; and that so much the more care is to be taken, 
in dealing with such questions, to keep the understanding even and 

clear." 

Highly trained, superior intelligences may not so commonly as others 
thus rationalize to justify impulsively taken positions, but not infre¬ 
quently they enjoy "the deep slumber of settled opinion" and intel¬ 
lectually disintegrate when roused from that which is emotionally satis¬ 
fying. Dewey 11 observes that "habits of opinion arc the toughest of all 
habits; when they have become second nature, and arc supposedly 
thrown out of the door, they creep in again as stealthily and surely as 
does first nature. And as they arc modified, the alteration first shows 
itself negatively, in the disintegration of old beliefs, to be replaced by 
floating, volatile, and accidentally snatched up opinions.” And, as Fol- 
lctt 12 says, "An —cd becomes a stopping place to thought, and when 
a man can not think any further it is dangerous.” It must not for a 
moment be thought that the illiterate and the lowly arc the only ones 
in whom emotionalized attitudes arc potent, and for whom training in 
the recognition and use of them is needed. On all levels persuasion is a 
necessary correlate with argument if action is to result. Ridicule has 
weakened or defeated a case far more often than perfect syllogisms. 

A Means of Integration. Another effect of the emotionalized atti¬ 
tudes is that, more than anything else, they cause integration Here and 
there in philosophic literature integration, the unifying of the parts o 
an individual or of a society into a satisfying and effective coherence, 
has been emphasized as one of the important objectives of education 

,ts lack is often noted and its need is generally recognized An 
nosscsscs many powers. If they are coordinated so that the\ 
harmoniously for developing what he considers the good life, he becomes 
happy and effective. If. on the other hand, they conflict with one an 
other if first one and then another dominates to determine ns mot 
lad acuons. there mvartab.v result vactllations.^ct, rostra ons, 
misery, and ineffectiveness. Oltcn each senes of efforts may 

p. 5»- 
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in a limited field, but together they do not constitute a coherent whole. 
Thus men of genuine abilities, as well as others of lesser ones, fritter 
away their talents, and because they lack a philosophic integration, 
which is of feeling attitudes no less than of ideas, they fail to achieve 
anything like their maxima of accomplishment. The iirst essential oi an 
integrated personal life is, of course, a clear understanding of what one 
wants out ot life. With that definitely in mind, he can intelligently work 
to make every element of himself contribute to assured integration. 
The integrated individual builds up, consciously or unconsciously, a set 
of emotionalized attitudes harmonious with respect to his ideal and 
directive with respect to his behavior. These attitudes furnish a code 
by which he makes his choices of action, by which he measures the be¬ 
havior ot himsclt as well as ot others, and bv which he achieves a harmony 

• - 

ot all ot his powers that makes him a balanced personality. 

Every social group must similarly be integrated if it is to be successful 
and it it is to persist. Whatever its nature, the members of the group 
must have in common at least one major objective, and the more ar¬ 
dently it is desired, the more strongly the membership is bound to¬ 
gether. Individuals in a group may have each his own objectives pro¬ 
vided they do not interfere with or obstruct the achievement of what 
the group as a whole want, but the more the members have in common, 
even in matters that do not concern the formal organization, the closer 
the bonds that bind the individuals together. Common attitudes that 
arc strongly emotionalized are the cement of unity. Without them anv 
group—family, lodge, gang, or church—will disintegrate. 

When one grows up in an integrated group, he naturally acquires 
many, if not all, of the same emotionalized attitudes, which are likely 
to persist long with deep roots. When he joins a group that is already well 
established, he is expected to approve and to adopt as his own the im¬ 


portant attitudes of his new friends. If any of them are hostile to those 

that have already become a part of his personality, there arise conflicts, 

which result either in a surrender of an important part of his developed 

self or in his withdrawal from the uncongenial group. One must be able 

to look objectively at emotionalized attitudes, his own as well as those 

ot others, before he can make wise decisions as to conformity or with¬ 
drawal. 
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How Much Integration? A certain degree of uniformity of thought 
and of feeling among all citizens, even those most highly educated, is 
certainly desirable; how much and in what matters we have hardly 
considered, to say nothing of outlining lor the program of education. 
There can be no question of the desirability of integration by means of 
information and favoring emotionalized attitudes regarding the prin¬ 
ciples of our government, of happy social relations, and of the more 
important mores; but in and beyond these, how far should education 
attempt to go? There is a very vocal opposition by a small number of 
radicals, though they themselves conform in most matters, against any 
formal attempt to make people alike lest important individual differences 
be destroyed and progress hindered. On the other hand, the great ma¬ 
jority of the population either have given no thought to the problem 
or else approve the general but not clearly defined principle of integra¬ 
tion. This is too important a matter to be left to individual opinion or 
“impression,” especially of those who have not considered the problem 
in all of its implications. A laisscz fairc policy can be satisfactory to the 
advocates of neither extreme. 


Integration Practically Desirable. In “practical” matters integration 

is recognized as necessary and is consciously and skillfully sought for. 

Evcrv successful business executive seeks to develop a unity of his cm- 
0 

plovccs; evcrv politican “holds his people in line” by ev ery device at 
his disposal, every coach works in season and out for team spirit, every 
speaker at a football “rally” stirs the student body to “get together 
behind the team, every principal of a school knows that the success of 
its works depends largely on the unity and loyalty that facultv and 
pupils have, every dramatist in the first scenes of his play tunes the 
heterogeneous moods of his audience into one of homogeneity so that 
his play may move them as he intends. Every successful fighting unit 
has been integrated by devotion to a cause, by loyalty to a leader, or by 
a common religious ferv or. If in such matters the necessity of integration 
is recognized, can it be neglected in the more vitally important matter 
of happv social living? A certain amount of integration will come to all 
groups that live and work together, but the kinds and the amount 
requisite for the highest degree of success can result only from caretu 
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planning and skillful work consistent with a comprehensive philosophy. 

Although a complete achievement ot such a philosophy is yet lacking, 
we do agree on enough ot its elements to make possible the beginnings of 
a practical program. How is the integration ot a social group achieved, 
once its ideals are recognized? Men are integrated by what they know, 
bv what thev feel, and by what they do together tor a commonly ap¬ 
proved objective. Other factors tor the moment being neglected, 1 am 
drawn to a man who knows, as I do, some detail or group of details; I 
am friendly or hostile toward him according as we tecl. The old single 
curriculum had the merit of giving to all students a certain large body 
ot common information and skills; the new freedom and adaptation to 
individual needs, while superior in most respects, is deficient in that 
there are relatively few great pieces of literature, great characters and 
incidents ot history, and great compositions of music and pictorial art— 
elements that stir the emotions and affect the ideals—to which reference 
may subsequently be made with any certainty that even a majority 
of educated people will know them sufficiently well to make the ex¬ 
pected and desired response. A certain common core of the curriculum, 
perhaps larger than modern theory approves, is essential for integration. 

It is not chiefly the possession of ideas that integrates men; the emo¬ 
tionalized attitudes toward them and set up by them are far more 
effective. It is the school gangs which hate the same things, which respond 
with similar hostility to the old regimen and to new proposals, which 
cling together with loyalty worthy of a better purpose, that the teacher 
finds most difficulty in breaking up. Rcdl 13 has pointed out that the 
most difficult thing in work with juvenile delinquents is the task of 
leading them to learn that the prevailing attitudes in adult society are 
attitudes which in the long run will lead them, the youthful noncon- 
formers, to the greatest happiness. 


It is the class which respects, venerates, or loves the instructor, which 
recognizes with feeling as well as with intellect the worth of the subject 
matter, which with appreciative approval accepts the assignments and 
works happily, that promises most and accomplishes most. All true 
motivation must appeal to established and emotionalized attitudes. 


13 Frit/. Rcdl “The Psychology of Gang Formation and the Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquents Psychoanalytical Study of the Child . 1:367-78, 1^45. 
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\\ ithout their approval, study in school is drudgery and beyond school 
compulsions it will not continue. The development of approving atti¬ 
tudes along with the imparting of learning and the direction of skills 
is essential if there is to be any reasonable continuance of self-directed 
education, which alter all is the only kind beyond the simpler practical 
skills of any significance and importance. 

Integration of Activities and of Ideas. Follctt declares that the in¬ 
tegration of activities usually outruns the integration ol ideas. “Genuine 
integration," she says, “occurs in the sphere ol activities," but only with 
activities that give satisfactions to those engaged in them, such satisfac¬ 
tions as set up highly approving attitudes of the activities themselves 
or of the objectives sought by them. or. on the other hand, attitudes 
highlv disapproving some involved or associated clement. Mated activity 
under a taskmaster mav result in a confraternity that is true and strong. 
Those skillful in integrating groups endeavor not merely to impart ideas, 
a sufficient number often being a common possession, but to stir the 
feelings and direct them in the same channel; this they usually do by 
directing all in the group to identical or harmonious activities. At the 

“rails " evervbodv is directed to sing, cheer, clap, or march with the 

0 * * 

group; as he does so he develops an emotionalized attitude that inte¬ 
grates him with his fellows and tends to influence favorably his subse¬ 
quent action. Ceremonies in ritualistic churches arc based on the same 

principle. 

W henever there is desire lor concerted action the importance ol intc 
gration, especially that which involves the emotions, is recognized. 
During the World Wars we achieved a large degree of unity through the 
dissemination of information, through the stirring of deep feelings by 
“news," song, slogan, and symbol, and through directed activities ol a 
large proportion of the population. The knitting of socks, the scl - 
restraint regarding certain foods, and the selling of stamps and bonds 
were probably of more importance in integrating the nation than they 
were in producing economic results. Some of the “facts" used to unity 
our people have since been proved false; but a considerable measure ol 
common feeling still remains. Although gradually modified by other 
factors, which themselves often spring from and result in emotionalize 
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attitudes, the old integration still causes a “disposition” to act, which is 
not neglected by either statesman or demagogue. Is integration, cither 
intellectual or emotional, less truly important in times of peace—in 
politics, in true religion, in social groups: Can civilization afford to 
neglect for its promotion what it has found necessary and successful tor 
its preservation? A supreme ideal or a dominant loyalty are essential to 
the unity and healthy functioning of any planned civilization. That ideal 
in our country is democracy. Unless we develop in our youth as devoted 
a loyalty tor it as other nations develop for alien ideologies, we can not 
hope that it will prevail. Emotionalized attitudes may be respectable or 
the reverse, but either kind when held in common by members of a 
group result in integration, which is essential for effectiveness. The at¬ 
titudes that individuals have and the degree to which they arc emotion¬ 
alized are thus again seen to be of grave importance in education. 


Stimulants to Action. A final effect of the emotionalized attitudes 
to be discussed is that they stimulate to action. The possession of knowl¬ 
edge or skills is important not in itself, but as it leads to action. “It is 
generally agreed,” wrote Bagiev, “that the education of the individual 
is best measured by the improvement that it effects in individual con¬ 
duct. A person who has the advantages of schooling is expected not only 
to kriow more than the unschooled person, but more efficiently to do, and 
to choose better those acts that he wills to do.” An idea, a completed 
syllogism, a solved problem, or an intellectualized attitude may be 
satisfying, each in itself; they may condition action when the necessity 
arises, but they initiate and impel it with relative infrequency, whereas 
the emotionalized attitudes suggest or shout, according to the feeling 
involved, “Do something!” And this feeling is just as likely as its calmer, 
uninspired brethren to have its plan of action; failing this, it powerfully 
influences any plan proposed by the intellect. Quiescent it can not be. 
“By emotion,” wrote Spinoza in his Short Studies , “I understand the 
modifications of the body by which the power of action ... is in¬ 
creased or diminished, aided, or restrained.” 


Real Thinking Is Rare. When opportunity or demand for action 
arises, habit is the most probable determinant of response. Novel factors 
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in the situation, when recognized, force some modification; but so loath 
is the majority of mankind to think when a short-cut can be found that 
existing attitudes, especially when emotionalized, step in largely to 
determine what shall be done. Even an "original" situation, which 

arises only on the rarest occasions, is likely to be met by attitudes, for 

* * 0 

they appear to be transferred with ease, immediately and impulsively, 
from former experiences that have or seem to have factors in common 
with the new. A golfer ordinarily honest in other matters may decide 
to keep a ball carelessly left on a putting green by an irritatingly slow 
player ahead of him, and a city official may find arguments for refusing 
a reasonable request made by a man who opposed him for election. I his 
influence explains why so frequently one immediately has for a new 
acquaintance, symphony, painting, or political problem a ready re¬ 
sponse often suffused with feeling. When the emotion attaches itself to 
a sound intellectual conclusion, the partnership is ideal. But neglected 
by formal education and uncontrolled, it is not always fastidious of its 


company. 

R. G. Caldwell in his Short History oj the American People has shown 
how the emotionalized attitudes of our forefathers went far toward 
determining their actions. It is impossible to explain the change between 
the spring of 1775. when there was a demand for rights as English sub¬ 
jects, and the summer of 177b. when there issued the defiant proclama¬ 
tion of full independence, except through an understanding of the 
development of a highly emotionalized attitude. Had it not been for 
this, it is extremely doubtful whether the Revolutionary War would 
have been fought. In the days before the Civil War, "it may be con¬ 
tended with plausibility that the fugitive slave riots and the John 
Brown raid." which certainly sprang more from emotionalized attitudes 
than from cold thought, “had more to do with influencing the final 
course of events than the speeches of Lincoln in his campaign against 
Douglas.” The legalistic dictum of Taney was a mere wisp of the wind 
compared to the cvclonc of feeling aroused by Uncle Tom's Calnn. 
Generations still living are well aware of the potency of "Remember 
the Maine” as compared with the feeble arguments of statesmen m 
determining our activity in the war to liberate Cuba; and we could not 
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be led into the World War until skillfully directed propaganda had so 
aroused sentiment that an integrated nation would not he restrained. 

In lesser matters it is easy to perceive how the emotions, especially 
as they are connected with attitudes that give an advanced position for 
the movement ot thought, stimulate to action when argument would 
he less effective. Illustrations may be drawn from the home, from the 
pulpit, where the roving evangelists move as the highly intellectual 
cleric seldom does, from the political forum, in which the demagogue 
is a more effective psychologist than the statesman, from the mart, 
where we often are made to want to buy before we think, and from 
every other place where man meets man. Appeals to emotionalized at¬ 
titudes not only stimulate but also intensify action. To a soldier in camp 
who remarked that he could not bring himself to enter into the spirit 
ot hate that the sergeant emphasized in bayonet drill, a captain returned 
from the battle front retorted, “Let me tell you from experience that 
intellect has no place in a fight. The only thing that counts when you 

are at grips with the foe is lust for the blood of the men who vou know 

* 

are vour enemies." 

# 

It is sound sense that every individual should develop ideals that his 
intellect approves, but it is also sound sense to recognize that they seldom 
eventuate into action until they are suffused with feeling. They can 
not become truly an element of character until they arc indurated into 
attitudes. We do not call the man good who on occasion acts honestly 
because he reasons that it is against his interests to act otherwise. Laertes 
may have recognized intellectually that his father’s advice was sound, 
but there is no reason to suspect that he acted in accordance with it 
until emotion attached itself and made one or more of the precepts into 
attitudes ready to respond at every occasion. Hamlet lacked definite¬ 
ness of attitudes on which his emotions might settle; Shylock and Lady 
Macbeth did not. They, and not Hamlet, acted. All the craft and subtlety 

at their command they applied in action to consummate hate and ambi¬ 
tion. 


Uses of Emotionalized Attitudes by Leaders. 

proximates a passionless thinking machine, the 


Hie nearer a man ap- 
more he needs inter- 
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prctcrs and promoters to translate his ideas into action by others. Happily 
some men combine the powers of original thinking and creative planning 
with those of appealing through the emotionalized attitudes to the 
imagination of others and ol securing from them both devotion and 
action. Certainlv leaders, known todav in everv field of activitv, are 
not only themselves activated by strong emotionalized attitudes, but 
they use an evangelical rather than an intellectual method that proves 
highly effective with those whom they inllucnce. The integration of 
numbers ol people and the moving of them to action often ‘consists 
esscntiallv in the use of svmbols which assemble emotions after they 

0 0 

have been detached Irom their ideas. Because leelings arc much less 
specific than ideas, the leader is able to make a homogeneous will out 
of a heterogeneous mass of desires. The process, therefore, by which 
general opinions are brought to cooperation consists in an intensification 
of feeling and a degradation ol significance." 14 

Descending to lower strata of intelligence, which include a vast num¬ 
ber of mankind, we find leaders appealing to emotionalized attitudes far 


more than to intelligence—sometimes, indeed, it would seem almost to 
the exclusion of mental processes. Orators who sway six-tenths (or is it 
nine-tenths?) of the population appeal to prejudices, dispositions, at¬ 
titudes—all highly emotionalized, with remote and often unrecognized 
bases of intelligence varying in unrespcctability—appeal to them, in¬ 
flame them, and direct them to desired action. A candidate for high 
political honor carried with him on his campaign a band that played 
patriotic airs and a “Triumphant Trio" that sang sentimental ballads. 
Alter they had presumably made the audiences "receptive,” the candi¬ 
date appealed to the voters with jokes, anecdotes, personal history, and 
rodomontade to influence them in favor of his representing the Com¬ 
monwealth in the highest legislative chamber Why did he do this. 
Because he had learned that this method was more effective, as Hart¬ 
mann 1& has reported after a scientific study, than a reasoned discussion 


•1 Walter I.ippman, The Phantom Public. New York, t he Macmillan Co., 19=5. PP- 


.17-X. 


• ■'*'( K orj;c' W. Hartmann, "A Ficl.l Ex|>criincnt of the Comparative ^c^i'cnos “J 
an,. -Rational- Political Leaflets in Dccmum,* Election Results, lournal o, 

Abnormal and Social Psychology, 3 i:99“«<4» J unc > l 93<>* 
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of public issues. All this emphasizes the wisdom of curriculum concern 
with emotionalized attitudes, which are generally potent in determining 
or directing action, especially of those who do not possess the highest 
intellectual gifts. 

A distinguished psychologist 16 wrote: “In studying the life history 
of anv person we can see how they (attitudes) have oftentimes furthered 
or hindered his life work and disturbed his personal balance. Shyness 
and the inferiority attitude may keep a man tied all his life to an ac¬ 
customed but unremuncrative job. They have oftentimes prevented 
his marriage or brought about a poorly adjusted marriage or kept him 
out of a wider social circle. On the other hand, in other cases too much 
aggressiveness has just as often made impossible a man's chances of 
making good business and social connections." 

Importance Increased by an Extending World. Conduct, whether 
four-fifths of life according to Matthew Arnold, or less, is still the major 
concern of education. Browning’s grammarian, with his incomplete 
philosophy that required complete knowledge before action, was a sorrv 
citizen. And conduct is based on knowledge, on belief, and on faith. 
Knowledge may be almost wholly intellectual, as faith is almost whollv 
emotional. When one’s world is local and uncomplex, direct information 
can be (but doubtless seldom is) the basis of conduct. Today everyone's 
world is tremendously extended and complicated; the sources of knowl¬ 
edge are increasingly remote and uncertain. Facilitation of intercom¬ 
munication has necessarily increased the proportion of conduct that 
must be based on faith, whatever its degrees of concomitant feeling— 
and it always must have much. The more certain the knowledge, the 
smaller the segment of life to which it is likely to apply. And when we 
have required facts and principles on tlie authority of others in whom 
we have faith, how little we retain until the time of need! 1 low constant 
the need of relearning and of new learning by those who demand an 
intellectual basis for action! But the emotionalized attitudes function 
constantly for the intelligentsia in demanding and in interpreting 

10 John B. Watson. Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behanonst. third cd.. rev., 
Philadelphia* J. B. Lippincott Co., 1929, pp. 249-50. 
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knowledge, for them and for all the rest of mankind in varying degrees 
leading more or less immediately to action. The very triumphs of civili¬ 
zation in extending its bounds have increased the inherent importance 
of recognizing, modifying, and directing the emotionalized attitudes. 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER XII 



CHAPTER 


EMOTIONALIZED ATTITUDES AND 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


Education Is Concerned. As attitudes in various degrees emotion- 

o 

alized are held by every individual and as their effects are important in 
determining thought, conduct, and character, any comprehensive pro¬ 
gram of education must take them into account. The school can not 


neglect them and successfully compete with other agencies, uncontrolled 
and often mischievous, such as the gang, the press, the radio, and the 
movies. Education should strengthen and direct attitudes that are benef¬ 
icent. inhibit or replace the others, and so far as possible develop a tend¬ 
ency toward a reservation of feeling, as it already attempts to do regard¬ 
ing a reservation of judgment, until the incipient attitude has its roots 
in intellectual approval and information. 

It will not do tor us merely to continue the assertion of a futile hope 
that the intellect should govern all life. Edmund Burke, in his Obserra- 
tions on a Late State of the Xation , once made about politics a profound 
remark which could with equal truth be made about education. “ Pol- 
mes,*' he said, ‘ ought to be adjusted not to human reasonings, but 
to human nature, of which the reason is but part, and by no means the 
greatest part.” Such adjustment will take into account the feeling at¬ 
titudes. “I find it hard to resist the conviction,” we read in the Upton 
Letters, “that, trom the educational point of view, stimulus is more im¬ 
portant than exactness. It is more important that a boy should take a 
side, should admire or abhor, than that he should have verv good reasons 
for doing so. For it is character and imagination that we want to affect 
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rather than the mastery of minute points and subtleties.” Repeating 
what has been said earlier, it would not be far from the truth to declare 
that character is the sum of one’s emotionalized attitudes. To the extent 
that this is correct, education has in this field an inviting and tremendous 
opportunity. “The entire object of true education,” in John Ruskin’s 
opinion, which will find wide approval, “is to make people not merely 
do the right things, but to enjoy the right things—not merely indus¬ 
trious, but to love industry—not merely learned, but to love knowledge 
—not merely pure, but to love purity—not merely just, but to hunger 
and thirst after justice.” 


Schools Do Teach Attitudes. “What right,” someone may interpose, 
“has the school to meddle with this essence of individual character? 

It’s a dangerous thing to play with souls, 

And matter enough to save one’s own. 

Such a question implies that education should confine itself to the less 
important matters of life, denying what for ages philosophers have em¬ 
phasized, that one of the chief objectives is the forming ol character. 
But even if one should take this extreme negative and defeatist position, 
he must admit that schools, as one of several agencies, are teaching at¬ 
titudes, whether we approve it or not-not only teaching attitudes but 
also, which is of even more importance, suffusing them with fee ings. 
In Russia and in Spain today programs for developing attitudes that 
support national ideals are being used in all schools with reported success. 
Can a democratic nation afford to do less? Dare it do less 1 it expcc s 
its youth to compete with those devoted to alien ideologies. 

Even though the curriculum were wholly intellectual, which 1 
not and which it never can be. students always acquire along with the 
purest of facts concomitant learnings that are emotionalized and cite 
dominant over great masses of the intellectual^. For example, a pup 
“to pass hfs factual tests on mathematics; hut at the same tune he 
develops attitudes, which are more or less emotionalized; of enthus.a n 
f hatred for the subject; of conviction ol its relative worth or \sort 

- «»-, »■'»<>■ - *»- «! 
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made more widely possible to all youth or restricted; of tolerance and 

democracy, or the reverse, toward his fellow students. 

* 

Not only this, but all teachers—those with power and vigor most of 
all—do now-xonstantly and consciously attempt to influence the ideals 
and attitudes of their students. The school ordinarily takes little official 
cognizance of this unless what they inculcate is flagrantly in conflict 
with the common social mores. The question should be not whether 
the school should teach attitudes and emotionalize them, but whether 
the procedure should be fortuitous, on the one hand, or, on the other, 
wisely planned as a definite part of the whole educational program. 
Educators have often been progressive with the mechanics of education 
while reluctant to incorporate into the curriculum the most important, 
which is usually a dangerous, element. Emotionalized attitudes arc im¬ 
portant and potentially dangerous. 

We know from modern research literature 1 that the attitudes of a 
whole classroom full of students, as well as their broad social-personal 
adjustment, move in an academic year significantly in the direction of 
the attitudes and personal adjustment of the teacher with whom they 
have had the greatest contact. Such a result is, for the most part, achieved 
fortuitously, and in the course of one academic year. It is staggering to 
think what basic attitudes could be developed were the philosophy of 
the school an integrated one, and were methods of teaching attitudes 
as well systematized as methods of teaching humanities, reading, or 
mathematics. 


Indoctrination. There is a group of contemporary philosophers who 
are actively hostile to indoctrination of any kind. They argue that 
children and youth should be taught how to think—how to find, define, 
and solve problems, and then to act on their own conclusions. For mat¬ 
ters that are purely intellectual, if there be any such, their arguments 
may be sound; but lor the emotionalized attitudes they are mcrclv 
academic. As already shown, attitudes arc set and emotionalized from 
earliest infancy onward. Influences outside formal education as well as 
within arc unremittingly at work. The practical question is not whether 

1 F. Elton Ash. "I he Effect of Teacher Adjustment upon Pupil Adjustment." in Uni- 
ter-sny of Iowa Doctoral Dissertations. Abstracts and References. 4:70-.,, 1044. 
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or no children shall be indoctrinated to feel strongly in favor of certain 
modes of procedure and with hostility toward others. It is. rather, what 
attitudes in the judgment of those responsible lor education are benef¬ 
icent, and how may they be established, emotionalized, and directed? 

0 0 

If education docs not formulate an intelligent program for those ends 
and consistently follow it with all the skill at its command, other lorccs— 

0 

less intelligent, less benevolent, but constantly operative—will take its 
place and effect results that later efforts will be impotent to change. 


Concern with Means of Affecting Attitudes. W hen convinced of 
the importance of emotionalized attitudes, the practical educator at 
once is concerned with means of creating or strengthening those that 
promise good to the individual and to his fellow men. Obviously there 
is no simple formula lor so complex a matter, and only theoretical sug¬ 
gestions, in part supported by successful experience, can be made. In 
all probability many means arc variously effective for different indi¬ 
viduals in different situations. One means may work today, another 
tomorrow. A teacher must remember that at no time is he working 
with a tabula rasa or without competition with other lorccs that are 
influencing attitudes and their concomitant emotions. 

The teacher himself is likely to be the most potent factor in the 
school program. Unquestionably in order to exert favorable influences 
he must have won from youth respect, admiration, or affection. With¬ 
out these he may secure only effects contrary to what he plans or hopes. 
It was Kingsley who said, “Let not the sour-faced teach morals lest 

they create a distaste lor virtue.” 

Environment, of course, tremendously influences the attitudes that 
every person develops. Where everybody thinks and feels and acts in 
one way it is a very exceptionable individual who thinks and feels and 
acts differently. Consequently, teachers can to some extent modify the 
school environment of an individual by wisely assigning him to a group 
for cooperative work or by similarly advising the extracurricular activity 

that he shall undertake. 

Learning About and Teaching a Person. In the matter of attitudes 
it is especially true that we must learn a student before we can teach 
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him. What are his predilections and his prejudices? How strong are 
they? If possible, it is advantageous to learn how they originated and 
how they were strengthened. Every individual has attitudes that can 
he strengthened or directed, or upon which better ones can be gralted. 
The probability is that initial success is easiest in directing established 
attitudes that are already strongly emotionalized: love for teacher or 
priest can be transferred to love for a subject or for God more easily 
than such love can be created without any existing foundation. It a 

vouth has a hero, it is not difficult to focus attention on the hero’s 

* 

more desirable qualities, with the gradual diminution of the less de¬ 
sirable or the maleficent, although the latter may be more picturesque. 
The vouth can be led to progress from admiration tor home runs to 
admiration for generous sportsmanship. Attitudes are usually built on 
attitudes; emotion leads to more emotion. 

Youth Should Be Made Conscious of Attitudes. At some point in 
maturity, a point probably varying with different individuals, every 
youth should be made conscious of the phenomenon of emotionalized 
attitudes and ot their results. It is inexplicable that in the period when 
there is greater interest in sell and curiosity about the mechanisms of 
the mind, a practical course in psychology should not have become 
popular in secondary education. Such a course should naturallv consider 
attitudes and the emotions as well as the intellect. It should lead to an 
inventory of the attitudes of oneself as well as those of others and to 
some understanding of their effects, both beneficent and maleficent. 
Such an understanding would facilitate their control and direction, and 
it should lead, at least with those more naturally gifted, to appreciation 
of the wisdom of giving the attitudes a sound intellectual justification. 
It is one thing to be blindly devoted to “one hundred per cent” Ameri¬ 
canism and democracy and sportsmanship, and quite another to have 
this devotion with a clear appreciation of the meaning and the implica¬ 
tions of such terms. 

The important principle is that we should be convinced of the need 
of teaching attitudes and of so emotionalizing them that ihev will be 
effective for beneficent action. Once thoroughly convinced, we shall 
decide on what the important attitudes are and devise means of instruc- 
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tion. \Yc have already to some extent provided in the formal curriculum 
for teaching some attitudes, such as those concerning international 
relations, narcotics, and the obligations of citizenship. For others, 
especially those concerning the homely virtues, our general practice is 
to develop them incidentally or in extracurricular organizations. Any 
teacher attempting to be influential in this field will cultivate personal 
relations, ascertain students' loyalties and prejudices, and then by 
modification ot environment and by other means develop and direct 
them toward wisclv chosen goals. He will recognize what Spinoza 
pointed out: “An emotion can neither be hindered nor removed except 
bv a contrarv and stronger emotion.” 


Means of Influencing Attitudes. Partly because the problem has 
not challenged the ingenuity oi teachers as other problems of instruc¬ 
tion have done, and partly because scientists in education have not 
vet found any means of accurately measuring attitudes and their 
changes, we do not know definitely the best means of influencing at¬ 
titudes. However, we do know that they are influenced and that it is 
important for the well-rounded personality that they should be in¬ 
fluenced for the better. Following arc some means that in varying 

degrees may be eflcctivc . 2 

/. Precept. The commonest empirical means of instructing youth, 
regarding attitudes as well as all other things, is precept. Some precepts 
are wholly or almost wholly intellectual: "Pour sulphur,c and into 
water, no, water into the acid, or it will spatter up into your lace. 
Others carry with them varying degrees of appeal to the emotions for 
examples, "Don't taun, a defeated rival, or you will be clesp,sed as a 
poor sportsman": "A gentleman always does thus and so ; No true 
American will” do this or that. Many precepts have found their ua> 

into saws or maxims: 

Early to bed. 

Early to rise. 

Makes a man healthy. 

Wealthy, and wise. 

= Scc aUo Wore W. Charters, Tract,,,,, o, I,Irate. New York, The Macmillan Co., 


I ‘J 27 . 
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This verse has been dinned inio the cars of childhood so long and so 
impressively that many, perhaps most, adults today, overlooking the 
failure of the promised rewards, feel that the early riser is clothed with 
some sort of virtue. Only when the precept is challenged by some hard- 
headed observer do they realize that, as John Stuart Mill said, a person 
taking this advice is often, as a result, conceited in the morning and 
dull in the afternoon. 

The precepts most of interest to the maker ot the new curriculum 
arc the saws, maxims, and proverbs—sound, partly sound, and talsc— 
which express the mores ot our people. When the mores ot our civilization 
arc listed, a checking against them must be made ot folk proverbs that 
retain their popularity; and from the number approved by reason some 
will be chosen for experiment that will inform us ot their potency 
through instruction to affect and effect emotionalized attitudes and 
subsequently conduct. 


2. Slogans. Closely allied with precepts as a means of affecting emo¬ 
tionalized attitudes are slogans, fervid eloquence, and the connotations 
with which some words are clothed. During World War I we had an 
abundant and an effective use of slogans: “Buy until it hurts,” “The 
war to end wars,” “Make the world safe for democracy”; and in every 
campaign, whether political or of other kinds, slogans are invented to 
develop desired attitudes. Slogans and maxims are usually quoted and 
accepted with little intellectual consideration. For this is substituted 
approval by the feelings, which are influenced by terseness, alliteration, 
or rhyme. In consequence, as man usually “thinks” with one emotion 
at a time, this total influence through maxims is often contradictory. 
“Haste makes waste” and “slow but sure” are quoted glibly—and 
feelingly—by the same person who accepts intellectually the teaching 
of psychology that “correlation rather than compensation is the rule” 
and who hurries to get his tasks efficiently done. At one moment he 
joins in shouting, “My country, may she always be right; but right or 
wrong—my country!” and at the next he sets off with enthusiasm for a 


convention to promote “international-mindedncss” and equal rights 
for all people. He fights with the Bible in his pocket. He even quotes 
“logical thinking,” the cultural effects of the classics,” and a “scientific 
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attitude of mind'' while giving evidence of possessing none of them. 
One may call this ‘‘illogical"; but it is also correct to call it a temporary 
victory of the emotions over the intellect. All agree that the frequency 
and the extent of such victories should be reduced. But when the feel¬ 
ings are dominant, however occasionally, should we not be concerned 
that they are the right feelings directed toward good objectives? 


3. Affective words. It is well recognized that there is a distinct dif¬ 
ference between argument and persuasion, the former seeking to con¬ 
vince the intellect, the latter to involve feeling that leads to action. 
Attitudes are most often set when the emotions are involved. Our 
language is rich in affective words that not only denote an exact meaning 
but also connote a halo drawn from variously rich experiences. There is 
a greater difference between house and home or between maternal and 
motherly than the dictionaries give, and words like patriot , bastard , and 
traitor are suffused with feeling. “What man," writes Carlton Hayes, 
“likes to be called unpatriotic? The flushed faces of those who resent 
imputations upon contemporary forms of patriotism and the cold 
shivers which run up and down the spine of him who is denounced for 
making such imputations, are the most eloquent tributes to the strength 
and force of nationalism. They are the most difficult hurdles in the 
course of scholarly study of the phenomenon of nationalism. The 
flushed faces and the shivering spine result because of a general attitude 

that has been built up and emotionalized. 

A similarly strong attitude, running to two extremes, is adduced by 
the word “evolution.” In the following humorous illustration the pro¬ 
fessor attributes the student’s action to “a type of mind,” a type that 
had in other respects pleased him. Instead it is easily explained by an 
attitude which had been implanted early and so emotionalized that a 
rcallv fine intellect could not throw it off. 

the professor of geology cites an instance 3 


By Gilbert Oakley Ward 

His name, said the professor, call it Schultz. 
He came of what you’d call intelligent stock. 

3 From Scientific Monthly. September, 1926. 
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Father, a preacher (evangelical); 

Himself, a keen and conscientious student. 
More curious, I found him that rare bird, 

A born field naturalist. One day in class 
1 passed about the tooth of a dinicthys. 

What does he do but clap it on his notebook 
And trace an outline. Twas a little thing, 
But not another man had wit enough 
To think of it. 


But rocks and fossils offered 
Too small a scope for his inquisitive mind. 
Still driven by his instinct to the field. 

He added to his course, zoology. 

Brought to it all the penetrating eye. 

The hunger for detail, the sense of order 
That marked him of the elect. 



So, tor tour years 
He studied Genesis engraved in rock. 

Ground over modern texts and living species. 
Exposed himself to all their implications. 
Rubbed against fellows doing real research, 
And breathed the latest biological thought. 
As you might say. 


Well, sir! I told the boys 
To buy a certain book on evolution 
(This happened, mind you, in his senior year!) 

And Schultz right then and there walked out and quit; 
Declared he took no stock in evolution! 

Exactly so! Laid back his ears and balked 
Just like a mule. 

A few days after this 
We met one morning in a corridor 
And stopped to chat a moment. Apropos, 

He spoke of evolution and observed, 
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“No modern scientist takes seriously 
The evolution theory.” and I — 

I was too dumb even to ask him how 
He got that way. 

I'd give a deal to know. 

I've sometimes wondered if a fear complex 
Buried down deep, a sort of mental sieve 
Woven perhaps of dark sectarian crotchets, 
Screened out unwelcome, non-conforming facts. 

No, sir! I feel it isn’t ignorance 
A college often wrestles with to-day. 

So much as a type of mind. . . . 


4. Personal example. Another means that has the approval of age-old 
practice is the use of personal example. There is reasonable belief that 
emotionalized attitudes arc strongly affected by the influence, conscious 
or unconscious, of persons toward whom youth has a strong feeling of 
alfection, admiration, envy, or contempt. But just why youth should be 
strongly influenced by one characteristic of such persons and apparently 
not at all by others, perhaps in our eyes more desirable, we do not know. 
A lovely, noble, or heroic character that is intimately associated with 
youth may so far as can be observed prove ineffective, while a chance 
acquaintance by incidental contact may influence him profoundly and 
even permanently. 'I bis probably is the exception, however, to the 
general rule. On reflection everyone is aware of profound attitudes 
still strongly supported by emotions that arc traceable to the personal 
example of parent, teacher, friend, or acquaintance. What a changed 
attitude toward the whole procedure of the selection and retention of 
teachers would result if we generally believed that those in charge of 
youth do actually affect or determine character to an important extent 


by personal influence! 

The personality of the teacher is unquestionably an important factor 
in the efficacy of his teaching—not only of subject matter, but even more 
stronglv, of attitudes. It has been demonstrated that as children ap¬ 
proach adolescence, their "heroes,” or "behavior models,” become less 
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and less frequently fathers and mothers, 4 more and more frequently 
teachers and—what is not always for the best—figures of screen and 
story. 

Although a school can do little to change the influence of the home 
and the church toward a student’s attitudes, it can, and often docs, 
assign him to a group that will subtly and assuredly influence him for 
the better. It can also develop in him admiration for heroes in history 
and in literature with the hope and reasonable expectation that their 
admirable qualities will influence his attitudes. It can acquaint him 
with the established mores and manners of our civilization, against 
which only few rebel—and then for the most part only temporarily. 
And, furthermore, it can make known to him experts, and develop in 
him a profound respect for their opinions. The ability to know who are 
experts and to discriminate between their judgments in the field of 
their competence and in other fields in which they occasionally express 
rash opinions is an important objective of sound education. There is 
abundant evidence that the prestige ot the expert and even of the 
pseudo-expert profoundly affects emotionalized attitudes. 

5. Instruction, formal and incidental. Another means of affecting the 

emotionalized attitudes is instruction, which mav be in systematic 

* / 

courses or incidental, but still planned. Despite theoretical objection, 
which has hardly made its case practically, to formal instruction of this 
kind, we have numerous attempts in courses in philosophy, ethics, 
morals and manners, and conduct. More incidental but still emphasized, 
are phases of courses in history, literature, sociology, economics, and 
other subjects of social science. Most of the attempts in such subjects 
have been by appeals to the intellect, as indeed they should be, for 
education should so far as possible give a rational basis for the attitudes; 
but, as repeatedly emphasized, the more they are emotionalized the 
more likely they are to find expression in conduct, even among the 
intelligentsia. It is for this reason that literature has usually been more 
effective in influencing character than has history, and historv itself is 
often presented in such manner as to rouse and permanently to set 

4 M. Louise Stoughton ami Alice M. Ray, "A Study ot Children s Heroes and Ideals," 
lot,mat of Experimental Education. 15:156-60, December, 1946. 
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feelings. Perhaps the most popular form of organized instruction of 
this kind is in Sunday Schools, but unfortunately their programs have 
usually been narrow in vision and their instruction too unskilled for the 
best results. 

1 he incidental effects of teaching on the emotionalized attitudes are of 
great importance. Many teachers of traditional subjects make a point 
of so presenting them that students associate feeling with knowledge 
and thus set up attitudes that tend to persist and to be highly influential 
over conduct. Though often associated with an untenable faith in 
general and automatic transfer of training and discipline, the efforts in 
incidental instruction involve so many identical elements and such a 
spread ol directed practice that it is reasonable to hope for some spread 
to attitudes of industry, patience, accuracy, and the like. The study of 
any and every subject results in concomitants of learning—attitudes, 
often highly emotionalized, toward not only the facts and principles 
discussed but also toward the teacher and fellow students and their 
characteristics, the subject, the school, and education in general. It is 
not unreasonable to hold that a teacher cognizant of this fact and using 
the skills at his command can materially affect and direct these attitudes. 


(. Experience followed by satisfaction. Of one means we are certain, 
experiences followed by satisfactions or annoyances assuredly set up 
emotionalized attitudes. This fact is supported by common-sense ob¬ 
servation and is approved by the most competent psychologists. Thorn¬ 
dike writes, “The desires and aversions of men can be changed as truh 
as their ideas and habits, though not as much or as easily. The same 
forces of repetition and reward that strengthen tendencies to think 
and act operate upon tendencies to like and dislike.” I he most assured 
results follow when the affective mood is definite and follows in a short 
lime. There must be no question of the relation of cause and effect. A 
series of similar experiences with subsequent satisfactions or annoyances 
furnishes an accretion that results in a pattern, which is an attitude. 
And the attitude is to varying degrees always emotionalized. 

It is not known with certainty which are stronger in establishing 
attitudes, satisfactions, or annoyances; but human nature being what it 
is, the latter arc often more keenly perceived and therefore more potent. 
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Probably many attitudes can be most effectively strengthened by an- 

* * * 

novance at experiences that manifest the opposite. For example, one 
may develop or strengthen one's attitudes favorable to sobriety, gener¬ 
osity, sincerity, or kindliness by irritation at manifestations in others 

4 * * 

of contrary qualities. This result is especially likely it the individual is 
made conscious of the antithesis between the satisfying and the annoy¬ 
ing, and if experiences that prove the superiority ot the former arc 
ensured. So that the desired attitude be strongly set and that its proba¬ 
bility of transfer to wide activity be ensured, it should be related to a 
# * 

wide variety ot experiences. One should have a favoring attitude toward 
temperance that extends tar beyond food and drink. 

Most ot the experiences that affect the attitudes and endow them with 
feeling are not set up or influenced by teachers or parents with the in¬ 
tention of causing results ot the kind that is under consideration; but 
there is no reason why some should not be. Ordinarily the experiences 
come in the ordinary course of affairs, being accidental or for entirely 
different purposes. Whatever the other results, whether good or bad, 
it should not be forgotten that there arc concomitant learnings, often 
highly suffused with feeling, and that these sometimes encourage and 
sometimes inhibit subsequent recurrences of the experience. Watson's 
oft-cited experiment of training an infant first to be fond of a rabbit, 
then to fear it, and finally to accept it again with pleasure illustrates 
simply what can be done. The conditioned responses were the result 
* were changed by agreeable and disagreeable 

concomitants supplied by the experimenter. Benito was an Italian youth 
poorly prepared, uninterested, and failing in literature. He protested 
that poetry was “no good’’ and that he hated the study of it. An in¬ 
genious teacher kept him after school one day and asked him to prepare 
to read to the class “Mia Carlotta" because, she said, he could do it 
better than anyone else. After careful coaching he read the poem with 
such success that he pleaded for other opportunities. After he had had 
similar success with “Da Lcctla Boy” and “Da Boy from Rome” his 
attitude was so changed that there was little difficulty in getting from 
him more satisfactory work on the selections provided in the course. 

When the school provides a new experience it should ensure that the 
initial impression be favorable. “Love at first sight” is a well-known 
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phenomenon; hostile prejudice, often long lasting and sometimes in¬ 
eradicable, is likewise possible. Perhaps the most important period in a 
course ol instruction is that first hour when the teacher explains what a 
course concerns, justifies its importance, and manifests his competence 
to make it interesting and pragmatically meaningful. Day after day he 
is challenged to set up experiences, both in his courses and in social 
relations, that will result in satisfactions or annoyances contributing to 
desired attitudes. 


7. Vicarious experiences. It is reasonable to think that vicarious ex¬ 
periences, which are often more clearly understood and accompanied 
by a larger amount of feeling, are also highly affective of emotionalized 
attitudes. History, biography, literature, the drama, and the screen 
give to youth a multitude of experiences so skillfully selected and pre¬ 
sented that the essential elements are less confused than in life and con¬ 
sequently more clearly perceived. More than this, so artfully are they 
presented that they often involve the reader or spectator as if he actually 
were one of the actors. 'I'lie result is that emotions arc stirred and atti¬ 
tudes are set up. Such a result is inevitable whether they are planned 
or not. This being true, the opportunity challenges both parents and 

teachers to select and facilitate vicarious experiences of various kinds 

• 

that are most likely to influence youth toward the attitudes that promise 

0 0 

the greatest happiness in life. 

Although such experiences may not ensure the desired attitudes, they 
often do make youth receptive of subsequent influences that may be 
wisely planned. If he participates imaginatively and emotionally in the 
lives of heroes, real or invented, he can understand instruction that 


relates causes and effects, and he is more ready intelligently to associate 
the similar causes and effects in other situations and so to build up the 


attitude that has been thus initiated or strengthened. After this it is 
desirable that he identify himself by both public statement and by 
action with the accepted ideal. If satisfactions result, attitudes are 


established. 

Belief in the efficacy of vicarious experience is not new, of course^ 
More than two thousand years ago Plato emphasized the importance o 
literature that presents noble characters and high ideals. Practica y 
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everybody today understands that there are character influences from 

* m * 

history, fiction, drama, and poetry; but selection has so frequently been 
fortuitous or on merely aesthetic or historical grounds, and instruction 
has been so academic in nature, that experience has had too little 
pragmatic effect. If authors have written to present a moral, why should 
not teachers in their instruction emphasize it more than they do techni¬ 
cal details? 

8 . Ritual. The final means of affecting emotionalized attitudes to be 
listed, though others may exist, is ritual. This is at the opposite extreme 
from intellcctualized activity on the part of the participant. Of it 
Sumner 5 savs: 

w 


The process by which mores are developed and established is ritual. 
Ritual is so foreign to our mores that we do not recognize its power. In 
primitive society it is the prevailing method of activity, and primitive 
religion is entirely a matter of ritual. Ritual is the perfect form of drill 
and of the regulated habit which comes from drill. Acts which are ordained 
by authority and arc repeated mechanically without intelligence run into 
ritual. If infants and children arc subjected to ritual, they never escape 
from its cflects through life. . . . We sec the effect of ritual in breeding, 
courtesy, politeness, and all forms of prescribed behavior. Etiquette is 
social ritual. Ritual is not easy compliance with usage; it is strict compli¬ 
ance with detailed and punctilious rule. It admits of no exception or 
deviation. The stricter the discipline, the greater the power of ritual over 
action and character. In the training of animals and the education of chil¬ 
dren it is the perfection, inevitableness, invariableness, and relentlessness 
of routine which tells. They should never experience any exception or 
irregularity. Ritual is connected with words, gestures, symbols, and signs. 
Associations result, and. upon repetition of the signal, the act is repeated, 
whether the will assents or not. 


Though used by churches, lodges, and various other organizations, 
especially the military, its persistence through the ages indicating its 
efficacy, we seem never to have considered it very seriously in the pro¬ 
gram of education. In our obsession with the ideal of an intellect domi¬ 
nating life and directing all conduct, an ideal never attained by anyone 


^W.Uiam G. Sumner. Folksy*, copyright 1906 by Boston. Ginn ami Co.. PP . 60 tT 
Used by permission of Ginn and Co. 
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and obviously impossible of attainment, we have neglected an instru¬ 
ment that has great power. “Ritual's a natural necessity for mankind,” 
wrote Rudyard Kipling. “The more things are upset, the more they 
fly to it.” The intelligentsia patronizingly resign ritual to the lowly 
and then themselves strut in academic cap and gown. None of us escapes 
it utterly. 

Some ritual there is in our schools, of course, but seldom because it 
has been consciously planned as a substitute for ideal reasoning to secure 
modifications of conduct. The ritual of the church induces and strength¬ 
ens attitudes that make for receptivity ot reasoned guidance as well as 
for direct action. The ritual of dining and social relations frees the mind 
for more important things and facilitates them. The effective ritual of 
the schools seems to be the result of long empiricism rather than of 
intelligent planning. It should not be so. If ritual is effective in other 
activities, as it assuredly is, it may prove when carefully planned and 
intelligently used to be of much importance in formal education, par- 
ticularlv when that is conceived to include conduct and not merely 

0 

academic learning. Youth likes ritual, as is evidenced by its use in 
adolescent clubs. If effective there, it may well be used by the school 

consciously and effectively to direct social conduct. 

* • 
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CHAPTER XIII 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MORES 


In spite of the insistence of some philosophers and poets that the 
ideal life is to he judged by being rather than by doing, the world is 
affected, for good and for ill, by action. Education is concerned with 
what a person is, of course, but primarily because character manifests 
itself in what one docs or attempts to do. Relatively few specific ac¬ 
tivities grow out of immediate rational thought; the great majority are 
controlled by habits of individuals and customs of groups of which the 
individuals are members. “Habit is the mainspring of human action, and 
habits arc formed for the most part under the influence of the customs 
of a group.” 1 Although educational programs have laid their chief 
emphasis on the highly important rational preparation for action, one 
cannot consider the whole of life, even of the most intelligent of men, 
without realizing that habits and customs, which determine most 
activities, arc also properly a concern and a responsibility. 

The psychologist reveals how habits arc formed and modified; the 
philosopher and the curriculum specialist must decide which habits are 
essential and which are relatively important. Chiefly by empiricism we 
have arrived at an extensive list of minor habits that are desirable in 
specific subjects; but quccrly enough we have little agreement regarding 
the major habits that arc basic determiners of the more frequent and the 
more important of extrascholastic activities. The reason for this lack 
is not difficult to find: the minor habits arc comparatively easy to asccr- 

1 John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems, New York, Henry Holt and Co., i 9 2 7 > 
p. 1 59 - 
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tain, and they so consume the time and energy of educators that they 
have failed to affect concentration on the larger and neglected task of 
deciding what major habits arc important and on developing them in 
youth. No educational program that neglects the major habits of in¬ 
dividuals and the major customs of groups can with any reasonable 
degree of success prepare youth for effective living in a modern world. 2 

It is the purpose of this discussion to direct attention toward one 
type of unreasoned human activities, the folkways, the manner of action 
generally accepted by a social group—nation, community, or family. 
To refer to these common manners Professor Sumner used the con¬ 
venient term mores. They are common and powerful in everyone’s life, 
though seldom discussed in relation to the education, formal or informal, 
of children or of youth. After definition and illustration, an attempt will 
he made to indicate some of their characteristics, to show their im¬ 
portance in living, to reveal issues with philosophy that they cause, 
and to argue their importance in the new educational program. 


Definitions. “The mores," says Sumner. 3 “are the ways of doing 
things which are current in a society to satisfy human needs and de¬ 
sires, together with the faiths, notions, codes, and standards of well liv¬ 
ing which inhere in those ways, having a genetic connection with them.” 
Later 4 he states that “the mores are social ritual in which we all partici¬ 
pate unconsciously. . . . For the great mass of mankind as to all things, 
and tor all of us tor a great many things, the rule to do as all do suf¬ 
fices. ... If we had to form judgments as to all these cases before we 
could act in them, and were forced always to act rationally, the burden 
would be unendurable. Beneficent use and wont save us this trouble ” 
The mores always have social approval of the great mass of the people 
and although never coordinated by authority they exert a powerful 

coercion on all individuals to conform “by virtue of uniformitv, repeti¬ 
tion, and wide concurrence.” 

Though Sumner defines the mores as including "a judgment that they 

NCW Wk ' Th ‘- 

“ P,r,sht ,9 " 6 b > Gl "" Co-. PP. 6„-6,. 

4 Ibid., p. 62. 
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arc conducive to societal welfare,” and "the philosophical and ethical 
generalizations as to societal welfare which are suggested by them, and 
inherent in them, as they grow,” he presents many illustrations that 
now lack any such rationalization. Whether beginning in the group 
judgment as to what is best for the maintenance of existence or not, "as 
time goes on, the folkways become more and more arbitrary, positive, 
and imperative. If asked why they act in a certain way in certain cases, 
primitive people always answer that it is because they and their an¬ 
cestors have always done so.” By tins criterion there is much of the 
primitive in all of us. 

In the discussion that follows, mores will be used to mean the ways 
of doing things, whether rational or not, that are generally and as a 
rule unqucstioningly followed by a group, usually of some considerable 
size. In brief, they arc group habits, tacitly accepted and approved. 
Although technical differences have been made, there is no need here to 
distinguish between the mores , folkways, and customs. They all are 
characteristic of a group; they all have widespread acceptance, and 
whether logically justifiable or not are as a rule so uncritically and 
emotionally approved that they may not with impunity be violated. 
Habits arc in many respects similar, but they pertain to individuals. 


Foreign Mores Easily Recognized. The mores of foreign, especially 
of primitive, cultures are the ones most easily recognized and most 
commonly discussed by our sociologists and anthropologists. Certain 
savages affect the tattoo. An Indian mother binds a board on the fore¬ 
head of her infant to flatten it for the sake of beauty. Hottentot women 
wear a head cloth, which they will not remove. Yakut women are angry 
if a man stares at their feet, though they arc naked to the waist without 
shame. In Bchar. Hindustan, the women wear brass rings on their cgs 
The Somali exploit the old to work as long as possible and then ca 
them out to die ol- hunger. Chinese women, whose feet were de-form d 
bv binding, considered it indecent to expose them. German student 
fought saber duels for causes that were trie,a. and gloned jn. «^ <ac 
scars. Frenchmen greet their male friends wtth b«son cWe 
Chinese to show honor puts on his hat and removes h.s shoes. » here 
“ reverse the custom. In Hindu society a son always hves w.th h.s 
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father; he may not speak, though he may write, his mother’s name; and 
he may not talk directly with his parents about getting married. The 
Fuegians express their delight in receiving a guest sometimes by jump¬ 
ing up and down, at other times by hugging and patting him. Crouching 
is the method common among the New Caledonians; the Andamans wel¬ 
come strangers by blowing into their hands. In some cases the hand¬ 
clasp is dispensed with, as on the coast of Africa, where the Negro chiefs 
snap the middle finger three times as a token of greeting; in others the 
feet of the new arrivals arc kissed, as among the coast Negroes in parts of 
the same continent. In the Banks Islands a man locks the middle finger 
ot his right hand with the corresponding finger of the man he wishes to 
greet and pulls it away with a crack. The Ainu is said to rub his palms to¬ 
gether and strike his beard. The Polynesians still express their welcome 
by pressing their noses against the noses of their guests. 

These illustrations, drawn from various sources, could be greatly ex¬ 
tended. 6 Nearly all books of travel contribute observations of what are 


common and unquestioned practices of the natives but what seem queer 
or even silly to the foreigner accustomed to equally irrational and un¬ 
questioned practices in his own country. The illustrations cited are con¬ 
crete and may at first thought be considered trivial. But careful reading 
ol the literature about them, and reflection no less, reveal that they are 
merely typical of many practices which, approved by the social group, 
may not be violated with impunity. Punishment varying from social 
scorn and ostracism to the physical is certain and swift in proportion as 
the group has accepted the practice as proper and has accorded to it a 
degree of emotional approval. Often the less logical the practice, the 
more revered and cogent. Beyond such concrete examples as have been 
cited, and identical in characteristics with them, the mores extend to 
habits of thought, attitudes, and prejudices, which are even more im¬ 
portant, though difficult to illustrate. Faith in the supernatural and in a 
national superiority to others; uncritical attitudes of friendliness to one 
group and of hostility or contempt for another, of approval for one kind 

Vf 5SCC * for 1 example, Paul Monroe. China : A Nation in Etolu/ion. New York The 
Macmillan Co.. ,928; Margaret Mead, Erom the South Seas : St,ui.es 0/ Adolescence and 
See ... Primitive Societies. New York. W.ll.am Morrow ami Co.. ,., 39 : and Ru.h F Rene 
< Kt, / at terns of Culture and The Chrysanthemum and the Sword • Patterns ol Ian in 
Culture. Boston. Houghton M.flhn Company. ,93, and .946 Z^cu^y ' '***" 
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of education and of hostility to others that compete for a place in the 
curriculum, of respect for Federal law and of ridicule lor law-makers, of 
veneration for the aged and of tolerance for their weaknesses—all these 
are among the mores of large groups in our own land. 

Mores Common Among Us. It is a common habit to be amused at 
the mores of other people and to despise their “senseless’' devotion to 
what usually appears irrational. But among us mores are just as common, 
and, in many instances, of just as little rationality. We follow the fash¬ 
ions, often ugly and unhygienic, in dress; Gentiles remove their hats on 
entering a church, while orthodox Jews keep theirs on; we shake hands 
in greeting; in letters we address a mere acquaintance as dear ; "c eat 
foods which are taboo by other nations. “The French like brains and 
other special parts. . . . The Anglo-Saxons, as a rule, stick to muscle cuts 
of meat. McCollum has shown that this type of animal food is, however, 
by no means as nutritious as the organs like the liver, spleen, lungs, and 
other internal parts. But as a rule they are not used, for wc lack the ac- 
customcdncss to them. To the great majority of mankind the idea o| 
eating horseflesh is repulsive, vet numbers of people in various parts ot 
Europe have conquered the initial repugnance and arc finding this ani¬ 
mal food quite as pleasant as cow’s meat. Snail soup is relished m Italy, 
while down at Marseilles gourmands feast on angleworms and find them 
appetizing.” 6 A cow is milked from the right side; a horse is mounted 
from the left. The useful mos of turning to the right when meeting 
others on the sidewalk is unfortunately breaking down, chiefly per ups 
through the preoccupation of women who are “window-shopping. And 
thercis a question which is the stronger-'What .s worth domg « worth 
doing well” or "That's good enough.” 

In Large Groups. The larger the group, the fewer its common mores. 
A number of those regarded as of importance inside the fam.lv are v .e« ed 

wi"h complete indifference outside. But there are .any- There ^s 
i „ ,ic , I, ,| t hev may well be considered national. 1 her 

o^io„ «,u« 

. victor E. Levine, "Why Wc Should Be More Interested in Nut,,,. on. SaM.f.c 
Monthly. January, 1926. 
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state. We maintain the rights of conscience and loudly advocate religious 
tolerance, which fails only when in competition with mores that arc 
stronger. In politics the essential distinctions between parties has long 
been lost , 7 though popularly we refuse to recognize the fact and give 
emotional adherence to the Elephant or the Donkey, adopting for every 
campaign symbols and slogans as a substitute for reason. We have great 
faith in the government of democracy but profess disdain tor “politics” 
and “politicians.” We vocally exalt the “expert" but arc wary ot experts 
in positions of public trust and responsibility. We accept the sacredncss 
of property, particularly when it is in the form ot money, and continue 
to respect bonds while fearing mortgages and reviling their holders. We 
proclaim the equality of men, and make exceptions of those ot unfavored 
races. We demand romantic love as a necessary condition for marriage, 
but our national divorce rate continues to soar. And our popular faith in 
education amounts almost to a religion, though we are contemptuous of 
“school teachers” and “long-haired professors.” 8 


Conventions and Fashions. In fashions—of clothes, manners, and 
even regarding the pronunciation and use of certain words—our mores 
arc easily seen. When swimming in a public place or attending the opera, 
a woman wears without impropriety a costume that would be considered 

indecent elsewhere. In certain strata of socictv and sections of the coun- 

# 

try she may smoke cigarettes but not cigars or a pipe. However, old 
women of lowly station used to smoke pipes without arousing adverse 
criticism. Pajamas worn in public, though they may be comfortable and 
sensible in hot weather, would a few years ago have caused a sensation. 
In matters of etiquette we have an extensive system of mores, which have 
been codified in books that are highly popular with those not to the 
manner born. Some of these arc still obviously based on reason; others 
have origins in long extinct phenomena or in repressed primitive pas¬ 
sions. We still loudly clap the hands to give evidence of approval even 


‘See Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. MuUletoun. New York. Harcourt, Brace 
ami Co., p. .115. 

s For the classic nineteenth-century account by a European ohserver of the more* of 

the American people. see Alexis dc Toctpicvillc’s Democracy in America. (iN*s. iSp.) 

abridged cd.. Henry S. C-.mmaycr, editor. New York. Oxford University Press. i„ 

Compare with Professor fbnis W. Broyan's recent book. The American Character. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopt, iq m. 
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of harmonious and sweet music. So strong is this senseless custom that 
efforts of a prominent orchestra conductor to abate the nuisance had to 
be abandoned; and substitutes, like waving handkerchiefs or snapping 
the fingers, have been accepted in only limited places. "Either,” with 
the initial sound pronounced "eye.” and the broad "a” are considered 
superior by many who use neither. Certain words may not be spoken in 
polite society, though they and their meanings are understood by all. 
Swearing is restricted: some oaths one must not utter before ladies, who, 
it mav be, use in other forms their exact equivalents. Owen \\ ister s 
Virginian implied a convention when he said, "\\ hen you call me that, 
smile!” Euphemisms arc common among the cultured for many dis¬ 
agreeable things. It is in sex matters, however, that the mores arc most 
cogent. The varying standards of chastity for men and women, monog¬ 
amy. the period of delay before remarriage after widowhood, the re- 
spcctabilitv of a “shot-gun marriage,” the unreasonable disgrace of being 
a bastard—these arc a few of many possible illustrations. 

Such arc some of the mores that arc “vital traditions of the American 
people. They arc not brought in question; they form the stock of firm 
and universal convictions on which our national life is based, they are 
ingrained into the character of our people and you can assume in any dis¬ 
cussion that an American will admit their truth. . . • ^ c ncNcr hear 
them disputed and it is only when we observe how dillicult it is for some 
foreign nations to learn them that we perceive that they are not im¬ 
planted by nature in the human mind. 9 

In Small Groups. It is not necessary to present illustrations of the 
more varying and at the same time potent mores of md.v.dual families 
but we mav observe, before proceeding in the discussion, some of 
widespread and ingrained customs of certain groups. A-Sj c ® 
num,cants of at least two of our religious secs ,t , s cons, dered saen g 
use the 'house of God" for anything but ritualistic worship, ot 
sects consider the church building a fit place for social ■nteccourse an 
amusements. Many consider that regular "going to church and read 
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ing the Word of God” are necessary regardless of results. Kneeling, 
bowing, crossing oneself, and repeating responses and formal prayers arc 
also group mores. The priest wears his frock, the rector his reversed collar, 
the Protestant clergyman in the pulpit his regulation coat, otherwise the 
congregation would be too surprised or shocked to join in the service. 
The Dunkard still has her cap, and the orthodox Quaker departs mildly 
from sober colors. 

In schools there are a well-defined set of mores. One mav not inform 
on his fellow, even though his deeds bring discredit or discomfort to all. 
One may steal Iruit or advertising signs, but not a newspaper from the 
public stand. Systematic hard study is often done in secret to avoid being 
called a “greasy grind”; “getting by” to a “gentleman’s grade” is re¬ 
spectable; one must be bored in class, and teachers, especially professors, 
arc to be continually criticized. Devotion to certain sports evidences 
loyalty to the school, while other pursuits, like chess, equally or more 
enjoyable to individuals, are considered insignificant or worse. In some 
schools, foul stories and profanity are approved, while in others they 
are tabooed by the student body. The same is true of “petting” and of 
other forms of social relations. 

The mores of the Old South have been widely celebrated in song and 
story. With changing civilizations and large migrations some have been 
materially changed and others weakened. Although a few of the customs 
were bad then and would be worse now, it may be questioned whether 
that section of our country is a better place because of the lackof definite¬ 
ness of its generally accepted unwritten code. Nothing can so practically 
promote the well-being of a group and integrate it for happy living as 
a firm devotion to high mores that arc soundly based on reason. Strength 
of one set makes it easier for an individual to regulate his conflict if he 
can be made aware of conflict. In The Ordeal of Richard Feverel “Ripton 
had already stocked an armful of flints for the enjoyment of a little 
skirmishing. Richard, however, knocked them all out, saying, ‘No! a 
gentleman don’t fling stones: leave that to the blackguards.’ ” But that 
very same day Richard in revenge fired or suborned the firing of Farmer 
Blaise’s hayrick. The custom of courtesy or consideration which is ac¬ 
cepted and practiced within one’s group can more easily be extended to 
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include others if it he understood as a generally approved principle. 
Such extension, however, is often lacking in those who consider them¬ 
selves well bred. 

Ideals. Closely related to the mores , identical with them in that they 
arc generally accepted and never argued, are many expressions of ideals, 
some of which arc expressed in the form of saws, adages, maxims, or prov¬ 
erbs: “All men are born with a right to equal opportunity”; “a man’s a 
man, for a’ that”; “one's highest loyalty is to truth and to mankind ; 
“what is right for one is right for all”; “the categorical imperative : 
“obligation to respect and protect the weak”; “women and children 
first”; “honor above all”; (“I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved 
I not honor more”); “freedom of action unless others arc harmed ; a 
majority decision demands acquiescence”; “vox populi, vox dei ; hon¬ 
esty is the best policy”; “if the means arc not right, the end cannot be 
good”; “justice isgreater than love.” The cffectsof such sentiments, how¬ 
ever acquired and however little they may ever be considered, are of 
great potency in regulating human attitudes and human conduct. 

Our own mores are seldom considered and recorded as such: they are 
too common, too much taken for granted as natural and inevitable 
ordinarily to challenge attention. Only when we arc confronted by mores 
different from our own—for example, those peculiar to other sections of 
our country or to other strata of society-or when we arc confused In¬ 
doubt as to what we should do to conform with convention, do we think 
about the matter. Stories or sketches of “how the other half lives il¬ 
lustrate that the first condition has often existed; books of etiquette 
give evidence of the second. Often when our “ways of doing things are 
brought to the focus of attention, especially when they arc challenge* 
others, we defend them with the phrase, “They are the laws of God and 
of men”—and so not to be impeached. 

Many Mores Now Irrational. Probably the mores were originally 
closely associated in the minds of the people as means to ends that the) 
desired, "the philosophical and ethical generalizations as to societal «el 
fare.” "Efforts of numbers,” wrote Sumner , 10 "at the same time 

io folkways* (;inn arul Co 1 19 ° 6, P ' 3i ' 
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satisfy interests produce mass phenomena which arc folkways by virtue 
of uniformity, repetition, and wide concurrence. . . . The folkways take 
on a philosophy of right living and a life policy for welfare.” But most of 
them, certainly in small groups and among the less reflective ot mankind, 
have long since lost any connection with reason. At times they have ap¬ 
proved and encouraged things that to us now seem positively outrageous 
—for examples, forms of legal punishment like burning at the stake and 
imprisonment in loathsome cells, ordeal by fire or battle, lupanars, and 
drunkenness. Reason, which is less used than schoolmasters ordinarily 

think, is the cnemv of the mores. Thcv arc followed as a matter ot course, 

* + 

and only if challenged arc justifying reasons assigned to them. Sometimes 
this cannot be done by any amount ot rationalizing. The mores of 
women’s fashions are an illustration. One has only to review those that 
have come and gone under his own observation to sec how irrational 
most of them arc. Nor is it different with the fashions of men, though 
they arc usually more persistent. One ot the mores of certain peoples is 
to tollow the fashions. Not to be “in the fashion” is to incur the disap¬ 
probation of others in the peculiar group. 

Mores Tend to Lose Rationality. Mostly the mores which developed 
out of rational practice are now followed blindly or have been so modi¬ 
fied in time that they can no longer be associated with a reasonable 
origin. Such are the mores that lead a man to wear buttons on the sleeves 
of a coat, to convoy a lady on his left arm, to rise at the entrance of one 
highly respected, or to be “properly” expectant at a story beginning 
“One day Mike and Pat” or “A farmer named Ole Olson.” Certain 
practices ordained for sound reason by that great hygienist Moses later 
became mores pure and simple, seldom related to their original cause. 
Indeed the cause—as in the prohibition of pork eating because it pro¬ 
duced disease—may have been entirely removed. Often, as the rational 
sanction of mores is weakened or lost, they become increasingly im¬ 
perative and arbitrary, sometimes breaking by their own weight as much 
as by rational opposition or the competition of other practices. Illustra¬ 
tion may be found in some of the wow of strict religious sects. “If the 
limits are too narrow, there is an overflow into vice and abuse, as was 
proved by the seventeenth-century Puritanism in England. If the limit 
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is too remote, there is no discipline, and the regulation fails of its pur¬ 
pose. Then a corruption of manners ensues.” 

Criteria of Right Action. In many instances with all, and in the 
majority of instances with some, the mores are the criteria of right 
action. 

What is true of the individual is even more marked of the group. Sel¬ 
dom does a group deliberately set out to apply rational criticism to its 
mores. Our sex taboo is largely irrational, inherited as it is through re¬ 
ligion from dogmatic propositions of people who had no authority for us. 

A Hindu lends his wife to get good offspring. This may be rational on the 
face of it, but it is also shocking, being against our mores, and most of us 
would not even tolerate the discussion of its rationality. There is probably 
a good reason for our repugnance, but we do not stop to reason. It seems 
rational in every way that a widower should marry his deceased wife s 
sister, especially if he has young children; such a second wife would be 
least likely to turn out a ‘viper to the first brood’; and there is, of course, 
no more question of incest than there was in the first marriage. But the 
vicissitudes of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill in England show how dif¬ 
ficult it was to make reason heard, even in so clear a case where the mores 
were open to criticism. In short, as Sumner says, the mores can make any¬ 
thing right and true and exempt it from criticism. 11 

Harmful Mores. Occasionally mores have developed that are posi¬ 
tively harmful. Such, for example, are the preference by the Chinese f °' 
polished nee, which not only is far less nutritive than the unpohshed 
L, also is injurious to health, causing the disease ben-ben; the sacrifice 
bv ancient peoples of vouths chosen for beauty and strength; and 
modern times certain attitudes toward marriage and birth, which may 
not he specifically cited without the probability of arousing emotion, 
resentment that would divert the line of thought being developed 

S harmful — are usually offshoot, of other mores super- 
nower because carrying with them larger amounts of feeling. 1 he h.sto > 
of Tcligion furnishes many illustrations. Ultimately the harmful ^ 

J ra» ~-r- 

University Press. 
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give wav as their competitors strengthen or as natural feeling, like 
parental affection or personal comfort, asserts itself. 


Many Mores Are Similar in Significance. It is surprising to find 
how many mores arc identical in significance though superficially differ¬ 
ent. Nose-rubbing, hand-shaking, and cheek-kissing are essentially the 
same, merely a method of expressing courteous greeting; as, indeed, 
“very,” “awfully,” and “damn” are intensives used in different mores 


+ * 

to indicate what a good time was had. But one may not be substituted 
for the other without more or less offense. There is variation of the mores 
by locality, by cultural groups, and by intelligence levels; but who can 
say where they are more or less potent? 


. . . Most of us live to a very large degree in the mores, acting uncon¬ 
sciously after their prescriptions; and all of us live for the most part in 
them; that is, we are all mainly creatures of use and wont. Few of us have 
a positive, well-thought-out plan of life, whether it be right or wrong. We 
marvel at the self-directed life of a Goethe, and assign it forthwith to gen¬ 
ius. We meet emergencies one or two at a time, acting in them for the most 
part without much perspective beyond the case at hand. There arc too 
many exigencies for us to give much thought to each, and so we go on by 
rule of thumb, that is, in the mores. So long as we slide over vicissitudes, or 
slip past, that satisfies us. If our mores effect for us a painless passage 
through life, we have no idea of criticizing or altering them; we let well 
enough alone. Every man, no matter how enlightened, has his point where 
it does not seem worth while to cerebrate any further, and he “takes his 
chance.” A Newton could concentrate “a little longer” than the rest of 
his fellows; the savage leaves off somewhat earlier in the process, just as 
the child does; but we are all human beings with minds that tire and at¬ 
tention that flags. Then we fall back unconsciously on the ways that have 
come out of the experience of the race. 12 


A Cause of Conflict. The mores of one group are sometimes ridicu¬ 
lous or contemptible to another, causing scorn and inevitable bad feeling 
when the groups are thrown into close contact. Moreover, they are 
usually exaggerated by report. Numerous instances may be recalled 
from the recent wars when our troops encamped in the territory of our 

'-Ibid., pp. 101-2. 
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allies and were offended or amused by some of their mores. Epithets like 
“frog-eaters" applied to neighbors evidence an attitude that docs not 
make for amity. Seldom is there a calm consideration of whether or not 
the mores of others are superior, especially for the people who practice 
them. When not exciting scorn or ridicule, different mores often stimu¬ 
late an unreasonable endeavor to persuade or to force the offenders to 
conform to the practices and attitudes of the more powerful group. I his 
is called meddling or altruistic zeal, according to one’s point of view. 
We have all read of missionaries who spent untold effort to persuade 
Negroes of the tropics, comfortable in their nakedness, to don the cloth¬ 
ing of the North Temperate Zone, and who substituted Christianity for 
the native religion long held and practiced by “unbelievers." At home 
or abroad, failure to convert others to our mores, whether rational or 
merely conventional, tempts us to attribute their nonreceptivity to ig¬ 
norance or lack of mental, moral, or social development. Their per 
versitv” has not infrequently led to bitterness and even to conflict that 
they may be forced to “better" ways. Lord Acton is authority for the 
statement that more wars have resulted from religious differences—/.e., 
conflicts of highly emotionalized mores— than from all other causes. 

Persistence. Whatever we may think of the mores , of their unreason¬ 
ableness, follv, and even harmfulness in some instances, we must respect 
their potency and their persistence. A student may lower his respect for 
the intelligence of a mankind that regulates its h e so th ° u 8 h ' C "J> J- 
irrational and traditional 'wavs of doing things." though doubt e l 
himself in manv instances is influenced by them: but at the same t,me 
he learns from both reading and reflection how pers,stent ^ 

mere review of those that have been cited wtll furnish many obvious 
examples. 13 No, only are they persistent, they are stubborn, bang deep 
ingrained and inextricably interwoven with the commonest of halm . 
■I hev mav he modified, usually with slowness and replace 

that are similar, if no better: but, as every government tl a h k- 

over foreign dependencies has found, they res.st legislation 

» Fo , an illuslralion u t *. pe~ oH-d ^ ^ 

Lyntl, Middletown, New York. Harcourt. Brace and Co., 19 9 . 
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markable success. Driven out of open practice by force, they continue 
to flourish in secret. 


The Mores Are Mostly Negative. Probably the majority of mores 
are negative, prohibitions rather than sanctions. Certainly violation of 
the negative mores results as a rule in more emotional group resentment. 
It is unmanly to enjoy poetry rather than manly to read prose; the fresh¬ 
man may not be allowed to wear colored ties or smoke on the campus, 
rather than be compelled to be respectful to upper classmen; a woman 
mav not violate the mores of chastity. Dissatisfaction with the negative 

' J O 

mores must be felt strongly, reasons must be overwhelmingly convincing 
before competing mores , especially those that are positive in nature, can 
prevail. The negative have an immense support in inertia and in super¬ 
stition. This further explains many failures on the part of teachers, who 
oltcn attempt to supplant poor negative mores with better positive 
ones. Probably the easier method would be to begin the attack on poor 
negative mores with better negative ones. 


The Mores Are Potent. In rational and in irrational matters the 
mores arc potent. Sumner 14 thought that “popular education and cer¬ 
tain faiths about popular education are in the mores of our time. . 
Our faith in the power of book learning is excessive and unfounded. It 
is a superstition of the age.” In another place he wrote: 


I he rights of conscience, the equality of all men before the law, the 
separation of church and state, religious toleration, freedom of speech and 
of the press, popular education, are vital traditions of the American peo¬ 
ple. They are not brought in question; they form the stock of firm and uni¬ 
versal convictions on which our national life is based; they arc ingrained 
into the character of our people and you can assume in any controversy 
that an American will admit their truth. . . . We never hear them dis¬ 
puted and it is only when we observe how difficult it is for some foreign 

nations to learn them that we perceive that they are not implanted by 
nature in the human mind . 15 
11 i'ollyuays, pp. 628-29. 

v f U n nCr * /7 \ 1 C/ '‘ ,//< "'* r ° f Faefs a " J ° ,her New Haven, copy- 

right .914 *>> Yale Un,verity Press, p. i5 J. Used by permission of Yale University Press. 
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The Mores Are Important. As stated before, the lives of all men, 
more largely than is ordinarily recognized, are to a considerable extent 
regulated, or at least affected, by the mores. This is especially true and 
easily noted with those not gifted intellectually, those who are chiefly 
interested in the answers, and not the questions, of life. As A. W. Meyer 
has pointed out, “Credulity is so prevalent even today as to escape 
comment. Indeed, it is the rule, scepticism the exception. We take con¬ 
formity in all things for granted; non-conformity only attracts atten¬ 
tion. . . . We arc born into, bred lor, and later yield to, if we do not 
actually strive for, conformity.” And this conformity is mostly to the 
mores of the society in which we live, mores that we accept unreasoningly 
and usually follow blindly. Therefore it is of the highest importance 
that education open the eyes of students to this fact, illustrate what 
mores are potent, and stimulate to a critical examination that should 


lead toward rational independence. 

In order that any action may be rational, results for most people must 
follow definitely and in a short time; the cause-and-effcct relation must 
be clear. Such consequences arc by no means the rule in our modern 
world; and when they are not, the vast majority of men turn for guid¬ 
ance to those who are more expert or to the traditional folkways. In order 


to persuade an individual to go against the mores it is necessary to con¬ 
vince him that the new way of doing things promises better results than 
the old. Rational selection for most people demands a quick and definite 
test. Although one of the functions of education is to extend the range 
through which results may be seen from causes, to show relationships 
whichTcommon observation overlooks, it must not be forgotten m the 
classroom procedures that after all these efforts, the great majority 
actions by most individuals and some of the actions of all will lack a clear 
perception of cause-and-cffect relationship. Consequently, sounc ua\s 
of doing things” will always be important in both home and school edu- 


C l Unusual occasions emphasize the importance of the mores. Ordinarily 
\vc get along well enough, reasoning how challenging s.tuattons shall be 
met or, what is more likely, meeting them with responses that are ha 
bitual to similar challenges or with decisions dctcrm.ncd by t 
ways. But when the ordinary man is invited to a pres.dent,al tnaugur. 
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tion, to participate in an academic ceremonial, to write a letter to a 
foreign ambassador, to attend a formal dinner, to arrange a wedding, or 
to attend a high church service, the mores of such unusual activities 
become of great concern to him. He may think them strange, illogical, 
and silly, but he conforms because he wishes to act “properly.” The great 
popularitv of books on etiquette is explained by this desire on the part 

of those uncertain of what they should do in manv social situations. As 

+ * 

will be shown later, it is very ncccssarv that there be some conventions, 

# ^ 

and that necessitv continues to justify others that we could easily and 

• ' * * 

sometimes profitably do without. 

Mores Condition Action. The mores not merely condition action; in 
a great many situations, common as well as rare, they determine it. 
Inasmuch as action is what makes life happy and successful, for groups as 
well as for individuals, the “ways of doing things” are of great concern 
for those who, as teachers in schools or as parents, are interested in in¬ 
fluencing conduct. “Ninety-nine per cent of all law,” says Arthur Train, 
“is unwritten. Human affection and loyalty, morals, religion, chivalry, 
good sportsmanship, manners, etiquette—even mere taste—arc vastly 
more important in making people behave themselves than the fear of 
going to jail. What people won't do for themselves, they arc not apt to 
do lor the law.” What are these determining factors that Train enu¬ 
merates but the mores of the people that arc built up informally and 
incidentally and neglected by systematic education? If we mean any¬ 
thing by our professions that “education concerns the whole of life,” 
surely we arc obliged to include in its program factors that condition 
and determine what is done by all of us in so large a part of our conduct. 

Mores Are an Economy. To the credit of the mores , it must be rec¬ 
ognized that they are an economy in that they short-circuit thought in 
the many less important challenges to mere habitual action. Although 
education persists in advising pupils that they “think.” relatively few 
situations in life demand such processes as Dewey and other logicians 
have analyzed. Of course these processes are of extreme importance in 
extreme cases. Not merely must we continue our efforts to make thought 
more effective and more frequently used; we must also persist in at- 
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tempts to inculcate tendencies to use skilled thinking more frequently 
than is the wont even of those educated on the secondary level. 16 But 

0 

these efforts should be supplemented by others induced by a recognition 

of the potency of habits and of the influence of the mores in determining 

action in the numerous minor crises of daily life. These minor crises are 

0 

so frequent that one cannot afford the time and the effort to think seri¬ 
ously about them; it is a real economy to fall back on habits, which have 

0 * 

prosed themselves successful on similar occasions, or to elect responses 
by the criteria of the mores , which persist because they have on the 
whole been satisfying. Only the occasional, highly gifted man is likely 
to see means of higher and better action, and he passes on his suggestions, 
which, if sound, gradually are accepted by the polloi. It is one of the 
mores of the educator to assume that reflective thought is more frequent 
than it really is, even in the group to which he belongs. An intelligent 
and original college president asserted hyperbolically, to emphasize his 
point, that he had “really thought only once during the preceding twelve 
months.“ adding that this thinking was possible because he had so dc- 
\ eloped economical habits as to save time for it. When educators realize 
that all men ordinarily substitute, without disaster, quick, automatic 
reactions for expensive and unnecessary thought, they will realize the 
responsibility for laying more emphasis in the curricular program on 

good habits and on the sound mores. 

Habits and mores are economical, then, in that they free time for 
important reflection and rational thinking in the critical situations of 
life. It is a waste and a tragedy that so few will find the time lor thinking 
or will think as profoundly as their capacities and training permit when 
the occasion demands. Even the independence and freedom that all pro 
less to desire arc possible only by conformity with the majority of the 
folkways. One conforms in minor matters that he may be free to act as 
he wishes in the occasional major ones. A person of sense dresses, spea s 
and in other such details of life acts so as not to incur such disapproval 
of his fellows that they make impossible the freedom that he nett s to 
develop his life as he plans it in important details. I he freak who ma c " 

i«-It is easy to step on board a train of words that someone else has coupled < < * c ' ht 'j 
ind then, as Chesterton once su^olcd, ride to another mans destination. " s .. 

;.,,,.1 ^ Jn .i .^1,.,.«* *> ° n ,hc,n - 

—Burg?os Johnson. 
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himself conspicuous and egregious by wearing unusual clothes or by 
affected speech seldom has any life program of importance which his 
denied freedom would make possible. However, “disagreement over 
this or that detail of the code does not become serious if all parties value 
the major portions of the code. One of the chief utilities ot otherwise 
inane and trite exhortations to patriotism and loyalty is that, by reitera¬ 
tion of these, the broad essentials ot the common code and the need of 
supporting it are kept before people whose conflicting minor interests 
normally fill their horizons. They are made to realize that they and their 

J • • 

interests arc but part of a larger whole whose importance is of the great- 

n i" 

est. 11 

In religion the mores arc all-powerful—and who can say that they arc 
not beneficent? “Precious perquisite ot the race,” as Sir William Osier 
wrote,” credulity has perhaps the credit balance on its side in the consola¬ 
tion afforded the pious souls of all ages and of all climes, who have let 
down anchors anti faith into the east sea of superstition. We drink it in 
with our mother’s milk and that is indeed an even-balanced soul [who is] 
without some tincture ot it. We must acknowledge its potency today as 
effective among the most civilized people, the people with whom educa¬ 
tion is most widely spread.” This does not in any sense impeach re¬ 
ligious faith, but it docs emphasize that often with all men it is derived 
from the mores rather than from a deliberate consideration of competing 
theologies. One evidence is the fact that with few exceptions children 
follow the faith of their parents. 


Mores a Means of Integration. In large measure the mores arc re¬ 
sponsible for integration; they bind together the members of a societ\ 
that practices them, creating a group consciousness, for, to repeat what 
Follett 18 says, “Genuine integration occurs in the sphere of activities, 
and not ol ideas or wills. . . . Integration of activities usually outruns 
integration of ideas.” Sects, denominations, fraternal organizations, 
social castes all have their mores , their rituals, their “beliefs,” their at¬ 
titudes, and their prejudices that distinguish them from other sects, 

’• Albert G. Keller, Socin .,1 Etolunon. pp. S1-2, New Haven. Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1915. * 

1S Mary P. Follett, Crca/ue Expencme, New York, Longmans, Green, ami Co ,o 2J 
pp. 150-76. •* 
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denominations, fraternal organizations, or social castes. The intellect 

functions here chiefly to rationalize what the mores have established in 

* 

feeling. Keller 19 says: “In a general way political parties grow up about 
the nucleus of a common interest that is felt rather than reasoned out. 
Party affiliations are largely in the mores and are traditional. They are 
the expression of an interest or interests held in common by smaller 
groups which arc willing to unite for their realization. In other respects 
such uniting groups may have very different codes; ‘p°* ltlcs ma ^ c 
strange bedfellows.’ However, political parties are likely to comprise 
those who have a number of interests in common, or think they have, 
and so are often coextensive with classes or even geographical sections. 
But the prepotency of mores in holding an individual in such groups can 
often be seen bv a clear-headed thinker who challenges him to justify 
his membership or who attempts to wean him away. 

The mores are the greatest conservative force to preserve society as 
it is; through them gerontocracy finds its power. “They are not ques¬ 
tions, but answers, to the problems of life," powerful deterrents to 
rational changes that arc proposed by advanced thinkers. "The mores 
[S/«m] arc, before any beginning of reflection, the regulators of the 
political, social, and religious behavior of the individual. Conscious 
reflection is the worst enemy of the mores . because mores begin uncon¬ 
sciously and pursue unconscious purposes, which arc recognized y re¬ 
flection often only after long and circuitous processes and because 
their expediency often depends on the assumption that they will have 
general acceptance and currency, uninterfered with by reflection, 
f or such reasons again may be seen the importance that education ha 
do what it can to make the best mores a par, of the equipment of all 
individuals and to discourage the use of those that are harmful 

Integra,ion, which is needed for the happy living of any social 
group is usually weakened to the extent that the mores are violated. 
\ stranger who brings with him his ways of dress, of speech, of food o 
cliquetfe, of worship, and of ' doing things" in general ,s subfee to 
ridicule, to suspicion, and to discomfort, so that not only ,s he 


10 Keller, op. at.. »>■ 


106. 


*> Hartmann. Fhanom. J'S sinl. Brm.szrrems. p 
P|>. *,<)-(<"• 


. 73 , quoted by Sumner, Folkways. 
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not received wholly into the group, but he is made so self-conscious and 
uncomfortable that he cannot make the most effective use ot his ca¬ 
pacities. Punishment sometimes extends beyond mild disapproval; on 
occasion it mav result in social excommunication, banishment, or even 
lawless violence, according to the degree to which feeling is associated 
with the popular attitude. For illustration one may imagine what would 
happen if a white man attempted to introduce his Negro wife into a 
social group that had previously welcomed him unmarried in Massachu¬ 
setts, Ohio, and Alabama. Inasmuch as refuge may usually be had in a 
large group following different mores , those of the small one have potency 
only in proportion as an individual desires its good will or continued 
identity with it. Many a young man or woman has left home because un¬ 
willing longer to tolerate mores ol the family, such as dress, worship, or 
paternal control; while others have endured mores that they found un¬ 
pleasant cither because they possessed no means of entering other groups 
with different practices or else because other ties bound them until at 
last they accepted the mores and even imposed them on others. 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER XIV 
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Changes Strengthening the Importance of the Mores. Because so¬ 
cietal groups change from those of the past in some cases growing in 
strength, in others weakening—and because migration from one com¬ 
munity or even state to another seems to be increasingly common, the 
importance of education’s concern with the mores is emphasized. That 
such changes are going on is clearly shown by Ross. 


Now these natural bonds, that were many and hrm when the rural 
neighborhood or the village community was the type of aggregation, no 
longer bind men as they must be bound in the huge and complex aggre¬ 
gates of today. Kinship has lost its old sacred significance. Social erosion 
has worn down the family until now it consists of only parents and young. 
From being a sacrament, marriage has become a contract terminable al¬ 
most at pleasure. Nearness of dwelling means less in the country and noth¬ 
in- in the town. For the intimacy of the countryside the city ofiers only 
a “multitudinous desolation.” Frequent change ol domicile hinders the 
growth of strong local feelings. The householder has become the tenant, 
lllc workingman a bird of passage. Loose touch-and-go acquaintanceships 
take the place of those close and lasting attachments that form between 
neighbors that have long lived, labored, and pleasured together. The 
power of money rends the community into classes incapable of feel, g 
keenly with one another. Even while we are welding it, the social ma 
laminates. Everywhere we see the local group-the parish, commune 
neighborhood, or village-decaying, or else developing beyond the pom 

of real community. 
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Of course this is not all the story. If the molecules of the local group are 
jarred asunder, it is partly because they fall under influences which make 
them vibrate in vaster unisons. Local solidarity perishes because bonds of 
fellowship are woven which unite a man to distant coreligionists, or fel¬ 
low-partisans, or fellow-craftsmen, or members oi the same social class. In 
this way fresh social tissue forms and replaces, perhaps, the tissue that 
dies. . . . 


I freely confess that not all the new communities are of this narrow 
gauge. Certain broad-gauge, inclusive communities are growing up. The 
famous old groups—the Semitic “tribe,” the Greek "city,” the Teutonic 
“kindred,” the mediaeval “town,” the New England “settlement”— 
were small; but now we see growing up a civic, metropolitan, national, or 
even racial communion binding men into mammoth aggregates. As the 
means of communication improve, as the school and the press grow 
mighty, and as man dares to l<x>k up a little from his engrossing daily task, 
the case of comprehending distant persons and situations enables him to 
over-leap the limits of personal contact. The man of the street understands 
the far men of the field or the mine or the sea. Sentiment, ignoring lati¬ 
tude, welds men into vast bodies and facilitates the growth of orderly re- 
lati 


ions. 


i 


One has only to make an enumeration, partial though it will be, of 
the changes occurring in our civilization to realize how they arc attack¬ 
ing, often successfully, the old mores that, with a certain degree of satis¬ 
faction, have regulated the conduct of our people. The weakening or 
defeat of the old have unfortunately not always been followed bv es¬ 
tablishment of equally good new ones. The immigrant throws ofT, some¬ 
times under compulsion, the mores of his former society without as- 
similating the best in his new home; both he and his neighbors arc thus 
weakened. Migrations from community to community and from state 
to state bring misunderstandings and conflicts as well as enlightenment 
and breaking of old restraints. Popular education has discredited many 
of the older mores without building up satisfactory substitutes. Youth is 
developing a whole new set of mores concerning relations between the 
sexes, a set that the older generation cannot understand, much less toler¬ 
ate, with the inevitable conflict and weakening of parental influences at a 


1 Edward A. Ross, Social Control, copyright 1926 by The Macmillan Co., nn , • 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Co. 
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time when they are most needed. New inventions, notably motor cars 
and the mov ing picture theatre, without the official sanction of any¬ 
body develop mores of their own, and these new ones are often disturb¬ 
ing to old conventions. Unchaperoned drives at late hours to distant 
places and unabashed enjoyment of theatrical scenes of illicit sex rela¬ 
tions are new in occidental civilization. 

Admixture with a superior culture inevitably brings a conflict of 
mores, which is seldom wholly good for either group. The lowly often 
abandon standards, guides, and practices which are beneficent to them 
and imitate the poorer and even the mischievous ones of the new culture. 
Partial understanding intensifies the bad results. It is reported that edu¬ 
cators of an old nation, after studying the system in use among us, were 
so impressed with the advantages of coeducation that they opened 
dormitories to be used in common by young men and women. Attend¬ 
ants of movie theaters have seldom been discriminating as to what mores 
of the rich that arc shown on the screen they shall imitate. And the 
effects on high-school students of what arc assumed to be college mores 
are not wholly good. Monroe 2 has given illuminating evidence of the 
conflicts of the mores when occidental civilization entered the Orient; 
and far too little is popularly known of the effects of our incursion into 
Puerto Rico and other dependencies. Had education been fully 
its responsibilities, not only would many mistakes have been avoide 
but we should as a people be more intelligent regarding our foreign 
policies. The conflicts of cultures at home as well as abroad produce gra\ e 

problems for education. 

Sources of the Mores. The moves always begin in reason. When a 
sufficient proportion of any group sec or think that they see satis actions 
resulting from some empirical manner of action, mores are initiated 
When the relationship actually exists, the resulting addition to the co 
is «ood, so long as conditions are unaltered. 1 he weakness o t w P r 

... ......MrtsrSJ 

ordinarily have the perspective or the ncccssarv data P 
tionships. People observe that ordinarily men wearing eelskins aroun 

= Monroe. CArne: W Nanon ,» EvoUmou. New York. The Macmillan Co., 

|>n. 
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the wrist do not have rheumatism, that timorous women lying on feath¬ 
erbeds are not struck by lightning, or that those attending church regu¬ 
larly are spared “the wrath of God“; and concluding that there is a 
causal relationship, initiate a custom, which persists longer than it is 

really believed. 

* 

The mores begin in reason, but often in bad reasoning. They are spread 
by imitation, often of an inconsequential part in hopes of attaining a 
desired whole: a tennis champion wears a green visor or a beret, and 
aspiring players adopt the headgear vaguely hoping for the skill; the 
idle rich wear high-heeled shoes, hideous tall hats, or other evidence of 
freedom from necessity to work—evidences of the “law of conspicuous 
waste,” as Vcblen brilliantly called it—and the envious poor by imita¬ 
tion handicap themselves by hope. The mores begin, too, through faulty 
reasoning, in superstition and fear. Legislation cannot make mores , 
though it often embodies them into enacted statutes, as the old Blue 
Laws illustrate. 

The sources of the mores, then, are always originally in reason of some 
kind or other. Some mores , indeed many of them, still arc rational, based 
obviously on intellectual essentials ol well-being or happiness. (Many 
more seem so until one realizes that some groups without them are 
happy, or think themselves happy, and arc relatively prosperous.) The 
mores thus based are the ones of most concern to education. Some of 
them have been incorporated into the formal curricula of home, church, 
or school; many more arc transmitted or strengthened incidentally bv 
those responsible for the guidance of the young. All of those that are 
sound and important should be systematically taught. Reason alone, 
however, cannot establish mores; it needs the assistance of its more 


stimulating sisters, the approving emotions. There was abundant reason, 
supported by obvious self-interest, to secure adoption into the mores ot 
hygienic food practices before legislation was tardily enacted, but in all 
probability a novel that exaggerated nauseating incidents in the packing 
plants was a more effective factor. The influence of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
was doubtless greater than the logical appeal of clear-minded abolition¬ 
ists. Many men and women control their natural appetites because to do 
otherwise is a “sin" rather than because they arc convinced of maleficent 
effects. If we knew how feeling could be marshalled in support of ra- 
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tional conclusions, the creation of effective codes of conduct would be a 
simple matter. But it is far otherwise. 


How the Mores Are Modified. How mav the mores be modified? In 

* 

all ages they "seem to grow up, gain strength, become corrupt, decline, 
and die." Sometimes this is a long process, sometimes a short one. In 
the past, especially by primitive peoples but most assuredly not by them 
alone, the mores of others have been modified bv force. War has always 
been the immediate weapon to compel others to act “properly,” /.<?., as 
the more powerful do. Offensive mores may cause war directly, as when 
they seek to make others conform in religious rites or to abandon slavery, 
or indirectly, if they first dcvelop such hostile emotionalized attitudes 
that trivial causes will be so exaggerated as to lead to conflict. It may be 
noted, however, that not infrequently some of the mores of the con¬ 
quered prevail over those ol the conquerors, especially if the latter oc¬ 
cupy the country of the former. The Goths took on many Roman 
customs after overrunning Italy, the Normans in England became a 
different people, and even the loyal men of the North changed some¬ 
what their attitude toward the Negro after the Civil War. 

Modification of the mores bv force takes many forms other than con- 

# * 


flict by arms. It may be attempted by law. This means is successful only 
when there is overwhelming sentiment behind it: polygamy was abol¬ 
ished among the Mormons only because of overwhelming opposing 
social mores of the enveloping and more potent group; the Negro has 
been largely disfranchised in the South despite a constitutional amend¬ 
ment, which was supported by the mores of the North; and because ot 
divided sentiment caused by devotion to certain mores the people of the 
United States failed to obey the laws prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. “The legalistic aspect of protecting property rights in slaves, 
writes A. S. Will, "and of the definition of the powers of the States, under 
the Federal Constitution, was not popularly considered with anything 
like awe, as witness the outburst against the Dred Scott decision. The 
dictum of Taney was like a wisp of the wind compared to the cyclone 

of feeling aroused by Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Modification may result from a business boycott: a member of an un¬ 
popular minority may not in certain communities be able to make an 
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honest living. It mav result from ridicule, “an assault on vanity, one of 
the most sensitive of human traits.” The freshman may change his dress, 
give up prayer, or conceal his love for poetry because the mores of his 
college lead to ridicule of his former practices and attitudes. But most 
potent in our civilization is the manifest social disapprobation of the 
group with which the individual desires to affiliate. Under pressure of his 
fellows, the individual changes his dress, his manners, his attitudes, and 
even his ways of thinking. Thus much good teaching in classrooms is 
negated by the mores of the pupils group, which tar too frequently are 
ignored or despised by the teacher. Only the rarest and strongest per¬ 
sonality succeeds in making the mores of his own group prevail over those 
of his pupils; when successful, he is likely to recognize the mores that 
his pupils hold and to attempt gradual modification of them. 

Possibility of modifying the mores is chiefly due to the fact that in a 
society such as ours there are many competing ways of doing things. By 
wisely directed effort the better may be made to prevail over the worse; 
selection of one set may cause another to die through disuse; modifica¬ 
tion of poor and partly effective ones may make them respectable and 
satisfactory; intelligent consideration may lead to a consistency hitherto 
unknown. But new and desired mores are likely to prevail only as they 
are seen to give such satisfaction as to create favoring emotionalized 
attitudes. Most revolutions and reforms arc initiated and directed by 
playing on the emotions ot discontent and setting up mores ot sentiment 
that promise, often illogically, better things. A youth may sometimes be 
ridiculed out of persistence in mores of dress or pronunciation and in¬ 
fluenced to abandon a practice by persuading him that it is characteristic 
of a class to which he leels himself superior. 

Conflicts with Educational Theory. There is no question but that 
the mores are oiten in sharp and potent conflict with the conventional 
doctrines of the school. The school says, “Think!” and “Use your head!” 
But the mores fortify mankind in placidly continuing in common situa¬ 
tions conventional reactions that on the whole have yielded reasonable 
satisfactions, or that have appeared to do so. All of us, when minor prob¬ 
lems arise, are inclined not to think seriously but to meet them with 
responses determined or largely influenced by the mores: we do as others 
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do or as we think they would approve. Education is fond of exhorting 
“Be vourself!” and “Live vour own life in your own way!” But, as 
previously pointed out, in most matters this is impossible, attempts 
bringing such social conflicts as to block originality of action and of ex¬ 
pressed sentiment. Fortunately, the folkways are on the whole fairly sat¬ 
isfactory, individual aberrations often being silly eccentricities of no im¬ 
portance. Innovations in action or sentiment which are firmly grounded 
in reason generally survive because of their obvious superiority, and 
gradually become adopted by the multitude. Education advocates prog¬ 
ress; the mores arc conservative and reactionary. Many would have the 
schools reform the world, but the majority hold with Suzzallo 3 that 
“courts and schools do not deal with contemporary issues, with transient 
values, and with the bitter, unsolved controversies of the present. Courts 
and schools deal with fundamental matters; on the one hand, the estab¬ 
lished law, and on the other, established truth and fundamental social 
principles.” Whatever one’s judgment on these matters, it is obvious 
that the mores and educational theory are not always in harmony. 

Education Is Interested. Education should be interested, then, not 
merely in the intelligent evaluation of the mores in terms of societal wel¬ 
fare, but also in the means of modifying them, of adapting the good ones 
so that they will more effectively satisfy human needs, and furthermore 
in building up an emotionalized attitude of respect for those that are 
good and of contempt for all others. This policy was practiced formerly 
in manv societies and is seen even now in some. The solemn services in 
the Indian kiva and primitive initiations were for this purpose; confirma¬ 
tion in modern churches is the culmination ot such training; the priest 
is rigorously exercised in the mores before he is trusted with responsi- 
bilitv. Obviously the teacher should have had the advantage of living 

under the best mores that society approves. 

The first step in any procedure is consciousness of what the mores are. 

Clearlv understood, each one may then be considered in relation to its 
source and its effects. That formal instruction may be offered in thi 
important influence on conduct there is need, first of all. for an extensi 

8 ‘'Teaching as a Profession," The EdncMom! KecorJ, 7 : 63 - 7 *. April. 19*6. 
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inventory of the mores of the more important social and political groups 
of our civilization. What are “the ways of doing things” generally ac¬ 


cepted and unquestionably followed by the great majority of the groups, 
ways the violation of which, consciously or unconsciously, brings in 
varying degrees social disapprobationr It would be profitable for students 
of society to turn aside long enough from investigations ot the mores ot 
primitive and remote peoples to list those that are cflccti\ e amongst 
ourselves or to popularize among practical schoolmen such studies as 
have already been made. I he teacher ot youth may, as a beginning, con¬ 
sider the mores of the several groups ot which his students are, or arc 
likely to become, members, especially ot those that are likely to be help¬ 
ful, harmful, or in conflict. What mores of the play group or gang, for 
example, need especially to be strengthened or modified? Me may prof¬ 


itably attempt to elevate the good, extirpate the bad, and discredit the 
neutral or wasteful, neglecting those that are already adequately taken 
care of by other agencies. 

Consideration of even a small number of current mores shows that 
they vary in reasonableness and in respectability. Consequently we may 
conclude that there are some which, enabling us economically “to satisfy 
needs without pain,” we should follow and teach our youth to follow. 
There are others, however, that appear to be irrational, futilely per¬ 
sistent, and even mischievous to the welfare of present-day society. These 
education, formal or informal, should somehow seek to extirpate or to 
modify. The mores of courtesy and respect toward women may be cited 
as an illustration of the former class; the rapidly passing mores of super¬ 
stition, as an illustration of the latter. That the mores are modifiable 
may be realized by any reading ot history as well as by recall ot ridiculous 
and even outrageous practices which they tormcrly approved but today 
condemn. Illustrations are fashions of dress and manners, Puritan Blue 

Laws, human slavcrv, humor at insanitv, deformitv, and drunkenness, 

* • * “ 

and subservience betore hereditarv nobility. We are concerned not so 

• * 


much, however, with modification of the mores of large groups, though 
intellectual leaders assuredly do have this responsibility, as with the 
selection of those which should be stamped into the habits with emo¬ 
tionalized approval of plastic youth. Young people do acquire mores of 
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some kinds, mores that are permanently influential over character, good 
or bad. It is the concern ol education, considered in its larger sense, to 
select and seriously to teach those that are considered beneficent. 

Education is concerned primarily with selecting from the inventory 
such mores as, being soundly based, are judged of most worth to society. 
A successful attempt to make these understood and accepted by the more 
intelligent members ot the population should lead to more consistent 
conduct resulting not only in greater personal satisfaction but in strong 
emotionalized attitudes which would serve to influence others. The study 

0 

ol science and ol economics has already had some obvious results in this 

0 

respect. It is here maintained that such study would be even more suc¬ 
cessful if youth were made conscious of the resultant and desired mores. 
Doubtless even the less intelligent members of society can be affected 
somewhat by this means; but for the most part they will be led to adopt 
desired mores through training, ritual, and habit formation. If the im¬ 
portance of the mores is recognized, curriculum-makers will be con- 
fronted by another challenge: to select by the combined judgment ol 
the wise the mores which arc important for economy, for unity, and for 
successful living in modern democratic society, and to devise means that 
may secure for them intelligent approval, emotional support, and con¬ 
sistency ol practice. 


Youth Needs Guidance. Youth is interested in the mores of the 
group to which lie belongs or to which he desires to belong in order that 
he mav be acceptable to the group and that he may not attract unde¬ 
sirable attention by his violation of some approved practice. He reads, 
he looks, he listens, he learns, and he conforms; then what becomes of the 
individuality that he has been told to cherish and develop? I he doctrines 
of conformity and of individuality, like the doctrines of interest and 
effort, only appear to be in conflict. In extreme each is bad. But, as 
Bagley has said, there lies not between but above them a truth to which 
both may make their valued and essential contribution. Youth needs 
guidance as to which of the mores arc desirable, which are in his day and 
time conducive to societal welfare: these he must accept, subordinating 
any conflicting individual inclinations. He needs guidance, too, as to 
the degree to which he must accept others not so rational, because lailurc 
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to do so might prejudice his chances to accomplish more important 
things. When principle is at stake and he may not conform without 
sacrifice of character, he should be taught to discriminate and to rebel. 
Shall his elders not impart to him some of their philosophy of conformity 
and of adaptation that he may preserve and develop his individual sell 
and at the same time not offend, as youth is prone to do, one or more of 
the groups in which he must find his happiness while contributing to 

that of others? 

Youth Learns by Precept and by Example. The young learn the 
mores of their own group directly by example and by precept. They ob¬ 
serve their elders in action—their diction, their manners, their cour¬ 
tesies, their expressed antipathies and ideals; and so long as these seem 
to succeed, to bring satisfaction and approval from others, they are 
accepted and imitated. More than this, the elders enforce conformity: 
the heavy hand, the stern rebuke, the gentle command are constant 
and recurrent factors, more potent probably than the tacit approval of 
following the group custom. Precept is also constant: “Take ofl your 
hat in the house,” “Shut the door after you,” and the thousand other 
phrases repeated so frequently by the parent that they form the mores 
of the child. Especially arc precepts potent when they are couched in 
epigram or decorated with rhyme. “A proverb is the half-way house,” 
says Meredith, “to an ideal . . . ; and the majority rest there content.” 
Who has not accepted “a had beginning makes a good ending,” ques¬ 
tioning it only in later years? or assented to “haste makes waste,” with¬ 
out considering that it is only a half-truth? Probably no precepts are 
more effective in orthodox religious families than quotations from the 
Bible. Quoted with veneration and awe, they carry all the accumulated 
respect that had formerly been built up for God. In such families Biblical 
texts are usually accepted unquestioningly, and so build up, support, and 
maintain a large part of the important mores. 

Unless childhood and vouth have been firmly fortified bv the best 

* J * 

mores of their civilization, they are likely to be harmfully influenced bv 

' * • , 

experiences which they misinterpret or understand too narrowly. 

The excessive plasticity of the child is not an uninixed blessing. For in¬ 
stance, a thoroughly honest man will be little affected by an example of 
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dishonesty. He reacts in terms of his former habits of honor, and hence 
is little influenced from one more exposure to dishonesty. But the little 
child is different. He has no fixed habits, notions, or ideals of honesty. He 
is unprotected. He sees certain desirable ends gained in a thrilling way by a 
certain twist of reality. He is at once inoculated, so to speak, with dis¬ 
honesty. He responds to this new and tense experience with his whole 
nervous system, much as the baby does who wiggles its whole body in at¬ 
tempting to grab a watch. Since his response to the stimulating experience 
is complete and tense, feelings and emotions arise which tie up the situa¬ 
tion or suggestion with many nerve centers. A few distinctive experiences 
are often sufficient to initiate some characteristic mode of reaction which, 
under favorable circumstances, may soon develop such a strength as to 
be resistant to all sporadic attempts at social control. 

Thus, early in his youth, we impress upon the child, with no little emo¬ 
tional zest, our notions of morality, politics, economics, or religion. Many 
of these notions are biased and without foundation. But being in this 
plastic period, the child accepts them all without question. So deeply in¬ 
grained do they become, that later he thinks of them as his own original 
discoveries. These outgrown customs are accepted before he is old enough 
to question, doubt, or criticize them. Consequently, as an adult, he is 
blind to their irrationalities, idiosyncrasies, and inconsistencies . 4 


Ideals Grow Out of Mores. Gradually in the young there are de¬ 
veloped ideals of life. Inasmuch as youth is incompetent and largely un¬ 
directed to consider life in its larger aspects or as a whole, these ideals 
naturally grow out ol the mores of the group: such and such things are 
not done by a Smith, by a gentleman, by an American, by a Christian, 
such and such other things are proper, right, or admirable for him to do. 
Though they may be violated by many of the group, they remain as 
ideals and doubtless are of tremendous potency in influencing conduct, 
not only in the formative period but also, to a greater or lesser extent, 
throughout life. When the ideals which grow out of the mores arc ac¬ 
companied by strong affective attitudes, as they arc wont to be if the 
mores are firmly accepted and more or less consistently followed, and 1 
violation incurs disapproval or punishment, they are likely to be power- 

4 Germane and Germane. Character Education. Part ... P . 37- New York, copyright 
,Q2<i In Silver Burden Co., used by permission of Silver Burdett Co. 
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ful and persistent character influences in life. All religious and character 
training has recognized this, and has sought to inculcate emotionalized 
attitudes during the period when feelings are strong. If, as many believe, 
the home and the church are for various reasons becoming less effective 
in their training of youth, then other agencies of education must be in¬ 
creasingly concerned. A laissez faire policy will lead to social disaster. 
Any person concerned with the need for lostcring social unity, such as a 
parent or a teacher, should bend every effort to extend common knowl¬ 
edge, common ideals, common attitudes and beliefs, all leading to satis¬ 
fying action. The mores , “the ways of doing things” satisfactory to the 
group, are one of the most effective means of fostering unity. An ideal 
is a conscious mos. Conduct governed by a widely accepted ideal, even 
more than that governed by an individual one, brings satisfaction that 
tends to ensure continuous repetition. 

Vicarious Experiences. Youth learns the mores of other people 
partly by direct experience, but perhaps to an even greater extent he 
acquires both mores and emotionalized attitudes indirectly through 
reading, seeing motion pictures, listening to the radio, and, more re¬ 
cently, turning to television. This is one reason, and a most important 
one, why education should be concerned in an unprecedented way with 
training in the selection and reading of newspapers, magazines, and 
popular literature, and with training in the selection, training, and ap¬ 
preciation of motion pictures and radio and television programs. As 
stated elsewhere, conduct is most likclv to be influenced when the emo- 
tions or the affective attitudes are involved, and involved they assuredlv 
are by sensational news stories, thrilling movie, radio, and video plays, 
as well as by good literature that is truly appreciated. Because youth is 
not always discriminating and because writers frequently follow the 
easier path and appeal to the coarse emotions, he may possibly, if un¬ 
directed by wise instruction, emulate the weaknesses of his hero as well 
as the virtues. There seems to be an important challenge here for educa¬ 
tion to select for study by youth the verbal and pictorial presentations 
of life that convey with concomitant feeling desired mores , and so to 

teach the selections that appreciation of them may affect attitudes and 
conduct. 
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Motion Pictures. Motion pictures, so largely neglected by formal 
education, arc especially important because of their great popularity 
and because they exercise a powerful influence on conduct. It is often 
overlooked that film producers have in mind ends quite different from 
those of the school . 5 An alarming number of pictures succeed in making 
an atmosphere of sophistication and luxurious living seem to the un- 
discriminating in every respect ideal, associated though this may be with 
laxity of character and morals. Magnificent houses, expensive clothes, 
and glamorous personalities are in the movies too frequently associated 
with sexual looseness, excessive drinking, deceit, and unpleasant be¬ 
havior. Admiring and desiring the luxury and glamour, youth is also 
likely to admire and seek to copy the other. Conventional mores , as¬ 
suming that they are desirable, tend to be replaced by maleficent ones. 
If south is led to svmpathize in his feeling, as well as in his thinking, 
with the well-groomed and attractive screen heroes and heroines who 
arc lax in their moral behavior, why shall we not expect him to accept 
the moral standards along with the rest? It is far easier to yield to natural 
appetites than to set up moral obstacles and, by refusing to brush them 
aside, slowly go on to achieve greatness or goodness. Realizing these 
facts and knowing that conduct is influenced to a much greater extent 
by the mores than by law or by appeals to reason, we should consider 1 
we arc not likely to reap a whirlwind because of the influence of t ic 
pictured drama over spectators from infancy up through the impres¬ 
sionable ages, with its daily association in every section of the country 
of unconventional and maleficent mores with other things generally con¬ 
sidered desirable. Here is a matter with which education must concern 
itself or mischievous results, already recognized but not yet general!) 
attributed to their probable cause, will materially modify the mora 

standards of our society. 

A Proposed Program. In summary, then, may be proposed a program 
for using the mores as a factor in the large educational process. The p 

•See Henry ,. Forman. 0 «r 

n'itnf liJflucnccAT radio and video. 
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gram is in outline, further development in detail awaiting collective 
clTort by the profession and especially experimentation. 

1. An inventory should he made ot the mores ot the several groups 
of which the children to be educated are members. 

2. The mores should be evaluated as to their desirability for societal 
and for individual welfare and happiness, consideration being given to 
their incidence among groups and to the potency of both those disap¬ 
proved and those approved. This evaluation is a delicate matter, lor 
there arc involved many factors, such as the interrelation of one set of 
mores , perhaps undesirable, with others which are generally satisfactory. 
An effective set of established, good mores may be well worth perpetu¬ 
ating, though ideal ones are conceivable. 

3. Means must be found or invented to modify the mores ot a group, 
teaching the young to accept desirable mores and to replace the bad 
with the good. 

The following means are proposed as worthy of consideration and of 
trial or experimentation: 

/. Compulsion. In the family, in the gang, and in groups organized 
for the attainment of a set of specific purposes, members arc sometimes 
compelled to act in conformity with the mores characterizing and judged 
essential by the group. Possibly there are mores ol such extreme im¬ 
portance to the welfare and unity of society as to justify the use of com¬ 
pulsion. 

2. Approval and disapproval by the group of which the individual is or 
desires to be a member. Certainly a consciousness, which mav easily 
be secured, of approval or of disapproval is likely to add to the effective¬ 
ness of this means. There are possibilities here of making better groups 
desired and of securing by the individual entrance on probation. To the 
extent to which the group is desired and to which the individual is con¬ 
scious of the mores held by them, he is likely to follow them. Therefore a 
basis for mores may be the hcroizing for youth of those with ideal mores. 

3. Ritual. This term includes the formal, ceremonial ways of doing 
things. Although ritual is used with us relatively little, as compared 
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with many other civilizations, it is highly effective in integrating an 
individual with a group and thus making him receptive of the mores 
which that group holds. The effects are easily seen in certain “high” 
churches and fraternal organizations. Inasmuch as youth is at the stage 
of development when ritual makes a strong appeal, it should probably 
be used much more than is common in our secondary schools. 

4. Intellectual justification of the desired mores. It is postulated that 
this means is likely to be effective in proportion to the superiority of in¬ 
tellect. But everyone, the genius as well as the normal person and the 
dullard, needs also the support of feeling. 

5. Strengthening of the better of two competing mores. This may be both 
intellectual and emotional. 

6. Analysis of complex ideal. This is necessary in order that youth 
may discriminate the essential good mores from the nonessential, in¬ 
cidental, or detrimental bad ones. 

7. Modification rather than replacement. It is postulated that it is 
easier to modify an existing set of mores toward betterment than it 
is to replace them with others that are quite different. 


8 . Beginning with the negative. Again it is postulated that human na¬ 
ture is more easily led to resent and not to do than it is to approve and 
to do. Fortunately, nearly all ideals may be stated negatively as well, 

or nearly as well, as positively. 

Pending research and experimentation, every individual teacher 
should have some concern with the mores, both good and bad, that arc 
potent among his pupils. Recognizing that they exist, he needs to ask 
himself which, like those of good sportsmanship, are economical o 
short-circuiting thought, lor strengthening character and for ach.ev.ng 
desirable integration; which of those followed by himself or b 
groups of pupils are likely to cause conflict m the schoo or in the co 
f m .n tv and which local mores are likely to prose embarrassing later 

Ititable migrations either of others into the — » 
pupils outside to a larger world. Using his own .udgment and such mean 
as have been suggested, the teacher can attempt to strengthen the first, 
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to weaken the others, and to introduce at least a knowledge of some 
mores that arc important among people with whom the pupils are likely 
to come into contact. Secondary school students are mature enough to 
profit from knowing what mores are and by being stimulated to curiosity 
concerning those that are likely to affect them now or later. 
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CHAPTER 


INTERESTS AND EDUCATION 


Clearly Stated Objectives Needed. That work of any kind may be 
intelligent and effective, objectives must be clear. "It is not possible 
to run a course aright when the goal has not been rightly placed is no 
less true now than when Francis Bacon wrote his Advancement of learn¬ 
ing some 350 years ago. And this necessary clarification of objectives 
has nowhere been so lacking as in education above the elementary grades. 
During the past generation, as has been repeatedly shown, we have 
seen a marvelous development in higher schools: buildings have mul¬ 
tiplied and vastly improved in adequacy: students have increased in 
number bevond all hopes or dreams and with laudable ambition per¬ 
sist long in attendance; and teachers exercised remarkable ingenuity to 
“transmit the learning of the ages." But so much attention has been de¬ 
manded bv the machinery of higher education that its ob,ectives have 
been neglected. Now that satisfactory types of organization have been 
provided, buildings and equipment secured, and social support esta - 
lished, it is high time for attention to be directed to the clarification ot 
objectives, on the soundness of which all success depends. 

How Formulated. Objectives may be formulated in any of several 
ways. Thev mav be stated by individual philosophers or by represent.-, 
tive committees, using as bases the experience of the race, tradition 
priori principles, or arbitrary opinions. These carry weight ,n proponmn 
to the "authority" of the authors, the reasonableness of the p oposed 
ends, the need felt by educational administrators and the public, an 

34 6 
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the facilities for putting them into practice. Or objectives may be found 
bv observing the desirable and achieved traits in good citizens. These, 
approved or modified in various ways, may be set up as the goals toward 
which higher education should move. 

The philosophy of pragmatism, or, indeed, any reasonable philosophy, 
teaches that anything that exists causes differences. We may find some 
meaning of liberal education, then, by asking what differences there arc 

in men and women because they attended school above the elementary- 

0 0 

school grades. In this question there are no negative implications. Surely 
there are in every person who has had advanced educational advantages 
many and important differences because of them. In so far as they exist 
he may be said to be educated; in so far as they arc lacking, he is not 
educated, whatever diplomas and degrees he may hold. This postulate, 
if accepted, leads any reflective student to far-reaching conclusions. In 
the differences may be seen what higher education 1 is, and that percep¬ 
tion will give a point of departure for consideration of what it should be. 

The question, “What differences are there in you because you went to 
school above the elementary grades?” has been asked of many adults— 
men and women, reflective or administrative, of various vocations, and 
of many degrees of “success” in life. Usually it has been heard with ap¬ 
parent surprise, as if the values are so well known that no one needs ever 
to give them thought again. When pressed, it has produced answers that 
arc at least interesting, throwing some light on what education has done 
to the powers of analysis, often being palliative rather than revealing. 
The general answers, with some comment on each, follow: 


i. "Higher education has trained my mind." 

This is usually based on the now discredited belief that the “mind” 
is composed of a number of “faculties,” such as memory, judgment, 
imagination, and the like; and that any training of these, especially if 
long continued and severe, makes each faculty more potent to deal ef- 

1 In these chapters on "interests,” the terms "higher education" ami "liberal education” 
arc not used in the limited sense as applying only to collegiate and higher education but 
»n a broader an,I more generic sense as applying to all of education above the level of 
mastery of fundamenta! facts and skills. />.. as applying to the secondary school as well 
As the highest institution of formal education which the majority of the American public 
attends, the secondary school must aim at the cultivation of men and women who within 
die limits possible, arc liberally educated in the best sense of the term. 


l 
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fectively \\*ith anv situation that may be met. It should be sufficient here 
merely to state that the answer has in it only a small measure of validity 
—as popularly conceived, hardly any at all. The mind is not composed 
of general faculties; hence they can not be trained. Instead of one kind ot 
memorv, for example, we have many kinds. And one’s powers of retain¬ 
ing facts in the memory are largely limited by nature. Learning in one 
field can be and often is transferred for use to another, but under con¬ 
ditions that make the occurrence much less frequent than is ordinarily 

assumed. 

These facts, generally accepted by all students of psychology, are 
repeated here because they are so commonly ignored in popular discus¬ 
sion. Although they have been taught for nearly a full generation in all 
institutions of teacher education, they have had slight effect on higher 
education. Tradition has so far been stronger than truth. When the 
potency of the forces that tend to perpetuate old practices is recognized, 
however, criticism of the individual teacher must be tempered. It re¬ 
quires unusual strength even to change mildly what has long been c one. 
The administration must accept responsibility for the meager reform 
that has resulted. The facts that modern psychology has discovered are 
now so widely known that they arc likely to have an increasing c cct 
in removing subject matter and methods that persist only ccause o 
inertia, and to bring about a revised curriculum and ways of teaching 
that are soundly justified by established facts and by reasonable phi 

'° Although trained teachers know what is taught by modern psychology 

regarding transfer, the great body of support,ng laity ■*« 
those who have had courses in pure psychology are likely to th nk fal 

ciously on tins matter, partly because the topic, usually presented^ 

tion out that the g ' 111 u^i: r f tint in sonic nivs- 

most sincerely interested in c ucatton, to • so 

terious way schooling, especially on us higher c ful 

that in all matters which it may have » ^" cd by 

iertur^chCdd ^ be made, of the phenomena in them- 
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selves or in their acquaintances. A knowledge ot laboratory experiments 
is not necessarv to destroy faith in the “training ol the mind or in the 
automatic and inevitable transfer of learning. Many a person who recalls 
facts and names unusually well has difficulty in remembering dates and 
formulae; some great scholars have poor judgment in finance or in social 
relations. The evidence is on every hand for one who is clear-eyed and 
impartial. 

There is no intention to minimize the values which are possible in 
the training of the mind. They are real and important. What was said 
in the preceding paragraphs attempts to discredit a fallacious belief so 
that attention may be focused on what is possible and highly desirable. 
Only when the unsound tradition is given up will it be possible lor 
schoolmen, supported by the intelligent public, to devote their efforts 
more effectively to that which mav be achieved. There is much more to 
the “training of the mind” than the all but singly sought strengthening 
of the memory. In these other phases higher education has contributed 
much; it can unquestionably contribute more when its program is freed 
from vain attempts to achieve the impossible. We enter, then, this first 
answer to the question of what higher education has contributed, noting 
its limitations, its accomplishments, and its possibilities. 


2. "Higher education has given me a desirable discipline." 


This answer, like the first one, is also based on a discredited psychol¬ 
ogy. The trained educator today seldom advances it as a reason for any 
form of education; but the schoolmaster of the passing generation and 
many of the public believe in it strongly—for others than themselves. 
In its barest form it means that the doing of anything difficult and dis¬ 
agreeable enables one to conquer the natural man, sweetens the dis¬ 
position, and makes it possible for one later in life to undertake with 
less reluctance other difficult and disagreeable tasks that may be neces¬ 
sary. As a matter of fact it does none of these things. But “in practice,” 
says T. V. Smith, “we have more or less reconciled ourselves to doing 
what we do not want to do in order to get what we want, as though that 
path could ever lead us to the good life.” Moreover, the powers of the 
natural man” should not be conquered; they should be directed to 
effective use. As stated elsewhere, the best evidence that no one really 
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believes in the doctrines of discipline is that no one ever prescribes it for 
himself. We do learn, in varying degrees, to do what is difficult and dis¬ 
tasteful, not by repeatedly performing such tasks, but rather by seeing 
clearly their necessity for something desired—it may be to escape pun¬ 
ishment or social ostracism, to gain popular plaudits, to enjoy luxuries, 
or even to earn daily bread. 

Almost everyone learns for such reasons to undertake, willingly and 
sometimes enthusiastically, tasks that are difficult and disagreeable; he 
learns this whether he pursues higher education or not. Indeed, it may 
be questioned whether the highly educated man docs as many of such 
tasks in his life as his less fortunate brother. But no one, unless the rare 
religious fanatic be excepted, ever learns by any training whatever to 
continue the difficult, disagreeable, and otherwise useless merely to 
strengthen his character or to purge his soul. This answer contributes 
nothing of value to our search for the actual contributions of higher edu¬ 
cation. 




. "Higher education taught me to pursue /(non'ledge for the sa/(e of 
/(non 'ledge. 

This phrase has an association with respectability; nevertheless, it 
betrays nothing but hazy and incomplete thinking. It is a distinguishing 
characteristic of man that he wants to know, that he is in varying cle^rocs 
unhappy and restless in ignorance. As Saintc-Bcuve reiterated, 
longings fail except that to understand.” Consequently man is always 
seeking knowledge—on lower levels, of the commonplace things about 
him; in the world of scholarship, of highly specialized and rare facts. It 
is this restless curiosity that has forwarded progress, often in most un¬ 
expected wavs. Nothing is possible without knowledge. 

But all this is very far from saying that higher education has material y 
contributed to the establishing in any considerable fraction of its s 
dents of an ideal of knowledge for the sake of knowledge As a mat r 
fact, only a very small proportion of students seem to have . see , 
wc sav. lor U may be questioned if that is the mot.ve tja d .n « ' - 
,l, e research worker to his persistent and magntficent cflort. Is not . 
the extreme exemplar of the .deal, impelled more by h.s mterests, by 
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xpectation of utility, by the satisfactions of the exercise of his abilities 
and skills, and by his urge to conquer and to surpass others? 

The absurdity of the phrase is seen when any other word is substi¬ 
tuted for “knowledge.” Only an eccentric would collect bathtubs for 
the sake of bathtubs or doorknobs for the sake of doorknobs. Even the 
connoisseur of Greek coins, of dry-point, or of rare books begins in a 
search for utility of some kind, whether it be beauty or a humbler form. 
For the rare man, there may be a sufficient individual satisfaction or 
social value to justify his ardent pursuit of knowledge tor the sake of 
knowledge; but for the vast majority the devotion ot any considerable 
proportion of time must have other justification. It should be noted 
that those who are cited as the highest examples of this ideal do not 
pursue just any knowledge for its own sake; they most carefully select 
the kind of knowledge, often in an extremely narrow field, for their 
pursuit. This suggests that their activity has other motivation. And 
further impeaching the notion is the fact that while credit may be given 
to the ideal in the abstract, severe censure often falls upon the gossip 
who skillfully and pertinaciously seeks all the details of a scandal ap¬ 
parently only because of a satisfaction in knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge. If pursuit of knowledge for its own sake were evidence of 
laudable education, the village gossip would be the most liberally edu¬ 
cated person in the community. 

Voltaire once wrote that “facts are to history what baggage is to an 
army, impedimenta.” Of course he did not mean that history can be 
written without facts or that an army can be successful without baggage. 
Apparently he was discrediting the purposeless piling up of impedimenta 
with the idea that in themselves they are highly desirable. Apart from 
the satisfaction that comes in some degree to all human beings from the 
removal of ignorance, when it is felt, and the relentless urge of a few 
toward an effort to conquer the unknown in some chosen field, the mean¬ 
ing in the phrase “knowledge for the sake of knowledge” usually in¬ 
volves an important element of utility of some kind. The search for 
facts is chiefly lor the purpose of achieving some other objective. 

Higher education does undoubtedly provide some individuals, those 
ot peculiar natural gifts, the opportunity and the urge to seek knowledge 
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for its own sake; and by guiding them to successful achievement builds 
up the beginnings of habits that may continue through life. The number 
of students who acquire these habits, however, is relatively not large. 
Others gain for the work of research scholars a residue of appreciation 
which may be a not unimportant support for it in our civilization. The 
great majority of students who attend secondary and higher schools 
undoubtedly place utility of some kind far above the seeking of knowl¬ 
edge merely because ignorance is irritating. Very closely related to this 
ideal is the inciting of interests that lead to intellectual activity. This 
will be discussed at length later in this chapter. 

4. “Higher education taught me much of utilitarian value." 

If “utilitarian” is given its usual meaning, we must admit that higher 
education has made small contribution indeed outside one’s vocation. 
In th is consideration of values nothing is more important than that we 
should be entirely honest with ourselves. Reviewing any period of our 
life—or our entire life since leaving high school or college—we learn 
that most of us have found practical application for precious little of 
the mathematics, the history, the sciences, the foreign languages, and 
the other subjects that made up the bulk ol our curricula. In some voca¬ 
tions there arc many and constant uses; but it must be remembered 
that we arc discussing now what is commonly considered liberal, not 
vocational, education. 

It is quite possible that the fault is in the individual, that science, 
for example, does afford an abundance of material that should enable 
one to repair an engine, to devise electrical apparatus lor his convenience 
and comfort, or to foretell the weather, and that foreign languages 
should enable one to read with profit what is written by learned men of 
alien tongues. But the fact is that, outside one’s vocation, such uses are 
seldom made by the great majority of those who have acquired knowl¬ 
edge enough to pass examinations. This may be due to the abundance ol 
available help from more skilled mechanics, translators, or weather prog¬ 
nosticators. It may be due, also, to the fact that curricula for higher 
schools are too little concerned with practical utility, cither in the selec¬ 
tion of subject matter or in its presentation. 

If utility is conceived to be an important objective of the curncu a 
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of higher education, it is obvious that they should be materially modi¬ 
fied. Manv omissions from and additions to courses would inevitably be 
required; but perhaps even a greater change would come in the relation 
of what is taught to the assured problems ol life, whether physical or in¬ 
tellectual. History, for example, would be taught not as an organized 
system of facts explaining the rise and fall of a dynasty or the develop¬ 
ment of a theory of government, but directly related to such present- 
dav problems as arc raised by foreign policy, labor and capital relations, 
and economic planning. 

All that has so far been said concerns utility in a very material sense. 
Unquestionably higher education has made small contribution ot this 
kind, outside the preparation tor a vocation, and it is doubtful it this is 
one of its important functions. When utility is given a broader definition, 
a very different answer will unquestionably be justified. Io avoid con¬ 
fusion, this section treats of utility in the narrow, material sense. Later 
on in this chapter it will be argued that in the more liberal definition 
higher education makes its greatest contribution in another kind ot 
utility, the finding or awakening and the development of interests that 
lead on and on to supreme intellectual satisfactions. 

5. "Higher education taught me intellectual arrogance and a contempt 
for those of lesser knowledge." 

This answer has seldom been given to the inquiry as to what higher 
education has contributed, but it represents a real and, of course, an 
unfortunate result. Probably very tew acquire this attitude to such de¬ 
gree that it is noticeable and offensive; but there is a real danger that, 
as organized, higher curricula may develop in many a certain amount 
of it. Doubtless it is nothing new, for Gaisford, master at Oxford in the 
sixteenth century, is quoted as saying to his students, “Learn Greek, 
young men, tor then you can read the Gospels in the original and look 
down with contempt on the vulgar herd.” 

It is odd, when one stops to reflect, that the fashion of education in 
every age sets up some subjects, regardless of values of any kind, as 
highly respectable and deprecates all others. Today certain curricula 
are popularly considered tar superior, and bitter arguments have been 
made that the degree of bachelor of arts should be reserved for only 
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those who have passed the protected subjects. In the last analysis no 
little of the attitude of arrogance and contempt is seen in the main¬ 
tenance of this position. When colleges were established for Negroes 
after the Civil War the curricula were made up largely of subjects that 
for them had small justification of any kind; they were established and 
eagerly sought chieflv because they enabled students "to look down with 
contempt on the vulgar herd.” And even today thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of \ outh are urged or permitted to enter upon courses which prom¬ 
ise and effect nothing of apparent value to them or to society, but which 
too frequcntlv have set up in their minds and in the minds of the public 
an assumption that in some way these students had been elevated above 

those who pursue less “respectable” subjects. 

This result is, of course, in no way defended. It is reported here be¬ 
cause stated by a few observant educated persons. Probably all would 
agree that it is to be deprecated and that higher education should at¬ 
tempt instead to set up understandings, appreciations, and sympathy. 
It has been said that the more learning, the greater humility; but it is not 
true that all degrees of learning bring this state. The recognition of re 
sultant arrogance, even though only in occasional cases, emphasizes the 
wisdom of clarifying the minds of both teachers and students regarding 
the true objectives that higher education should attempt. 


A Better Answer. These five answers summarize the replies ot scores 
of adults who have looked at their lives and tried to state what education 
above the elementarv grades has done for them, the ways in " m- 1 
has made them different. They reveal so limited a contribution to any 
large fraction of men and women who have had favorable education;, 
opportunities as seriously to impeach our present popular program. Bu 
thev do not include all of the contributions of liberal education Per 
haps implicit in the minds of many, but seldom clearly recognised and 
stated, is another contribution, more important, it m ‘ iy ' 
than all of these and more possible of genera achievement. T us H no 

be considered. Hu. instead of stating it baldly, let us lead up to b> 
looking at evidence on which it is based. who 

*■£ ssrrs&a -. — 
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number of those who obviously are not and then make an inventory of 
how differently they meet the situations that life presents, we find data 
from which we mav formulate a workable definition ot what liberal 
education is. Before beginning this inventory, it is worth noting what 
will immediately be patent, that education is not gained wholly or even 
chiefly in the schools. There it is merely begun, and only as it proceeds 
further is it likely to become significant and effective. 

Much have I seen and known: cities of men. 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, . . . 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers. 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 

We at once recognize the importance of the preliminary education’s 
not only teaching tacts and providing tools of learning, but also of giv¬ 
ing such satisfactions as set up ardent desires to go on with more learn¬ 
ing ot the same kinds. Education worthy of the name is never completed; 
it goes on “from more to more.” No one who thinks himself educated 
has caught the gleam. A “finishing school,” by whatever name it may be 
known, is an ineffective institution. 

Our inventory will take us through a typical day of men’s lives, 
without regard, however, to strictly vocational activities. But even in 
them, it may be noted, there are many phases to which liberal education 
makes highly important contributions. In some details of life—awaken¬ 
ing at the sound of an alarm clock, for example—there is no obvious 
evidence that a liberal education makes men different. The many re¬ 
sponses in which there are important differences may for the most part 
be conveniently subsumed under three general heads: reading, social 
contacts, and responses to the phenomena of life. 


Reading. In reading the newspaper the well-educated man is notably 
interested in a larger number and in a greater variety of topics. He reads 
ot politics—local, state, national, and foreign—of happenings in all parts 
of the world, of music, art, and the drama, of economics, of educa¬ 
tion. of science, of sports, and, being human, of the current scandals. I le 
is interested in all of these things; but having wide knowledge, he sees 
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each in its relative importance. He is not misled into elevating a world 
series” baseball game or the birth of a two-headed calf into the news ot 
chief importance. ‘ Only the date of the newspaper could inform us 
whether they happened last year or this, so completely are they isolated 
from their connections.” The meaning of news, Dewey continues, de¬ 
pends upon relation to what it imports, to what its social consequences 
are. . . . Without coordination and consecutivencss events are not 
events, but mere occurrences, intrusions; an event implies that out ol 
which a happening proceeds.” 

Not only is the liberally educated man interested in a great variety 
of news items, but he tends to see in them significances that escape those 
less fortunately trained. A newspaper reference to the operation of the 
Marshall plan in Holland evokes many associations. The educated person 
at once places the country geographically and politically; recalls its 
heroic resistance in the recent war and its resulting devastation; seeks 
to reconstruct mentally the specific ways in which the Marshall plan 
can contribute to the restoration of the Dutch economy; reflects on 
American foreign policy and on current international conflicts, on Ho - 
land’s colonial empire and its problems. The chain of thought may carry 
him, in his mind’s eve, to distant corners of the earth. One knowing 
none of these things cannot even judge whether the item ,s tea news or 
not. Certainly he has small ability to relate it to s.gmficant factsandt 
evaluate it. The educated man, on the other hand, calls fro 
house of knowledge for information that will make ,t poss.ble for hmt 
interpret, evaluate, and draw significant conclustons. 

Or to take another illustration, the newspaper report that *h 
tect has solved the problem of erecting a dome o smtab.e sure and char 
acter to cover the ,28-loot crossing in the Cathedral of St. John m 
Divine. The liberally educated man is likely to ask and at leas P- 

To answer for himself such questions as: What ,s Jc a«^raU> pe 

. . ill? wivir ire the difficulties avoided or oxcrcomc 

mediaeval arch.tectP What 

possible solutions of the problci . . mj up hJ s readiness 
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The liberally educated man, then, reads w idely precisely for the reason 
that a large number of life phenomena have meaning, and consequently 
interest, for him. Not only does he read widely, but he reads deeply. 
From newspapers, magazines, and serious books he builds up interests, 
from which he contributes to whatever news comes to him, interpreting 
it, evaluating it, and placing it relatively• in his total organization of 
knowledge. All that he knows facilitates the addition of new knowledge. 
Each addition increases the possibility of his interest in life. 

Reading Literature. Consideration of how pure literature is read 
also reveals significant differences between the man who is liberally 
educated and one who is not. In the first place, the former, from previous 
satisfactions, desires more of the same kind. Me has had pleasing ac¬ 
quaintances with a variety of types, and he knows where the most prom¬ 
ising material is or how to find it. Time docs not hang heavy on his hands, 
for there is never enough of it lor him to read the multifarious literature 
that he knows is ready to give him entertainment, stimulus, enlighten¬ 
ment, and the stuff out ol w hich wisdom develops. 

One of the chief characteristics ol literature, as contrasted with the 
more commonplace written communication ol ideas, is that it is con- 
notativc— i.e. y it suggests more than it says. Almost anyone can give 
a superficial sensory response to beautiful language or can have a limited 
thrill Irom dramatic narrative; but fullness ol enjoyment depends on 
what the literary stimulus draws out trom one, and of course nothing 
can be drawn out that tormer interests and experiences have not stored 
away. Only the man liberally educated in some respect will have the 
material with which to respond generously to connotativc words, to 
allusions to mythology, history, and wide experience. When he reads 
Mrs. Browning’s 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 

he responds with all that his former interests have acquired: Pan is not 

merely the reputed son of Hermes, but he is clothed with some of the 

charm that Kenneth Grahamc presents in his delightful Piper at the 

Gates of Dawn. Amaranth, Asphodel, and Amaryllis not only convcv 

» . 
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meaning; they radiate romance. Marathon, \ alley Forge, and Trafalgar 
suggest epics as well as places. 

As with words, allusions, and characters, so with literary situations. 
Innumerable readers have learned the story of the first mother and of 
Lazarus; but it remained for imaginative men of liberal education to 
extend the stories, as William Vaughan Moody and Robert Browning 
did in The Death of Eve and in Karshish. These are extreme illustrations, 
it is true; but something of this kind every educated man does when he 
comes upon a literary situation. What is printed in the book is a small 
part of the whole; it is a mere stimulus goading into active contribution 
all of the knowledge and experience that one’s former interests have pro¬ 
vided. The real reading of literature depends on what one brings to it 

eager to respond to its suggestions. 

Not onlv this. It leads on. Stephen Vincent Bend's John Broams 

Body calls on much of one's knowledge of our history during the Civil 
War period, and then it sends him forward to new readings and rcllec- 
tions Interests create interests. Every one that has ever existed remains 
more or less alert to contribute to and to be enriched by a new one^ 
Edwin Arlington Robinson's Tristram not only revises N alory f" 
Tennyson and Swinburne and Arnold, but it invites toit ie <>^ 
of von Sal/burg and others as translated by Loomis and Bcnct. 

Not infrequently one hears the statement that literature s dull. Th 
is more likclv .0 he a confession of barrenness in the reader ban of d 
ness in the author. Except in a superficial way Anstophtuw nnpo^ 
lo a reader unacquainted with the social and the P ol,tlCal g °, P 
ancient Athens. So in varying degrees with ot her one 

i^e^: si e: £ 

- - - 

"Zm *.. *-*-“>r 

rirknrss of learning of life. A P°P U ‘'^ C " conscquencc hc makes small 


offering only temporary titillation. ~ ■ so much from 

give; others they mystify and irritate. 
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In this inventory of the responses that are made to literature in its 
various forms, it has been stated that the liberally educated man has a 
large number and a wide variety of interests. These have been so satis¬ 
fied by former literary experiences that they are alert tor more. Edu¬ 
cated persons arc interested not superficially, but in deeper meanings, 
which thev find and to which thev contribute out of the richness ot their 
experience. Not satisfied even with that, they have interest to pursue 
the same or similar topics further, the knowledge of where to find satis¬ 
fying materials, and the enthusiasm to do so. It cannot be argued, of 
course, that all men of liberal education do all the time all of the things 
that are set forth in these illustrations. But they tend to do these or 
similar things. Their interests in literature and in life arc more numerous, 
more varied, and more deep than arc those ol less fortunate men, and 
consequently they have a constantly growing store ot wealth. It was of 
them that Browning wrote 

Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be. 

While others, “wearisome old souls who have gathered nothing worth 
preservation from their varied experience of life,” become bored and 
dull, the liberally educated arc eager and growing as long as life lasts. 


Social Contacts. The second classification of the activities of men 
that we planned to consider in order to find differences caused by liberal 
education is of social contacts, specifically in conversation. This is de¬ 
fined to exclude purely utilitarian communication as well as banalities 
of salutation. Strictly speaking, it should also exclude monologues, ex¬ 
tended narration, anecdotes, and repartee, though of course at times it 
includes all ol these. Conversation is for all men on occasion an exchange 
of views, a pleasant form of social and intellectual entertainment. In it 

all men are in their own way and to varying degrees lively, witty, and 

• m * 

active in the give-and-take ot critical comment, a result probably due 
more to native qualities than to education. 

There are differences, however, which it seems fair to attribute to 
liberal education. ITe who has profited from it is obviously interested in 
a larger number and in a greater variety of topics for conversation. He 
shares in discussions of modern cars and of ancient chariots, of evolution 
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and of embryology, of the man in the street and of his ancestor from 
Piltdown. of the new opera and the old drama, of the latest scandal and 
of the first sin. Not only this: it is significant that he stays longer with 
each topic that is introduced, for he sees with it relations to many others 
that are interesting and worthy of note, in its convolutions lie finds 
secrets hidden from others, and beneath the surface he searches out 
meanings, significances, and implications worthy of consideration an 
comment. From the richness which his former interests have led him to 
accumulate he draws what is pertinent and relates the whole to the 
structure of his thought. Active thus, he also listens and learns for con¬ 
versation mav turn the topic so that a new facet reflects new ideas and 
reveals new meaning. Conversation of the liberally educated man is rich 
because it springs from richness; it is hospitable because of h.s intellec 

Thereon vc rsa t ion that one hears and also that in which he shares fur¬ 
nishes material to which the criterion of liberal education may e ap 
plied. To what extent has schooling of any kind increased the - 
and the variety and the depth of interests? If it has not done th , what 
evidence is there in the intellectual play with ideas that it Has be 
ti vc> Listening to the talk of men we are led to wonder how educanon 

on the level of youth or later, may make it more «■*£?XaTon 
worth-while, more satisfying. It is not maintained «hat hbeml e^ 
does or can produce all of the merits that may be ntcnt oned fo a g 
other things necessary is a rich natural endowmen of intelhgenc^ ^ 

that alone docs not always produce gooc corner • ■ that 

observed. There must be in addition the kind ^^^‘^ty 

awakens interests, multiplies and deve ops item,. then can a 

that burrows beneath the surface for significanc . O ly qd 

lively intellect contribute its share to the maintenance of a con 
initiated bv another similarly trained mm . 

Experiences. The third and last of 7 “ Z 

ti vitv that we propose to inventory is of the awarenes 

phenomena that he meets and of h.s responses to them. 

The world is so full of a number of things 

That Pm sure we should all be as happy as kings . • • 
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were once supposed to he: the planets and the stars in the heavens above 
us; the earth beneath our feet with its many forms produced by various 
forces; the trees, shrubs, flowers, and lowly weeds; the bees, bugs, but¬ 
terflies, and birds; the machinery that man has invented to lighten his 
load; architecture, domestic and public; pictorial and plastic art; the 
music of voice and of instruments; and, far from least, man himself and 
his relations. “What a large volume of adventures," wrote Sterne in 
A Sentimental Journey, “may be grasped in this little span of life by him 
who interests his heart in everything and who, having eyes to sec what 
time and chance are perpetually holding out to him as he journeveth on 
his way, misses nothing he can fairly lay his hands on." To what extent 
docs education make us aware of all of such phenomena? How does it 
prepare us to respond to them? 

One man passes through life and apparently is conscious only of those 
things that contribute to his immediate necessities; to him the rest of the 
world is, as James said of the newborn babe's, “one big, blooming, buzz¬ 
ing confusion." He is like one of the lower animals in his lack of discrim¬ 
ination and response to “this insuflerable inane." Another secs with the 
physical eve, but detects no significances and has no curiosity. 

A primrose by the riser brim 
A yellow primrose is to him— 

And it is nothing more. 

He may see the flower in the crannied wall, but it brings to him no mcan- 
tng, mystery, or reflection. Still another is curious, but he has never de¬ 
veloped the habit of pursuing his curiosity to satisfaction and to new 
curiosities, nor has he the abilitv to do so. Surelv education has failed 
all of these men; surely in some degree it could have helped each one of 

them to more awareness and appreciation of the wonderful world about 
them. 

Man May Be Measured by His Responses. Man may be measured 
hy his responses to the phenomena of the world. Those who merelv 
eat, and sleep, and dream" live less in fourscore years than others do 
in a decade; they are alive chiefly in a physical sense. “The more good 
things we are interested in," wrote Francis Bacon long ago, “the more 
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ardently do we live,’ or, as Plato said, “The more things thou learnest 
to know and enjoy, the more complete and full will be tor thee the joy 
of living.” And it is precisely in this that liberal education makes its 
greatest contribution: it leads us to interests that produce ardent life. 
“Whenever a process of life communicates an eagerness to him who lives 
it,” wrote William James, “then the life becomes genuinely significant. 
The significant people in this world are those who arc sincerely inter¬ 
ested in something. 

To them the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow, 

All arc written to them, and they get what the writing means. 

Those who are not sincerely interested are bored with everything. 
“Minds that have nothing to confer find little to perceive.” How eagerly 
we seek the former as friends, and how skillfully we shun the latter! 

One tends to be interested in proportion as he has been interested. 
As education has discovered, revealed, created, and developed interests, 
they are continued; as it has stifled or thwarted them in a zeal for fact- 
accumulation or the development of unrelated and to the individua 
student meaningless skills, they arc delayed or never born. An interest 
is active and charitable, always eager to grow and to contribute of its 
strength to others; however dormant it may seem, it is really alert to 
spring up at the slightest encouragement and give both help and stimu¬ 
lus. An interest in Greek history stirs up new ones in the drama, po 1- 
tics, architecture, coins, or colonizations. The more interests one has, 

the more he wants—and gets. 

“The most fearful thing in life,” wrote Leonardo da \ inci in one 
his illuminating notebooks, “is not cares, nor poverty, nor grief no 
disease, nor even death itself—but tedium.” And boredom cannot ex.se 

in the same tenement with interests; the more numerous they ar 

farther it is driven afield. Leonardo was one of the most hberally edu 
Sated men of lus time. Although his paints faded his statues were o « 
thrown or not cast, and his plans for draining the ^'rshes^em^, ^ 

carried to completion, he can he truly sai to me la ‘ interests. 
tel.ee,ua> life, for it was crowded, incessantly craved. Jte 

To read even a partial list of the phenomena to whtch he re P 

all the energy of his restless mind is to be filled wtth adm.rat.on 
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with envy tor one who could live so many lives in one. Besides being a 
painter, sculptor, and architect, he was drawn to observe, experiment 
with, and comment on anatomy, spiders, flies, cats, hairworms, camels, 
fishes, molluscs, scuttlcfish, conchologv, geologv, petrology, crystals, 
gourds, annulation, mathematics, surveying, astronomy, canalization 
and drainage, engineering, aviation, inclined planes, steamboats, war 
engines, listening pipes, diving bells, sound and light waves, the hydrom¬ 
eter, the turnspit, and almost numberless others of the wonders of the 
world. No tedium in such a life! 


Everything Is Interesting. “There is no such thing on earth as an 
uninteresting subject," wrote Chesterton, “only an uninterested per¬ 
son.” One learns empirically as well as by direction from others what 
phenomena give most increasing and lasting satisfactions; but the former, 
while a convincing, is an expensive means. Youth can with economy 
turn to those subjects and topics which the experience of generations 

before has found the most worth-while to study. As a matter of fact. 

▼ 

he can be assured that anything and everything is interesting, if one 
knows enough about it. There are no false leads in this best game ever 
devised by mortals, the pursuit of interests. He will learn, however, 
that some are richer than others, not only in the abundance and the 
lastingness of their satisfactions, but also in their contacts and inter¬ 
relations with kindred ones; that some are like condiments, needing con¬ 
tinual repetition and variety, while others arc like good solid food, 
nourishing for a long time and creating a keen appetite for more. Under¬ 
standing of this fact and faith in the discriminating wisdom of past 

generations will prove highly economical when one is choosing a field 
in which to dig. 

Interests make adventures out of even ordinary experiences. The man 
thus liberally educated sees in his common passing along the paths of 
life more phenomena, becomes keenly aware of them, raises questions 
about them, draws from his storehouse of knowledge, which previous 
interests have led him to fill, or finds facts for their interpretation, and re¬ 
flects on their significances. He has “that old unplumbed capacity for 
wonderment." A drive along country roads reveals phenomena of water 
or wind erosion, sedimentation, elevation or depression, faulting, glacia- 
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lion, and other chapters in the clearly written story of the earth. Here, 
he secs, was an old lake bed, and there in the sea was laid down a deposit 

that is now limestone or marble. He is not only curious why the Permian 

* * 

beds arc red. but he finds out—either by formulating a reasonable 
hypothesis or by going to a known source of authority, for he has the 
desire and the ability to do one or the other, either immediately or 
ultimately. 2 

Visiting old Salem in Massachusetts he knows or learns of its beautiful 

colonial doorways, oi the Hawthorne relics, of the site of the first 

* 


2 ". . . It must he recognized that even in the pure habit of observation for itsc , 
whether in the natural world or otherwise, there is a charm for those who arc born or 
it. Curiosity is a natural instinct with most if us, and there is inexhaustible entertainment 
in letting the spirit lie fallow within, while an external world plays upon it wit 1 an 
endless succession of picturesque incidents and highly colored circumstance. At the same 
time, and especially in the realm of nature, it is astonishing what a difference esen a 
little knowledge makes. Most of us walk through the fields and woods like blind men, 
utterly oblivious of all the fascinating secrets which await our eyes and ears if we were 
only alive to them. As one who has always delighted in solitary wood walks mere > or 
their associative beauty, I at least can bewail the deplorable ignorance as to plants an 
birds and insects which makes it impossible for me even to interrogate them intelligent ). 
Lack of time or natural indolence have prevented my accumulating the knowledge w 
would put all these things in their proper relations and make them tell a story w >» 
the trained and expert observer instantly reads in them. It is comforting to hn< esc 
Darwin complaining of the same ignorance and the same blindness, when nc gets l " 
surroundings that arc strange to him. Thus in his earlier voyaging, he notes: One g 
source of perplexity to me is an utter ignorance whether I note the right tacts, 
whether thev arc of sufficient importance to interest others.' And again even 
vividly: 'It is positively distressing to walk in the glorious forest amidst such trt.. 

and feel they arc all thrown awav uoon one.' ,„nsficured. 

“Then with the coming of a little knowledge the observation is enriched. ,ran . 

glorified. Hear what Thorcau says of even the apparently dry and profitless acqui 

nomenclature: 'With the knowledge of the name comes a d.st.ncter recognition a* 

edge of the thing. That shore is now more dcscribablc and poetic csen. . k 
was cramped and confined before, ami grew rusty because not used—for it cou ^ 

used. My knowledge now becomes communicable and grows by com mum * of 

edge in one branch amplifies and steadies observation in t at ra , Record 

many bran,he, connect, then, an.l makes each one throw hgh, “ ^ j oub ,c 

of others' observatrons or of your own through scycra fears gr |( observing 

significance an.l frur.fulness. As Thorcau aga.n purs I soon self ^ 

when plants first blossomed and leafed, and I followed it up car . neighboring 

several,ears success,on. running*. rirlTeren, sides „ rhe an^rnro rlwnergh 

towns, often between twenty and thirty miles in a c J. slcp brings 

some special point to be elucidated, every walk you take, and almost^e > ^ 

out some development which you did not consider or what to 

ment of knowledge doubles, triples, quintuples )our s ^ .^Gamaliel Brad- 

,00k for. and even while it sometimes betrays, caches >«u what to 

ford, Darwin, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 19- • PP- 3 4 
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skirmish in the Revolutionary War, of its souvenirs of the whaling 
fleets that brought prosperity to New England, of the ducking stool, 
and of the holocaust of witches. Any town, whether Phoenix or Medi¬ 
cine Hat, similarly offers adventures to the intellect made curious by 
the proper kind of liberal education. No place is too new or too old, too 
large or too small. Where twenty men find tedium, the twentv-first 
discovers interests. “The wise man's eyes are in his head, but the fool 
walketh in darkness; and I myself perceived also that one event hap- 
peneth to them all.” 3 And so with all else in life, whether Brahms’s 
Academic Overture, with its surprising humor, the star clusters, politics, 
the statue on the common, the picture on the wall of a friend’s room, 

and the very dirt under one’s feet. 

* 

These illustrations will to some seem to present differences manifest 
only in the extremes of men; to others they will cause wonder as to 

j * 

why so few associations are mentioned. But such differences in responses 
to the phenomena of the world do exist; and they are the cause of a 
large part of the superiority that some men have in intellectual satis¬ 
factions. Something has made those men more aware of the phenomena 
of the world, more curious about them, more eager and able to pursue 
their curiosities, to gain satisfactions which inevitably lead on and on 
to new awareness, curiosity, and activity. The peculiar characteristic 
of this form of human pleasure is that it is unending; always satisfying, 
it is never satiated. As nothing is uncaused, those who are responsible 
for the guidance of youth and, no less, all of us who are concerned with 
our own intellectual growth must be eager to learn whence have come 
the superior responses and how they may be increased in the future. 

We have come, then, to the last statement, so long deferred that it 
might be obviously justified, of what higher education has done for 
many and should do for all. 

6. “Higher education has increased the number , the variety , and the 
depth of my interests." 

As civilization has extended for nearly all people the amount of 
leisure time at their disposal, the question of what they will do with it 

3 Ecclesiastes, 2:14. 
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is of paramount importance. There is little advantage in having more 
leisure if it cannot be enjoyed. The paucity of resources, despite a 
greatly increased amount of schooling, is emphasized by the anxious 
seeking of entertainment that originates outside ourselves, entertain¬ 
ment that is largely transient, that precipitates little of permanent 
value, and that seldom leads to or stimulates activity. “The whole end 
and object of education,” said Aristotle, “is the right use of leisure. 
Even if this statement is extreme, the truth in it emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of developing in all youth interests that enable them, in large 
part independently of others, to enjoy and not be bored by the leisure 
that they have. As Goethe said, “He who is plcnteously supplied from 
within needs but little from without.” The greater the amount of 


leisure, the greater the importance of intellectual interests. 

To some degree, of course, the kinds and extent of one's interests 

arc determined bv nature. But obviously it is possible for education to 

* • • • 

multiply the number and considerably to increase the variety, giving 
to many or to all of them depth that they would not otherwise have. 
That interests should be numerous will be generally agreed; but there 


is no such agreement as to whether one should expend his effort to 
extend the variety or greatly to deepen a few. There are obvious argu¬ 
ments for and against each alternative. Probably in the life of each 
person who carefully plans the continuance of his education there comes 
a time when he makes a deliberate choice between variety and depth, 
never entirely forsaking either and often, perhaps, thinking that he wi 
pursue a golden mean. But one decision tends toward broadened culture; 
the other toward intensive delving in a restricted field, and mastery. 
It cannot be said that either is greatly superior to the other. Bot 
variety and depth of interests arc characteristic of the liberally edu¬ 


cated man. 
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CHAPTER 


XVI 


HELPING STUDENTS TO DEVELOP 
INTERESTS 


What Interests Are. Just what interests arc psychologically it is not 
possible to say with entire assurance. But we may venture a definition 
that interest is the state of sustained curiosity, concern, or feeling for 
something which leads to purposeful activity that is of apparent and 
immediate worth to the individual. Evidence of the presence of an 
interest are attention, feeling, and concern for the stimulus, mental 
excitement, activity, persistent effort to overcome obstacles, and ac¬ 
companying pleasure and satisfactions. “Interest,” wrote Hocking in 
Human Nature and Its Remaining , 1 “accompanies any task in which a 
mental momentum is established. But momentum can be gained only 
when difficulty can be indefinitely increased. . . . Without difficulty, 
no lasting interest.” 

The law of effect teaches that every response to a stimulus is followed 
by either a satisfaction or an annoyance; and after satisfaction there is a 
readiness of the neural mechanism to operate similarly again. This 
readiness to act is undoubtedly the basis of interest. It causes a mind¬ 
set which is not only hospitable to, but also active to induce, other 
similar responses that are likely to produce the desired satisfactions. 
There seem to be an actual transfer and enlargement of this sense of 
readiness: one element or situation has produced a response that is 
satisfying; that element or situation is then more or less automatically 
extended to include the whole or some related part. For example, a 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918, p. 
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boy has derived pleasure from a guinea pig as a pet; his readiness to 
respond may be extended to embrace all guinea pigs or animal pets of 
other kinds. Similarly, satisfaction from a knowledge of the etymology 
of some word deriv ed from Latin may produce a readiness favorable to 
philology or to Latin literature. 

Initial Satisfactions Important. The importance of initial satisfac¬ 
tions cannot be too strongly emphasized. "Education,” to quote Hock¬ 
ing again, 2 "consists in supplying the halted mind with a method of 
work and some examples of success. There are few' more beautiful 
miracles than that which can be wrought by leading a despairing child 
into a trifling success. . . . And by increasing the difficulty by serial 
stages, the small will, under the cumulative excitement of repeated and 
mounting success, may find itself far beyond the obstacle that originally 
checked it.” An introduction to any study or topic of study should be 
made with some assured satisfaction. If satisfactions arc repeated and 
new ones carefully added, there is set up a readiness strong enough to 
persist even when severe obstacles must be overcome in order to achieve 
the desired reaction. After study is induced by the initial readiness 
there arc likely to be involved other strengthening satisfactions, such 
as those from activity, success, social approval, and the like. 

Causes of Interests. What the causes are of interest we know only 
in part. Thorndike gives the following: "First, whenever an interest is 
made to profit a pupil, 3 it will be preserved. The hardest sort of bodi y 
labor becomes interesting when it gives a boy a place on the oot a 
team or connects with the excitement and achievement of hunting big 
game. The second is the force of imitation. What the community cares 
about will interest each new member; the teacher who is lntcrcstc in 
subject will infect her class. The third is the fact that knowledge breeds 
interest, that the power to handle a subject produces in C ^ °" g . 

an interest in it, uninteresting as it may have been at t e star . ^ 

of attempting to list here all of the possible causes ot interests. 


2 Ibid., pp. 243-4. 

3 That is, when the profit is obvious to him. 
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later give a number of practical suggestions for initiation and develop¬ 
ment. 


Interests as Means. Interests arc important both as ends and as 
means. Education has usually been concerned with them as means, and 
Dewey in his Interest and Effort in Education has presented a philosophic 
study of great influence on all subsequent theorists and on practice, 
especially in the elementary schools. He shows that interest and cflort 
are not antagonistic—quite the reverse, in fact, it the former is intrinsic 
in the work; and that when it is not. there is inevitably divided eflort, 
a large part being spent, often ingeniously, to escape the set task. 
“Eflort never degenerates into drudgery," he says, it intrinsic “interest 
abides." Intrinsic interest causes activity that is abundant in proportion 
to the strength of the desire for the objective, that is intelligent because 
directed toward tlie satisfaction of a telt need, and that is economical 
because, not divided, it is always contributory to a carefully made plan. 
Moreover, it develops the best kind of habit of work. “True interest 
alone," Rousseau held, “is the great mainspring that works long and 
surely." 

Extrinsic interests arc frequently used by teachers and are often as¬ 
sumed by them to be the onlv kind necessary to attain results. Some 
of the causes of extrinsic interests are fear of failure and punishment, 
such as detention, low marks, disapproval, sarcasm, and humiliation; 
hope of reward, such as high marks, prizes, approval, praise, honor lists. 


exemptions, privileges, eligibility for clubs and teams, and admission to 
higher institutions; eagerness to master a problem, to surpass a competi¬ 
tor, to outwit a teacher, to please parents or others whose approbation 


is desired; satisfaction in activity of any kind that can be performed 


successfully; and the like. Of course extrinsic interest is better than 


none or rather, it is better than an interest directed to escaping the 
work that is required. “Get the light things done at anv cost," writes 
Thorndike, “but get them done with as little inhibition and strain as 
possible—work with and not against instinctive interests. One factor 
that should decide what children ought to learn and do is adaptation to 
the intellectual and practical needs which the pupils can then and there 
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appreciate: and this factor is also a chief determinant of their interests. 
So good teaching uses instinctive rather than artificial interests and 
common rather than rare interests.” 


Interests as Ends. The emphasis in this chapter, however, is on 
interests as an objective of education. As means interests are of great 
importance, as emphasized by Dewey and his followers. As an end , to be 
sought that one may have intellectual life more abundantly, they have 
as yet failed to be accepted as the most important objective that liberal 
education has to seek. This failure is probably due not to hostility to 
the idea, but rather to a complacency in palliative phrases and in 
practices that arc strongly supported by outworn tradition, continued 
because of vested interests by teachers, and not protested by an un¬ 
critical public. It is easier to teach what has been taught than to initiate 
novelties, however obviously worthy they may be. 


No "Soft Pedagogy." It has occasionally been objected that the 
whole doctrine of interests in education savors of "soft pedagogy, a 
phrase that is cogent in its contempt rather than in its argument. This 
criticism seems to mean that the greatest value of education lies in hard 
work, regardless of a recognition of the value of the objectives towar 
which it is directed or even of an intelligent understanding b> tic 
student of what thev arc. As previously pointed out, this stand is on a 
discredited and a discreditable psychology. All must agree that hard 
work is necessary for the achievement of anything worth-while, an 
hard work is precisely what interests evoke. It can hardly be denied by 
anvone who takes the trouble to observe the lacts that the wor' t ia 
one does when stimulated by interests is the hardest, the greatest in 
amount, and the most continuous that he ever performs. Not on 
that, it is undivided in its direction, there being no necessity, excus ’ 
desire lor devoting a part of one’s energies to escapmg the unmterest g 
task set by another. It is intelligent in that tt ,s devoted to a p ttn that 
recognizes the objective as interesting and desired, and for t 

The objection that interest docs not result in the ac |* ul * ltl °" ^ 
large body of facts and principles cannot be maintained. It 
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students who are permitted or encouraged to develop their interests 
often fail to accumulate information that they have not found ot value— 
like the date of the Boston Tea Party or the exceptional dative and 
ablative plural of dea and film —but no reason has yet been adduced to 
show that they need to apologize for the sum total ot their knowledge, 
and by all a priori 'argument it should assay high in value. It is impossible 
to exercise an interest and not to grow. Knowledge may be had without 
interests , but it is impossible to hare interests without knowledge. They lead 
on as nothing else does to greater, more intelligent, and more continuous 
effort to acquire and to retain knowledge than any other motive has 
ever been able to do. Soft pedagogy? It is the most rigorous that has 
ever been devised. 

Interests are impossible without knowledge, but, paradoxically, 
knowledge is acquired because of some initial interest. 

He [BoyneJ slipped his hand through Judith’s arm, and drew her across 
the cloister and into the great echoing basilica [of Monreale]. At first, after 
their long session on the sun-drenched terrace, the place seemed veiled in 
an impenetrable twilight. But gradually the tremendous walls and span- 
drils began to glow with their own supernatural radiance, the solid sun¬ 
light of gold and umber and flame-colored mosaics, against which figures 
of saints, prophets, kings, and sages stood out in pale solemn hues. Boyne 
led the girl toward one of the shafts of the nave, and they sat down on its 
projecting base. 

“Now from here you can see—“ 

But he presently perceived that she could sec nothing. . . . 

Finally she turned to him, and said in a shy voice ... : “I suppose 
I’m much more ignorant than you could possibly have imagined.” . . . 

“It’s not a question of knowing—” he began; and then broke off. For 
wasn’t it, after all, exactly that? How many thousand threads of associa¬ 
tion, strung with stored images of the eye and brain, memories of books, 
of pictures, of great names and deeds, ran between him and those super¬ 
human images, tracing a way from his world to theirs? Yes; it had been 
stupid of him to expect that a child of fifteen or sixteen, brought up in 
complete ignorance of the past, and with no more comprehension than a 
savage of the subtle and allusive symbolism of art, should feel anything in 
Monreale but the oppression of its awful unreality . 4 

4 Edith Wharton, The Children. New York, I). Applet.«n & Co., 


1928. 
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Confusion has crept into the minds of those stern critics, who usually 
prescribe more for others than for themselves, by observing the wise 
attempts of teachers to recognize and to use objectives that are simple 
enough and near enough for young children to understand and accept 
as desirable for themselves. These may seem to an adult inexperienced 
or unsuccessful in education absurdly simple and even despicable, using 
the latter word in its original sense; but they are the only ones that 
call for the kind of intelligent work that everyone desires. A child in 
the kindergarten can appreciate the value only ot an objective that is a 
few hours, or, at most, a few days remote; but with increasing maturity 
he can accept as interesting objectives that lie far in the future. The 
most assured means of development in appreciation of more and more 
remote ends is a beginning and a continuance with objectives that are 
within the range of understanding and approval. 

Opportunity for Transfer. Those who believe in a transfer of 
powers in anv sense should find in this doctrine of interest an inviting 
opportunity for work. What we want from education is not a transfer 
of habits of drudgery at unmeaningful tasks, but rather a transfer ol the 
best habits of study. These involve an alertness for things that may be 
of interest, recognition of those of worth, the perception of problems, 
the devising of effective plans and an evaluation of them, eagerness o 
pursuit, effective industry, and satisfactions in recognized successful 
accomplishment. These arc elements ot a habit that all will agree shou 
be made general, and these arc the elements that a following of tie 

doctrine of interest ensures. 


Interests Universal. Evcrv person has interests. This truism mas 
sound strained to some who have found others who turned a deal car 
or an unseeing eye toward what they themselves had found f : >s clnatl "S- 
Everybody, a teacher pre-eminently, is likely to think that « at m 
csts him should be of interest at the same time to all the rest of the «or ^ 

He is selfishIv unaware that otlters at that time have int " cstS ' |f 
them are superior. A wit once defined a bore as one who talks ol htm e 
when we wish to talk of ourselves. And so with interests : unless a pc son 
talks of our interest or in some way makes us accept Ins, we turn 
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him to what has proved attractive to us. Whatever others may think, 
my interest is interesting—“a poor thing, but mine own." Never a 
mother but thinks her own infant more interesting than all others— 
and so, fortunately, it is for her. It is a wise beneficence ot nature that 
we all feel so about our own. However hard it may be to recognize the 
interests of other people, no one finds it difficult to understand en¬ 
thusiasm for his own. And this is as it should be. The sum of his interests 
is almost the total of the intellectual person. "God pity the man,” 
said Sanderson of Oundlc, "without enthusiasms.” But proud as we 
should be of our own, we can seldom be of help) in kindling enthusiasm 
in another until we recognize his interests, respect them, and use them 
as a basis on which to build the new. 

All Interests Important. Any interest is better than none. Of course 
we realize that no pupil ever comes before his teacher with a tabula rasa 
of interests, but such an assumption apparently is often made when 
instruction is begun. A skilled dramatist, knowing that the audience 
enter the theater in various moods, uses the opening scenes to tune 
them, as it were, for the symphony that he wishes to plav upon their 
feelings. The teacher, in a formal school or outside, could well recognize 
that this method is superior to the abrupt demand that all else be 
promptly laid aside at command and interest given to the subject of 
the hour. 

Interest is less often given than gained. It can be gained most readily 
by appreciation ol the fact that every student brings to class interests 
of his own, and that however diverse they may be from the subject of 
the course they are better than mere vacuity. For, as stated before, 
interests beget interests; the more one has and the stronger they arc, 
the easier it may be to relate them to one that it is desired to create, 
or to use the same powers that have caused them for the development 
of those that arc as vet unexperienced. It is often inconvenient, but 
usually it is wise, to recognize this fact. Any interest is better than 
none, for its very presence gives evidence of power to possess others. 
And it is easier to develop and direct any living thing, even when it 
seems at the moment bad, than to create new life and develop that 
How dull one would be without anv interests! 
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An Inalienable Right. Every person has a right to his interests. This 
is even harder lor the formal instructor to accept. Convinced that what 
he has to present is of extreme importance, he is tempted, for the time 
being at least, to deprecate the interests that absorb the student. Every¬ 
one is jealous of his own interests and extremely sensitive when their 
worth is impeached. Seldom is there created a mood receptive to that 
which is new when that which is oi accepted worth is minimized or 
ridiculed. II a man is to a large extent intellectually the sum of his 
interests, to belittle them is to insult him. Every person has a right to 
his interests because they are to him not only a priceless possession but 
also the living assets to which all other accumulations must be added. 
In fact, the sum ol one’s interests is one’s intellectual self. 

The Means of Learning. It is only through interests that one learns. 
If they are extrinsic, they may in a roundabout way prove effective; 
if they are intrinsic, they become so directly. I horndike says that to 
a normal bov or girl physical or mental work without interest is an 
impossibility. When one does the most uninteresting work he still docs 
it from interest—interest in the avoidance of punishment, in maintaining 
his standing in class, or in preserving his self-respect. The problem of 
interest in teaching is not whether the children shall learn with interest 
or without it; they never learn without it; but what kind of interest it 
shall be.” “Eager, enthusiastic activity is dependent on interests, and 
does not take place without them.” 5 As one interest develops it branches 
like a coral, creating new stems for growth. Any careful retrospect will 
reveal how our real learning, that which has pleased and persisted, has 
sprung out of interests; the stronger they were, the greater the learning, 
provided they had equally helpful direction as was given to that which 
made no immediate appeal. “It is only by amusing oneself, sa\s 
Anatolc France with a somewhat extravagant Gallicism, “that one 
learns.” And if the subject matter of our curricula is ol great worth, 
as we believe most of it to be, the task of finding, creating, and develop¬ 
ing interests in it should not be a difficult one for those who themselves 
have caught the flame. Certainly interests are essential at the beginning 

5 l-rolcrick Tracy. The Psychology ol Adolescence. New Wk, I Ik Macmillan 
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of education in anv subject or topic, and with equal certainty they are 
the objective toward which all real liberal education must work. As we 
have conceived liberal education to be only begun in the formal school, 
it is essential that in the school shall be set up interests that arc strong 
and abiding or there can be no assurance that the students will carry 
on” after compulsion ceases. Consequently we may say that no real 
growth in liberal education is possible without interests. 

The Interests of Educated People. \\ hat interests do educated 
people have? As a preliminary to the study ot Dewey s monograph, a 
class of graduate students were asked to report in writing some strong 
interest, outside their vocation, to tell so far as they were able when and 
how it began, how it was developed, and its status at the time. The 
papers proved to be fascinating reading, for they revealed as nothing 
else had previously done the individuality of each writer and suggested 
his possibilities. As he wrote of his interests, each person became a 
pcrsonalitv. Since then the assignment, at first of unsuspected value, 
has been given to more than two thousand students, and lrom their re¬ 
ports conclusions of no small significance have been drawn. 1 he interests 
reported are not the only ones, ol course, that the students had. but it 
is fair to assume that they are representative of those that at the time 

of the reports meant most in their liv es. 

All had interests. They ranged over a great variety of subjects- 
hunting, hiking, swimming, games, flowers, gardens, birds, pets, farming, 
wood working, radio, contract bridge, music, painting, photography, 
coin-collecting, short-storv writing, growing peppermint, philology, and 
cemeteries, to select onlv a handful from the hundreds. And of course 
thev differed in their intensity, importance, possibilities and per¬ 
manence. As numerous and as varied as those reported arc, what a sma 

fraction of the world of interests they represent! 

Considering the entire list, of which the illustrations given are typical, 

one is struck bv the small proportion that concern what a re 
customed to call intellectual and cultural; these two thousand 


had spent sixteen or more years 


in formal schools and were devoting 


themselves to educational administration and each g 
part of their reported interests are identical with those ot m 
' , n of small education. Lowell in one of h,s essays relates 


women 
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beggar on entering paradise was told that lie might have anything that 
he saw and wanted: looking about he spied behind a door an old bag¬ 
pipe, and this he chose. Doubtless it meant much to him, but of all the 
possibilities—a bagpipe 

Probably to the implied criticism would be entered in defense a lack 
of time; each one has been so busy “getting an education” and earning 
a living that he has had little opportunity to pursue interests which he 
has been taught and professes to be desirable. But it is notable that man 
always finds time for that in which he is truly interested. The hours 
given to reading ot baseball and its passing heroes would develop a 
respectable knowledge of most of the subjects in the thesaurus of wisdom. 
All of Mil ton’s poetry can be read aloud in three months if only fifteen 
minutes a day be devoted to it. “Manye smale maken a great” of 
treasure as of dross. Dolce far niente is occasionally excusable and doubt¬ 
less desirable, but so much of the attitude appears as an ideal in educated 
men and women that there is little evidence of the transfer of those 
desirable and rigorous habits sought by the formal disciplinarian. When 
time is killed.” more is killed than time—opportunity, appetite, and 
possibility. 


I he conclusion seems obvious that higher schools, as they have been 
conducted, are not developing in their students those cravings for 
“better things” that are supposed to be an inevitable result of education. 
It may be, ot course, that a better showing would be made by other 
groups ot graduates—housewives, bond salesmen, physicians, engineers, 
lawyers, morticians, and realtors. But one suspects not. The results 
reported are from those to whom is entrusted the education of our youth 
m the better secondary schools. Somewhere, in high schools and colleges, 
interests have been neglected, with the inevitable result that to a de¬ 
plorable degree interests are not now active in “the best that has been 
said and thought in the world.” Among graduates of higher institutions, 
as among less fortunate men, there is for leisure time too much depend¬ 
ence on outside stimuli. The “movies" satisfy appetites satiated by 
learning without interests. It cannot be said too many times that inter¬ 
ests lead to interests. The man interested in jokes on the Scotch hears 
jokes on the Scotch, the girl interested in four-leaf clovers finds four- 
eat clovers; and those interested in wisdom and beauty arc over- 
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whelmed with opportunities for enjoyment. “When one takes up an 
idea," wrote Victor Hugo, “one finds something of it everywhere.” If 
the curriculum creates and develops interests, they will continue and 
prove more potent than the competition ol lesser things which require 
no education to appreciate. 

When Interests Begin. The median age at which the interests re¬ 
ported by more than two thousand graduate students began was thir¬ 
teen. Half of the interests began between the ages of ten and twenty. 
It would naturally be expected that if interests were being initiated 
continuously the median age would be higher, for there would be a 
natural tendency to report those which because of recency were promi¬ 
nently in mind. As a matter of fact no interest were reported as beginning 
after the age of twenty-five that had not been repeatedly mentioned as 
initiated at earlier ages, and, as stated, the great majority go back to 
adolescence or earlier. Evidently youth is a period when interests are 
most easily born, as most of us will agree after reflecting on our own 
experiences; therefore educators—and this term should include parents 
—should have great concern that interests considered of most value be 
introduced and nourished as carefully as may be until they develop 
strength enough to grow of themselves. As Jean Paul Richter said, 
“If youth be not golden, age must be but dross." And taking a large 
perspective we see the importance and the necessity of setting up in 
youth interests in mathematics, music, science and sociology, the classi¬ 
cal antiquities, and the problems of modern politics that will bring to 

everyone a golden intellectual age. 

Evcrv parent knows how full of curiosity children are. Their pestifer- 

ous reiteration of all the questions that the elephant’s child asked 
and of more—too often brings rebuffs rather than answers that are 
satisfactory and encouraging of more questions. Children s incipi 
interests arc too often suppressed for adult convenience. 

Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 

It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 

Its poor are os-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 
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Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly; 

Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 

Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 6 

A chief defect of education, informal as well as formal, is that it often 
fails to recognize budding interests as precious and then to develop them 
into flowers and fruit, also grafting to them that which is noble and of 
good report. 

Interests Are Persistent. Youthful interests on the whole are remark¬ 
ably persistent, provided that they have early success; occasionally they 
lie dormant after early failures and burst into successful activity long 
afterward. The early interests reported by the graduate students were for 
the most part still active. Of course, there must have been a great many 
interests that had passed out of consciousness; but wherever there has 
been an interest it is rclativclv easy for it to be resurrected and to be- 
come vigorous again. Agassiz laid the foundations of his great career in 
his interest in the fossils found during his boyhood on the mountainsides 
of Switzerland; Pasteur continued all of his life the pursuit of the bac¬ 
teria that he began when budding into manhood; Pupin carried in his 
mind for years the fascinating problem of sound waves, from the vibra¬ 
tion of the shepherd s knife in Serbian soil to multiple transmission of 
telegraph messages; Michaelson began as a student at Annapolis the 
experiments in the speed of light that he continued for nearly three 
score years; and other instances of early interests vocational and avoca- 
tional, that began early and lasted late occur to everyone. Again the 
finger of emphasis is pointed at the importance of not merely introducing 
the wisdom and the wonders of the world to youth, but of so revealing 
them that interests are aroused, developed, and directed to growing 
strength. 


The Sources of Interests. The sources of interests are various. They 
spring up ’ from unsuspected and unknown causes; they are invited by 
environment; they are induced, fortuitously or with intent, by parents, 

0 \ achcl Lindsay, "The Lcadcn-Eycd." The Congo and Other Poems , The Macmillan 
Co., copyright, 191a. 
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teachers, and friends; they are evoked by reading; and most of all they 
are “caught” from others who have them. Seldom, it seems, does one 
acquire an interest by deliberately deciding that he will get it, though 
there is no apparent reason why he should not do so. Perhaps if inter- 
ests were understood to be as important in liberal education and the 
enjoyment of life as has been argued, there would be more excursions for 
the collection of living specimens. 

Many Interests Unplanned. In several hundred papers carefully 
studied, about three interests in ten arc reported as having risen spon¬ 
taneously—/>., without conscious planning. I he percentage is probably 
larger, for no data were specifically requested on this point and the 
voluntary responses arc in all likelihood indicative of many others 
that might have been made. As an illustration: “When I started teaching 
in a rural community it struck me that one of the greatest needs of the 
farmer was that of making farm life more interesting as well as profitable. 
That I might contribute to this end I have taken several courses lor 
farmers given summers by our State College, and one of my keenest 
interests still is in making such contributions as 1 can to enlivening 
and making happier the lives of people in rural districts.” 

Environmental Sources. Closely related is environment. It is obvious 
that interests arc more likely to concern things seen and experienced 
than those of which one has merely heard or read. One person becomes 
interested in water sports because of the proximity of a lake or swimming 
pool; another in railroads because of watching trains that daily pass 11 
home. As many common phenomena never become a great ,ntc [ es ’ 
however, evidently other factors are important-such as nove ty 0> ■ 

pcricncc that results in unusually keen pleasure, close re at,on to o h 
existing interests, and the like. But the importance of -wronment 
and experience must be great. From this comes a suggestion o f 
value—that youth he placed in an environment containing the ob ec 
in which it is desired that he be interested and that he be assur ^ 

periences that give satisfactions. Good S' 

in the home with occasional concerts, art cxhi 1 , « 

" Ins maturity should have a material influence on youth, at least 
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creating a “readiness” when the inner urge begins to manifest itself. Care 
must he taken, however, not to create a hostile mind-set, which may 
last long or permanently, by attempts to force an interest on a level 
higher than vouth is rcadv to climb. 

Reading as a Source. Vicarious experiences through the reading of 
books or magazines arc reported as a source of interests in so small a 
number of cases as to raise the suspicion that the students were not 
sufficiently skillful in introspection and memory to detect these in¬ 
fluences. We are all aware of notable instances—a boy’s being incited to 
follow the sea by reading stories of sailors, being inflamed tor politics 
by The Honorable Peter Sterling and District Xumber Thirteen , or devoting 
himself to Christian service from reading of saints and the sacrifices of 
missionaries in foreign lands. The lives and adventures of scientists, 
of archaeologists, of historians, and of philologists may be similarly ef¬ 
fective if they are supplied, interpreted, and supported by personal 
enthusiasm at just the right time. Perhaps the books that stimulate the 
natural utilitarian and the adventurous interests arc more frequently 
written in a style that appeals to youth; but in others that concern the 
romance of intellectual and aesthetic life, there are at least many purple 
patches of romance and drama. These need to be culled out and offered 
at the time of a budding interest and a consequent readiness of ap¬ 
preciation. It is not fair to youth that Twenty Years of Hustling should 
have more chance at him than Vallcry-Radot’s Life of Pasteur. 

Contagion. Of all sources of interest easily the most important is 
personal contagion. Time after time it was reported that “my father 
was an enthusiast over his flowers, and I caught the interest from him"; 
that “my mother raised blooded chickens that took premiums at the 
state fair, and I have the finest Rhode Island Reds in the country”; that 
“1 had a teacher once who was crazy about astronomy—he used to talk 
to me so about the stars that I took up the study as my hobby.” Perhaps 
one of the strongest reasons why youth does not have absorbing intel¬ 
lectual interests is the lack of them in the adults with whom they come 
into closest contact. To paraphrase Sanderson of Oundlc, we mav ex¬ 
claim, “God pity the youth who docs not come under the influence of 
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adults of enthusiasm for the highest things of life!” Enthusiasm means 
etymologically “filled with the spirit of a god," and it is this conflagra¬ 
tion that is needed to light the ready torches of the young. Everyone 
recalls the man or woman who thus opened new worlds for him and not 
only made them inviting but also convoyed him over the threshold 
and part way into the glories of the new kingdom. It is parents and 
teachers of this kind who arc, more than anything else, needed for youth. 
Better that literature or music or science or a relatively superficial kind 
be taught with contagious enthusiasm than that Shakespeare and Bee¬ 
thoven and the physics of a Millikan or a Bohr be presented with 
mechanical dullness that creates permanently hostile attitudes toward 
them and their kind. If interests exist, education will continue and 
growth is possible toward the highest things; and there are always 
teachers, in school and out, who can later give guidance toward them. 
But if interests do not exist, continuance and future success are only 

fortuitous. Education is too important to be fortuitous. 

“Praise of my ability to draw,” reported one student, “given me by 
a sixth-grade teacher who loved beautiful things, is probably the start¬ 
ing point of my interest.” Another wrote: “My hobby is short-story 
writing. It started before I was of high-school age, but never amounte 
to anything until I reached college. There I fell under the influence ot 
a professor, an artist in words himself, who took an active interest in 
my small talents, and that interest—the faith in myself that it imparted 

—kept me working long hours overtime. 

The contagion is also from parents and from chance acquaintances. 
“Mv father was a builder and a great hand to keep everything about the 
house in repair. He loved his trade so that he was always making things 
at home for our convenience or comfort. He had all sorts of tools es 
one always in good condition, and it was a pleasure to see h,s sa» rip 
d o , h hoarder his plane make the shavings curl. I always 
watching him work with tools, and he used to encourage me to be « th 
im ml act as his handy man. He took pleasure in showing me how to 
t'ools and in helping me out of difficulties. The interest - b^ 
has continued and grown ever since.” Another reported^ y 
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became much interested and used to speculate on the possibility of con¬ 
verting all sorts of trees into fruit bearers. Recently, at the age ol thirty- 
two, I succeeded in budding plum upon peach. At college, botany was 
my favorite subject.” 

Curricula as Sources. As a source of reported interests the curricula 
of high schools and colleges were a disappointment. To them could be 
traced, either directly or indirectly, fewer than $ per cent of the reported 
adult interests. 7 If, as has been argued, there is only a small amount ot 
utility value in the curricula of our higher schools and doubttul results 
of other kinds, this shocking figure challenges a justification of the sub¬ 
ject offerings that continue with such confident serenity. 

How Interests Develop. The interests reported seem to have been 
fed and developed by a number ot things. First and foremost is success. 
A boy built a neutrodync radio set that brought in clearly distant sta¬ 
tions. This gave him such satisfaction that he immediately began a more 
ambitious project. Initial success of some kind must be ensured. Then 
there is approval by those whose good opinion is desired. A parent or 
teacher must be respected or loved before his approval or disapproval 
is highly potent in influencing the continuance ol an interest. Approval 
by the social group in which one moves or would like to move is also 
powerful. When scholarship is as richly rewarded by public attention 
and plaudits as athletic prowess, it will be the center of as many in¬ 
terests and ambitions. I he social approval and special privileges awarded 
in several Old World countries to academic success have unquestionably 
stimulated work which has resulted in more numerous intellectual in¬ 
terests than have been developed in our schools. Perhaps a favoring 
attitude of the school group can be affected or important men of the 
community can be got to throw the weight of their influence toward 
securing respect lor promising interests in youth. The encouragement 
and help of others who had advanced farther along the road has often 
aided an inlant interest to gain strength and learn its direction, as also 
has association with those filled with enthusiasm. Interests also are fed 

I his conclusion is confirmed by others. Herbert S. Zun reported in Science Education. 
25:101-104, after contacts with more than 3000 adolescents, that “school science does not 
seem to be an important source of adolescent science interests." 
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and directed by hospitable environment, by directed reading, and doubt¬ 
less by other things. All of those mentioned may prove suggestive to 
one who, discovering an interest in a boy or girl, wishes to gi'e it sup 
port, strength, and direction. Eighty-six per cent of the interests re¬ 
ported by the more than two thousand students, however early they 
began, had remained active. 

These reported interests are evidences of intellectual life. Although 
we may deprecate their relative value out of all of the possibilities, they 
are far better than none, and they suggest what might have resulted if 
the schools had seriously attempted to create interests in the subjects 
of the curricula. What have they amounted to? Most of the reports 
show great limitation of development. A living, vigorous interest that 
has persisted perhaps from childhood and has gone no farther than this. 
It still is active, it is true, but it has gone but a short way along the paths 
of possibilitv. As Browning shows in his poem “Development,’ as in¬ 
terest begun in the narrated story of Troy can be carried along to play¬ 
ing the game with “chairs for horses and tables for a town unu it 
eventually comes to the reading of Homer in the original Greek, with 
all the splendid possibilities that spread out beyond that. 

Interests Deprecated. As a matter of fact our higher schools have 
deprecated interests. Of course they have welcomed, approved an 
even boasted of the academic interests that have been manifested bv 
students- but they have not accepted interests as an important, pro 
ably the most important, objective of liberal education and consequent 
have prepared no effective program for developing them. Neither ou 

against the program of higher education u u nize the im- 
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and effort by students, their acceptance of the ideal of "getting by,” 
their apparent belief that "man never is but always is to be blessed” by- 
education—1 if ter courses arc passed and graduation attained. There arc 
no miracles in education. Unless a student gets some interest today and 
some other tomorrow there is scant possibility that after he becomes an 
alumnus he will awaken some fine morning possessed of the great treasure 
of liberal education. The axiom of mathematics that the whole is equal 
to the sum of its parts is still true. Another result, evidences ot which we 
have just been considering, is that lesser interests prevail over the po¬ 
tentially greater ones. It is a tragic state when interests in athletics, 
games, and the "movies” preclude the richer ones of aesthetics, Greek 
drama, and mathematics. It in the competition for the capture ot youth¬ 
ful interests our present curriculum fails in so large a proportion of in¬ 
stances, it is high time that we re-examine its worth or the wisdom of the 
program by- which it is presented. 

The Categorical Imperative. Apart from those pitiable cases of men 
presenting a subject merely because they- have found no easier or more 
attractive way of making a living, every teacher in higher institutions 
has his profession and his specialty because they are more interesting 
to him than anything else in the world. The categorical imperative com¬ 
mands those who have thus elected interests for themselves to manifest 
an appreciation of the rights of students to their interests. After the re¬ 
quirements of utilitarian necessities are reasonably- satisfied in the ele¬ 
mentary grades, the program of liberal education is largely an unending 
effort to find and create interests in the better and more abiding ac¬ 
tivities of the intellect and to develop them until they have strength 
enough to continue and to grow. As teachers vary in their interests, 
many a specialist being ignorant and even contemptuous of other fields, 
so of course do students. The teachers would resent any effort made to 
force them to continued work in subjects that have not successfully 
appealed to their interests, but they find it hard to grant the same right 
to those students who are advanced in their “education.” 

Though perhaps to a large extent necessary in our attempts at mass 
education, it is a curious and difficult program under which our schools 
attempt to work. Disregarding the enthusiasms of youth, we demand 
that at the end ot every period they change interests. However much 
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they may be absorbed in computing the formula for a new curve or in 
following the fortunes of Aeneas landed on a strange shore, when the 
bell rings the activity must be suspended—in the midst of an equation 
or at a semicolon, perhaps—and a wholly new set of interests produced 
for the appreciation of chemistry or the evidences of Christianity. A 
recognition of the difficulties involved in this program may go far to¬ 
ward creating sympathy and challenging the skill of the real teacher 
when his class enters his room. Like a skilled dramatist, he must attune 
his students before he can expect coordinated effects. The honor courses, 
increasingly common in our colleges and even used in a few secondary 
schools, are an attempt to provide opportunity for continuous work 
along the line of a vigorous interest. 

It is much easier, of course, to demand that others fall into line with 
our interests than to begin with theirs and develop them to ends which 
we know arc desirable and profitable. It is easier to follow a predeter¬ 
mined outline, whether original or made by the author of a textbook, 
than to turn aside for the use of some keen related interest. But though 
there may be apparent economy in the logical organization of a subject, 
there is no sanctity in it. Frequently greater ultimate achievement may 
be attained by seizing an interest in some topic which logically would 
come later and developing it while there is a “readiness” on the part of 
the class for activity. There was failure in a high school on the part of 
a zoology teacher who commanded a class to put outside the room a 
goldcn-shaftcd woodpecker which all were examining with interest be¬ 
cause the topic “birds” would not be reached for several weeks. There 
was success in an industrial school by a teacher of geometry who passed 
from the thirteenth proposition of Book I to help his boys solve by tie 
use of the protractor a problem that had arisen in the carpenter shop. 
When asked how he could undertake the advanced work before basic 
propositions were proved, he replied, “We temporarily extended the 
number of our axioms.” Later will be given illustrations of how teachers 
who discovered lively interests attempted to develop them to use, 

strength, and permanence. 

Interests and the Curriculum. The greatest present 
liberal education is not so much, as many have asserted, the mah g 
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new curriculum as it is of a new attitude toward the curriculum. We 
need at first to set up objectives so that the worth-while in the old may 
be made effective. During the past two decades there has been much 
destructive criticism ot the curriculum, iconoclasm that smashed at 
venerable idols of inestimable worth, and substituted no gods who com¬ 
mand general confidence and worship. The worst results have been not 
so much the destruction of the old idols, though a few have been badly 
disfigured, as the weakening of the faith of the worshipers. Nothing now 
is so great an obstacle to the success of the traditional program ol higher 
education as the critical attitude on the part of the public, which is, of 
course, imparted to the students, and the doubt in the minds of many 
teachers regarding the real value of what they arc employed to teach. 
Progress cannot be made merely by destruction. The critics who at¬ 
tacked the old program had many good reasons for doing so. They would 
have been more effective, however, had thev been able simultaneously 
with their attacks to propose something better that would have won the 
approval and the confident faith of public and teachers alike. Unfor¬ 
tunately, destructive criticism always attracts more attention than the 
* • 

constructive. It is easier to accept, just as invention and introduction of 
better teaching are more difficult. 

Though there are many new topics and perhaps some new subjects 
that should be introduced into the curricula of liberal education, and 
though conditions changed with progress necessitate from time to time 
a reassignment of values, experience has pretty well silted out from the 
intellectual wealth of the world that which is of the richest value. What 
is most needed now is that only those who recognize and worship these 
values be permitted to teach and that they accept as their prime obliga¬ 
tion the task ot finding and creating interests in them, convoying these 
interests over barren and often discouraging beginnings, and developing 
in them such strength that they will persist to continuous activity with 
growing satisfactions. Always it must be recognized that liberal educa¬ 
tion is never-ending, that it is possible not through the performance of 
formal tasks, but rather through the nourishing of a spark of life until 
it reaches independent vigor. 

There is not an atom ot this universe that is not interesting. 8 Homo 

8 See Walt Whitman’s Song of Myself. § 31. 
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sum, humani nihil a me alienum putn. If the subject matter of the cur¬ 
riculum cannot be revealed as interesting to a student, there is something 
wrong either with the time when it is presented or in the presentation. 
The school may provide much oi vocational utility, but unless it suc¬ 
ceeds in finding, creating, and developing interest in the most per¬ 
manently satisfying phenomena of the world, interests that set up favor¬ 
ing attitudes and persistent activity after all compulsions are removed, it 
fails in the important field of liberal education. “The man who has not 
some surplus of thought and energy to expend outside the narrow circle 
of his own task and interest is a dwarfed, uneducated man.’’ 9 


Responsibility of the School. The school is responsible for the in¬ 
terests of its students. As already seen, interests exist in everybody and 
they have limitless possibilities. They are important as equivalent in 
sum to one’s intellectual and nonvocational life and as more than any¬ 
thing else the factor that determines whether or not there shall be later 
independent liberal education. But Baker 10 reports that in one group 
of teachers 79 per cent had information about their pupils’ ability to 
learn and only 11 per cent knew anything of their interests and hobbies. 
“It is time,” as Thorcau said, “that we have uncommon schools, that 
we do not leave off our education when we begin to be men and women. 
The schools have no monopoly on the opportunity to create and develop 
interests. There is abundant competition from thousands of other agen¬ 
cies, many of which, by appealing to the carnal appetites and to lower 
instincts, have been successful with far larger numbers than have the 
formal schools. There is a limitless number of possibilities for interests, 
and they vary widely in the value and in the worth and permanence of 
the satisfactions that they give. If higher education, then, is to accept 
the responsibility for creating and directing interests, as it should do, 

it has no mean challenge. . 

The guidance of a teacher is desirable and necessary. The world is an 

infinite museum where it is possible to pass one’s life in association wit 1 
a few exhibits, trivial in comparison with others which are equally pos 
siblc and which would be preferred if known. A guide of rich experience 


0 Woodrow Wilson. , K 

10 Harry L. Baker, School Review. 46:175-90. March * 1930 
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and enthusiasms economizes the time of the novice by drawing him past 
phenomena of limited worth on to others, either related or novel, that 
have proved their value to wise men of all ages, and by imparting some¬ 
thing of his knowledge and enthusiasm. Unguided, an individual can e 
only fortuitously and to a limited extent successful. It his guide is com¬ 
petent and seriously undertakes the responsibility for the creation of 
interests, youth has only himself to blame for failure to enjoy the best 

that life has to otler. 

Discovering Interests. As interests already exist, some embryonic 
and others strongly developed, the teacher’s first task is to discover what 
they are. This he may do to a certain extent, of course, by observation, 
keeping his eyes and ears open in as intimate association with students 
as opportunities permit. Expressed appreciation of discovered interests 
sincere respect for those that are good, and eflorts to direct them toward 
satisfying development, all invite confidences. Hughes Mearns declares 
that bv this method he discovered numerous interests in poetry, which 
eventually produced the remarkable volume entitled Creative Youth “ 
Some students have natural reticences, however, and others are lack¬ 
ing in enthusiasms. Both these types demand unusual tact, skill, and 
effort to discover what their interests are. If informal conversations do 
not reveal them, one must analyze the student and attack the problem 
as skillfully as an intelligent detective on a difficult case, being assured 
that there is a goal, and an important one, to attain. A clue may be 
found by investigating race, nationality, creed, party, friends, habits, 
environment, and experience. Often it is important, and usualK easier, 
to find what the student heartily dislikes, and by analyzing the causes 
hit upon something which has aroused his interests, however mildly. In 
considering a youth’s activities one may very easily err concerning his 
interests. The hard work in football practice may result not from love of 
the game but rather from a desire to stand high in the opinion of his 
fellows or from a desire to pay off a grudge. Frequent fishing trips may 
he the result of an appreciation of natural beauty or of desire for time in 
which reflections on other things are uninterrupted. Collecting old books 

11 Garden City, New York, Doublcday, 1 ’a.uc and Company. 1025. See also his Creative 
Power , 1929. 
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may be due quite as much to an interest in antiquity as to a love of books. 
Whatever prevailing interests are, it is important that a teacher learn 
of them so that he may know what exists that is worthy of development 
and so that he may use them for direction toward other interests which 
he believes are important in education. Interests in the apparently 
trivial or even in what may be considered harmful are important, for 
they arc life, and life means possibility ol directed growth. Many a weed 
has been developed by a wise and skillful cultivation into a beautiful 
flowering plant or into a succulent vegetable. 


Creating Interests. Another task that the teacher has is, of course, 
to create new interests. For this the first requirement and essential is 
that he possess them himself. If he manifests his own enthusiasms he 
makes the most auspicious beginning in his challenge to create similar 
ones in his students—provided, and this is important, that he has or 
wins the respect, admiration, or affection necessary. Enthusiasm by one 
who is actively disliked may merely cause ridicule or set up hostilities 


that arc difficult to overcome. 

The possession of knowledge and enthusiasm being assumed, the 
teacher in his effort to create an interest should ensure that the intro 
duction of the student to it is successful. Whatever means arc used and 
however small a phase of the subject is considered, the student should be 
led to react favorably, should feel that this is something worth exploring 
further to ascertain if there arc equal or greater satisfactions ahead. 
“Getting off on the right fool” may save endless efforts later; a favorab e 
predisposition colors all that follows and eventually causes even drudgery 


to be undertaken willingly. 

The initiation may be made in any number of ways: by interesting 
narration; by a selected reading; by the exhibition of a specimen or 
model, especially if the students arc allowed to handle or manipulate it, 
by a trip to the fields, a museum, or a library; by a clipping posted on t e 
bulletin board; by a lecture or recital; by the introduction of someone 
eminent in the field of the subject, and so on. The teacher may s 
that it is popular among enviable people; everyone m that class kno«s, 
has, or uses it; or he may make clear the several kinds of profit th 
has if he acquires the desired interest, being sure that he does not 
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fuse bv making too many claims at one time and that he reveals an as¬ 
sured relation of the profit to each individual student. Many teachers 
have failed in this attempt by merely enumerating the many values to 
be acquired from the study of Latin or chemistry or civics, not taking 
the pains to show how each one at a time may be an advantage to every 

member of the class to be instructed. The introduction mav be of anv 

* # 

kind that ingenuity can devise, but it must be successful in giving an 
immediate satisfaction, in arousing curiosity, in whetting the appetite, 
and in stimulating a desire tor more ot the same kind. Dull teaching may 
be palliated at other times; it is inexcusable when one desires to create 
an interest that will persist and grow. 

One desirous of learning other ways ot setting up interests may get 
suggestions from studying the causes ot interests in numerous youths. 
Although it is difficult to ascertain what arc the real causes, the problem 
is challenging and fascinating. As man is naturally egocentric, a teacher 
is likely to think it easier to create and develop in the young an interest 
ot his own than to discover and direct one that a child alrcadv has. Prob- 
ably this is not true. It a discovered interest is vigorous, it should not 
prove difficult to lead it to some significantly worth-while ends, whether 
they be ones previously in the program of the teacher or not. Even if 
creation be easier, the challenge ot development still remains. 

Directing and Strengthening Interests. No infant may be created 
or discovered and abandoned; nor may an interest. It is too precious and 
helpless for any teacher to leave it exposed to the vicissitudes of fortune. 
It needs to be nourished, strengthened, and directed. Of helping an 
interest to develop there arc many ways, some of which may be ap¬ 
propriate at one time and some at another. The first requisite, of course, 
for any helpful eflort is to have some of the interest oneself—to have it 
or to get it. Only thus can one give the sympathy, the “feeling with” 
another, that makes advancement probable. There is nothing that vouth 
so craves as understanding, sympathy (in the etymological sense), and 
respect. And so, in addition, respect for the infant interest must be man¬ 
ifested by the teacher. Not only this, but it should be secured in others— 
the family, the faculty, and fellow students. Not infrequently a sound 
and promising interest has been stifled because those whose good opinion 
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youth desired substituted discouragement and ridicule for respect and 
aid. 

A teacher planning to be helpful would do well to consider carefully 
the most worth-while directions, not termini, for the interest. Of course 
one cannot be wholly confident beforehand which directions are easiest 
or even possible: but if he prepares a number of options, any or all of 
which he is willing to abandon the moment another that is more feasible 
appears, he is rich in readiness for attempt. Willingness is often weak in 
that it docs not take the trouble to determine what are profitable paths 
of procedure. Although any continuance and growth may be worth¬ 
while, certainly some are superior to others, and in locating them the 
richness of experiences and the wisdom of the adult should be effective. 
An interest in collecting bird eggs may be initially directed to a study of 
protective coloring, to the chemistry of shells, to the structure of nests, 

or to conservation of wild life; and anv one of these branches out into 

* 

innumerable others of value and of endless possibilities. A good teacher 
guides, but should not restrict. 

It may not be too ambitious to attempt to reveal to youth, certainly 
at some stage of his development, the importance of interests, as an 
avocation or hobby, keeping alive and stimulating intellectual activity, 
enlarging the world, and giving it significant meaning. “It is always a bet¬ 
ter policy,” wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, “to learn an interest than 
to make a thousand pounds.” And A. Edward Newton, the eminent book 
collector, enjoined, “Young man, get a hobby; preferably, get two, one 
for indoors and one for out; get a pair of hobby-horses that can safely 
be ridden in opposite directions.” One may be led to observe the sig¬ 
nificant differences in adults of his acquaintance—those who are rich in 
interests, alive, alert, and growing, and those, on the other hand, who 
are narrow, bored, and continually becoming more so. Avoiding the 
cynicism, to which many youths arc inclined, he should sec the alterna¬ 
tives before him and be helped toward making for himself a program 
that will lead toward larger intellectual life. Once sincerely accepted it 
may make endurable or even joyous much hard work that is necessary 
for even an approximation of his ideal. 

Questioning. By suggestions and by questions, chiefly the latter, 
a teacher may open up new phases of a subject in which youth has an 
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interest, show the relation of what is known to what may be acquired, 
and give a conception of the unity of some larger field ot knowledge. 
Suppose a bov is interested in snakes, possibly because he gains a certain 
prestige among his fellows from his acquaintance with reptile haunts 
and his fearlessness in handling them. It should not be difficult to 
strengthen this interest and to give it direction by asking: Mow docs a 
snake move forward? Can it crawl backward 2 Mow does it strike? W hat 
is the nature ot hibernation? ot aestivation? How can one tell it a snake 
is poisonous? W hat arc remedies for snake bite? Mow arc the young pro¬ 
duced? How are thev nourished? What do snakes eat? Is it true that 
they swallow eggs whole? Mow can a snake engorge an animal larger 
than its own head? W'hv does a snake stick out its tongue? W’hat are the 
chiet classifications ot snakes? To what reptiles arc thev closelv related? 
W’hat arc the similarities with birds? In what respects is one a more com¬ 
plex and higher organism than the other? Arc snakes intelligent? Can 
they sec and hear keenly? Such questions, which can be asked bv anv 
intelligent adult about almost any subject under the sun, especially if he 
will take the trouble to prepare them, should go far toward opening up 
such attractive possibilities that even a casual interest may grow into 
a serious and persistent one. 

Suggested Readings. Readings arc perhaps the most commonlv sug¬ 
gested means of directing and developing an interest. Thev are impor¬ 
tant and, it wisely selected, are exceedingly rich, stimulating, and other¬ 
wise hclptul. Although the habit of reading is often a substitute for a 
mild anesthesia, it is at worst relatively harmless and at best may be 
made to result in many kinds of positive good. It is not sufficient to sav, 
"\ou ought to read something about bees, if you are interested in 
them," or even, “Comstock has written entertainingly and instructive!v 
about bees.” One must select a book or an article that he is practically 
sure will be attractive and then not only give a definite reference to it, 
as a whole or in part, but also sec that it is easily available and then make 
inquiries until he is sure that the suggestion is followed. If one asks a 
boy who is casually interested in bees about the difference in the joints 
ot the several legs and then hands over a copy of the Atlantic Monthly 
for June, 1926, in which there is an article on the “Bee’s Knees” bv 
Stewart, he has opened a path that is almost irresistible. This mav be 
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followed by The Pastor of the Bees" bv the same author in the Atlantic 

* 

for September, 1928, by Edgcll’s ‘The Bee Hunter," in the Atlantic 
for July, 1949, and perhaps by Maeterlinck’s The Life of the Bee , Dun- 
sany’s The Flight of the Queen , and by other similar material. Stewart’s 
City oj the Bees (McGraw-Hill, 1948). is full of fascinating information. 
If the appetite is sufficiently whetted by the first selections, it may be 
so avid that it will soon find material for itself. 

Other Means. Books arc not the only means, of course, of strengthen¬ 
ing and directing interests. For many there are possibilities of excursions 
to the fields or to museums, with instruction (which most people need) 
as to how to find and how to sec what is there. Aimless wandering about 
and casual observation is satisfying neither in the open nor among col¬ 
lected specimens. But with a definite objective on such excursions, which 
should be carefully outlined, youth can gain such satisfaction and stimu¬ 
lus that he is led on to much profitable activity of various kinds. When 
taught how to observe, raise questions, and study what he finds in the 
fields or in collections, youth has the beginnings of one of the most 
pleasurable of avocations. 

Specimens and models may also be effectively used to direct and de¬ 
velop some interests. These have the advantage that they may be han¬ 
dled, and in the case of the latter, manipulated and made to operate. 
"Being a cause" of the activity of mechanism results in an instinctive 
satisfaction, and care must be taken that the activity goes beyond this. 
Questions, suggestions, and challenges are useful in this connection. 
"Can you find out what the horns arc used for?" "It would be interesting 
to collect a number of such specimens to show the variety in coloration. 
"Sec if you can’t improve on the cam that causes the eccentric action. 
Prom the handling of models and also from suggestions pertinent to an 
interest, suggestions for experiments may be hospitably received. The 
novelties in radio hook-ups tried by amateurs illustrate the eagerness 
with which youth "projects.” There are numberless simple experiments 
in both the physical and the biologic sciences that may be suggested 
with assurance of success. Many of these are included in books and others 
can be easily devised by an ingenious teacher. Closely related is construc¬ 
tion, the making of models—of a gas or electric meter, of a fish net, of a 
windmill generating power, of an Elizabethan theater, or of a Roman 
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tory. A youth should be encouraged to memorize works of art as he 
might selections from literature, to attempt copies of them, to explain 
why he likes or dislikes them, to compare his opinions with those of 
others who have written clearly and definitely justifications of their 
judgment. A directed study of even one good picture will go far toward 
launching a receptive student well on the current of interest. The great 
difficulty in this field is that of using language sufficiently simple and 
definite to convey convincing meaning to the uninitiated. If possible, 
contrast should be made between good and poor examples, between orig¬ 
inals and reproductions. The opportunities, the possibilities, and the 
challenges to develop and to direct interests in the field of the fine arts 
and of belles-lettres are as abundant and as inviting as anywhere else 
in this world of wonders. 


Persistence Necessary. Whenever or however the attempt is made, 
one single effort is seldom sufficient. We have never believed one effort 
adequate to assure the acquirement of information; we should not as¬ 
sume it in our effort to develop interests. There must be patient fol¬ 
low-up, kindly repetition, sympathetic simplicity, help in the over¬ 
coming of obstacles, and persistence. Failure of the most hopeful plans 
challenges to better ones. There are possibilities, we know; and is a feel¬ 
ing that we arc incompletely competent to be permitted to shut this 
vouth out from a rich part of his heritage? We must find the cause of any 
failure and devise other and wiser plans. In the beginning, at least, we 
must guide rather than direct, use "Come” rather than "Go.” Often we 
can find help from someone in the community who is especially expert 
in the field of the interest. Sometimes a contact between such a person 
and an interested youth will begin an association pleasant to both and 
of assured profit to the latter. 


Personal Influences. As previously stated, interests come from con¬ 
tagion more frequently than from any other cause. If a youth is invited 
or permitted to see the collection of some enthusiast, always eager to 
show and to explain it, to share in some experiment, to have a part, how¬ 
ever humble, in a piece of research, he is in a fair way to catch some of the 
enthusiasm himself. The results of working with a Thorndike, a Manley, 
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a Millikan, or a Hart arc seen in the hundreds of men who carry on the 
torches lighted at the flames of their enthusiasm. There is all the differ¬ 
ence in the world between merely listening to, looking at, or reading 
about such men and actually sharing in work with them. Nothing so 
contributes to the development of an interest as doing, as activity fol¬ 
lowed by enough satisfaction of success to set up eagerness tor continu¬ 
ance. One may not excuse himself from taking students into a share ot 
his work because he is not eminent in the field of interest: if competent 
to teach in the richer sense of the word, he has enthusiasms that arc 

worthv to be shared bv his students. 

* * 

One may strengthen and provide an encouraging environment also 
by bringing together groups of young people who have interests in com¬ 
mon. It is not difficult to find in any school a number, which does not 
need to be large, who arc interested in mechanics, mathematics, music, 
antiquities, or what not. Their association may or may not be in a formal 
club, depending on several factors. Association is helpful in manv wavs. 
One is strengthened merely by knowing that others are interested in 
the same thing as he: he gains by the exchange of ideas; he is challenged 
to competition: he is kept at work by a self-respecting desire to con¬ 
tribute his share; and he is stimulated by cooperative activity. Manv in¬ 
formal associations have been formed by youth of similar interests, and 
without aid or encouragement have persisted and been effective. With 
help as it may be needed from a teacher genuinely interested in the 
same thing and enthusiastic to infect and direct others, much greater 
results are likely. The formal association has the advantage of giving a 
sort of respectability and even dignity to the interest, and that is es¬ 
pecially effective with youth. Though he may deny it, he wants “kudos,” 
and it should be given him for any worthy advance in so important a 
thing as an interest. Have him write about it for the school magazine 
or newspaper, tell of it before a class or the assembly, make an exhibit 
for a downtown store window or the county fair. To make public ref¬ 
erence to his achievement, when it is worthy, will strengthen his con¬ 
fidence, satisfy his pride, and stimulate him to still further effort. 

Nourishment in Early Stages. Besides assuring success from the 
initial serious efforts of a student, the teacher must carefully convov the 
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interest over the first barren stretches of effort. Once these are past and 
small heights of success achieved, larger and more attractive vistas can 
be seen, encouraging effort for somewhat remote goals. Of course the 
student should be allowed to develop his interest with a minimum of as¬ 
sistance so long as it is going in what seems to be the right direction. The 
point is that every young interest is likely to need especially careful aid 
during its early stages. So far as possible, drudgery should be deferred. 
W hen the need is appreciated and the urge felt, it will be undertaken 
willingly, even eagerly. Without interests, drudgery is highly uneco¬ 
nomical. Like adults, a youth is intelligent enough to skimp tasks the 
value of which he does not appreciate, but he will work endlessly and 
intelligently for goals which he has accepted as worth-while. Of course 
a certain amount of drudgery is necessary in every serious undertaking, 
but it is only fair that we show the relation of it to objectives which the 
student understands, approves, and accepts as his own. 


Satisfactions. As mention has repeatedly been made of “satisfac¬ 
tions,” it may be well at this time to list what some of them arc. It is 
not assumed that all arc recorded, but certainly the following are among 
the most important: 


1. Knowing, in contradistinction to the irritation of felt ignorance. 

2. Mastery, the sense of having overcome difficulties. 

3. Self-respect, through successful activity and possession. 

4. A sense of growth. 

5. Knowing what people of envied classes know. 

6. Possessing communities of interests and hence possibilities of con¬ 
tacts with people whose acquaintance is desired. 

7. Knowing what others do not know; hence a feeling of intellectual 

superiority. . 

8. Successful activity, as contrasted with idleness, having nothing to 


do in leisure time. 

9. Knowledge of where to turn for attractive activity. 

10. Variety in kinds of intellectual activity. 

Acquaintance with a larger number and a greater variety of the 

phenomena. 

12. Perceiving meanings and values below the surface. 

13. Understanding relationships. 
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14. Increased alertness, eagerness to be intellectually active. 

15. Ability to listen well, to share in the interests of others. 

16. Ability to interest and to contribute to the intellectual enjoyment 
of others. 

The Type of Teacher Demanded. It is obvious that this conception 
of education, an identification of it with a large number, a variety, and 
a depth of intellectual interests, demands much more than a teacher 
who merely “hears lessons’’ or imparts tacts. He must first of all be 
aflame with interests himself, at least in his own specialty, so aflame, 
indeed, that it is easy for him to light the torches of youth. “An hour’s 
contact with a human dynamo,” declared George A. Dorsey, “can 
charge a young man with more inspiration than four years’ contact 
with two dozen spent dry batteries.” It a teacher possesses enthusiasm 
which grows out of abundant and sound knowledge, lie is likely to be 
successful, especially if he possesses a personality that is attractive to 
youth. Enthusiasms in those who arc not respected and admired easily 
provoke ridicule and aversion rather than desire. If he is not filled with 
interest and aflame with enthusiasm, what right has he to a profession 
of the leadership of youth? To what would he lead? If he does possess 
these essential qualities, he is more likely to be hospitable to the thesis 
presented and defended in this discussion, and less likclv to worship 
the fetish of tradition. 

In addition, he must be keen to discover and to create interests in 
others. Not selfishly satisfied to enjoy what he himself has acquired, he 
is eager to pass on the torch. Discovering embryonic interests, he ap¬ 
preciates and respects them because he sees in them life and possibilities 
of growth. He sees desirable objectives to which interests mav be di- 

0 

rected, and he perceives means of keeping them alive and of developing 
them toward those ends. He is willing to acquire new interests himself 
so that he may be sympathetic and helpful. He has wide knowledge be¬ 
cause of the variety of his interests, and lie knows where additional 
knowledge can be obtained that he may give the help and direction 
that are necessary. He is industrious, giving generously of his time and 
enthusiasm to the sympathy, encouragement, and help of his disciples. 
He is patient with their blindness to opportunity, with their mistakes 
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and their sloth, knowing that when once the flame catches it will burn 
all these away. He is patient, but not tolerant, of their attraction by 
tinsel, and wise in his efforts to turn the worship of idols to the adoration 
of the living God. He is optimistic of success, never allowing discourage¬ 
ments to divert him from the vital task, never giving up, and happy 
when he sees success crowning the efforts of a colleague. He is ingenious 
in laying out bait for the hungry intellect and in devising means for 
leading on to the path of progress in the right direction. He is able to 
let go. stand aside, and even to be ignored when strength comes so that 

vouth mav walk alone. 

* * 

It may be said that all this describes an ideal, as it intends to do, 
that such teachers are rare, as indeed thev arc. We have been all too 
content with mediocrity or worse on the teacher’s platform; we have too 
seldom set our ideals high enough. Once perceiving what they should be, 
we are in a position to evaluate what we have, to demand qualities more 
suited to the need, and both to select and to train for what the oppor¬ 
tunity demands. It is quite possible that the task of awakening and de¬ 
veloping interests in higher education will require more teachers than 
the schools now have, for diversified work with individuals is enor¬ 
mously time-consuming. It may be that much higher rewards must be 
provided to attract and retain competent men and women; but the in¬ 
creased cost from both causes would be amply justified if greater success 
could be obtained. Nothing is cheap that is wasted. Poor teachers, like 
poor eggs, arc dear at any price. 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER XVII 



CHAPTER 


HELPING STUDENTS TO DEVELOP 
INTERESTS (Continued) 


Illustrations of How Interests Have Been Developed. From ex¬ 
perienced teachers a number of accounts have been obtained of how 
they have attempted to develop interests that they have discovered or 
created in their students. Two of these will now be presented. They 
are not models to be imitated, for every challenge must be met dif¬ 
ferently, according both to the conditions and to the resources and 
ingenuity of the teacher. Because of this fact it is possible that each 
reader will be critical of the plan used, seeing weaknesses and neglected 
possibilities. But each report should prove suggestive. No criticism, 
however, is of much value unless it is accompanied by a determination 
to do a better job with one’s own opportunities. A youth for whom 
one is responsible has an interest: What can be done with this vital 
thing that it may lead on to accomplishments that arc worth-while in 
themselves and the beginning of continued activity of a similar kind? 


Extracts from a Professional Man's Diary 

DISCOVERED BY HOWARD G. SPALDING 

July 10 

Vermont never looked more beautiful to me than it did this morning 
as we drove up the valley. Sugar Loaf and Double Hill were never greener 
and the old home farm never seemed more welcoming. 
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This will be a splendid place for Junior this summer. If there is a better 
place for a thirteen-year-old youngster in the summer than a Vermont 
farm I don t know where it is. How excited he was today! “All boy, as 
usual! his mother whispered to me once on the way up from Middlesex. 

One way in which I m sure a summer here will be good for him is that 
it will give him some new things to think about. I hope he’ll be able to get 
his mind oil airplanes for a while. He has learned a great deal in that field 
but there are other things in the world besides “props” and “lateral 
stability.” 


July 20 

This evening Junior was sitting on the front steps playing with a dough¬ 
nut-shaped clay stone he had picked up while on a fishing trip up Clay 
Brook. It was a curious thing, a rather unusual example of what water 
can do. Wc speculated for a few minutes about the way it could have been 
formed and together worked out an hypothesis. I happen to know it was a 
correct one, for I once saw such shapes being formed while little streams 
were running down a clay bank. 

Junior seemed to be quite interested and we talked about the different 
kinds of stones around here. Tomorrow morning we are going up in the 
pasture to see if we can find any of the “fool’s gold” that used to be there. 
He has never seen any. 


July 21 

We. found the fool’s gold, or rather Junior did. He has two good speci¬ 
mens. On the way back wc picked up a dozen or more different kinds of 
rock, mostly quartz and schist. Junior has never been much of a collector, 
except when he collected bottle caps at the age of six, but he appears to be 
really interested now. 


July 24 

There is no more appropriate way to spend a Sunday afternoon than to 
pay one’s respects to one’s ancestors. This afternoon we drove down to the 
old cemetery and Mother, Junior, and I spent an hour or more rambling 
about. The old thorn tree, from which wc used to secure diabolical in¬ 
struments for prodding the boy in front of us in school, still stands. The 
pine trees bordering the school yard from which we used to swing have 
grown beyond the reach of the present generation of school children. 
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As we wandered about Junior remarked. “I never knew there were so 
many kinds of stone used lor tombstones. Look. . . . and we were of! 
upon a comparison of marble with granite and with the sandstone and slate 
of the old markers in the lower yard. Then wc compared the diflcrent 
kinds of gray granite with each other and with the pink. \\ hen we came to 
the pink granite, I had a happy thought. I believe Junior is due for some 
excitement tomorrow. 


July 25 

It worked better than I thought it would 

While we were looking at the pink granite yesterday I thought of the 
outcropping of much the same kind oi material in our upper pasture. I 
remembered the time when Ralph and I thought the family fortune hail 
been assured by its discovery, until wc received a report from the State 
Geologist saying that it was a glacial drift from the Laurcntian Range. Of 
course I didn’t tell Junior that. Instead I elaborated upon the value of such 
a product, told him about the fortune Jim Boutwcll made when he dis¬ 
covered the “Rock-of-Ages” quarry at Barre and observed that one could 
never know' where new quarries might be found. 

This morning I suggested we climb Sugar Loaf. When we got up to the 
big spring near the outcropping I lay down under a tree and Junior went 
scouting around. He found it! I have never seen him more excited. “It’s 
the pink granite all right,” I said as wc broke off some chips, "but the ques¬ 
tion is how much of it there is.” So Junior raced down to the house, 
brought back a shovel and crowbar, and we dug and pried. ”1 low' can wc 
find out whether it’s good granite and how much there is?” "Well, the 
State Geologist can tell us about the quality, but we probably would have 
to take test borings to find out how much there is.” That was a new one 
to Junior, so on the way down we talked about the use of the diamond 
drill in testing mines, quarries, and foundations and in drilling for oil. 
He brought along a go<xl sample and has written the State Geologist 
about it. He doesn’t know that I wrote him, too, a letter with the follow¬ 
ing paragraph: 

"The boy is thoroughly interested. If you could request him to get you 
some samples of the graphite ‘reported to exist’ somewhere in the town¬ 
ship, I’m sure he would respond. Any attention that such an unusual 
request may receive will be greatly appreciated.” 

Isn’t it fortunate that diaries are kept as private papers? 
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July JO 

Our State Geologist is a good scout, even better than I thought. Of 
course his report was as I expected, but he not only asked for the specimen 
of graphite but suggested that Junior stop in at the State House to see him 
the next time he visits Montpelier. Our son is becoming a person of im¬ 
portance in the scientific world. 


August 2 

I had an idea that Juniorwould get some enthusiasm from Frank Harts¬ 
horn. and he certainly has. Ever since Frank found the graphite deposit 
on his Lincoln Mountain property he has been “nutty" over it and about 
rocks in general. When we went up to see him today Junior got his graphite 
specimen, along with a piece of quartz containing gold—real gold, this 
time—a good specimen of mica, and some short-fibre asbestos. Frank was 
delighted to see us and talked at his usual rapid rate for an hour. He took 
us up to see the outcropping, told us he was sure it was a continuation of 
the New York State vein and elaborated upon the possibilities of great 
wealth just around the corner. Junior took it all in. Poor Frank doesn t 
know that graphite can be brought in as ballast from Ceylon cheaper than 
it could be mined here even under the most favorable conditions. 


August 9 

Tomorrow will be a great day for Junior. He is to take his specimen 
of graphite to the State Geologist. \\ e are going to visit the State Museum 
especially to sec graphite and quartz. 


August to 

Thank God for a scientist who is interested in children! 


August 20 

The catalogs of the supply houses that Dr. Burns told Junior about 
have begun to arrive and Son has had his nose in them all evening. 
Extract from the conversation of the evening: 

“Gee! Dad, I’d like to get one of these number 3 sets of ore samples. 
There arc fifty pieces for only a dollar and a half. 

“Isn’t it fortunate that you have an allowance! 

I may have to increase the allowance. 
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August 2J 

This has been a great vacation for Junior. He has learned to work, he 
has gained all manner of country lore, and best ot all has got well started 
on a new interest. He spent almost the whole day packing his collection. 
Each piece has a number stuck on it and he has a separate description 
of each piece giving all essential data about it. 1 never could have re¬ 
membered where each one came from, but he knew them all. 


September 3 

Junior came home from his first day at school and asked me to get 
him changed from French to General Science. I believe it would be well 
to do it. 


September S 

I met Lee, Junior’s science teacher, in Prosser and Allen s this after¬ 
noon. I tipped him ofi' to the boy’s interest in minerals. Lee seems to be 
a nice chap. 1 think he'll use the information. 


September to 

After a family conference the attic has been converted into a museum. 
Junior contracts to do all of the carpentry necessary. 


Junior joined the Science Club loday. 


September 16 


September 21 

Eight tons of coal in today. Just another bill for a hundred and twenty 
dollars for Dad, but a chance for a fossil hunt for Junior. 1 noticed several 
pieces showing clearly the outline of leaves when 1 looked in the bin to¬ 
night. 


September 22 

“You’re missing one of your best chances to get some interesting 
specimens,” 1 remarked to Junior this morning at breakfast, l ie wanted 
to know why, but 1 left him guessing. He is just like his mother, a secret 
tantalizes him. Tonight he was still thinking about the chances he was 
missing. I knew he would be, soon the way home from the office 1 stopped 
at the library and got two books with chapters telling about the forma¬ 
tion ol coal. At supper I gave him a dig: “Found your specimens yet?” 
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“Aw, Dad, don’t be mean!" “Now stop bothering that boy and tell him 
what you’re thinking about!" (Women are like that.) It all ended by 
Junior's hunting through the coal bin and emerging triumphantly with 
some precious specimens of fossils that he added to his collection. Then 
we read the books. 


September 30 

I believe Junior is going to pick up on his geography. He never was 
much good at place geography, but since he has been working on his 
fifty specimens of ore he sees the need for knowing where Bisbee, Sumatra, 
and the Province of Sonora arc. I suggested that he place a number on 
the family atlas corresponding to the number on each specimen to mark 
the spot from which each came. It won’t help the appearance of the atlas 
any, but Junior should learn considerable about the world. 


October 4 

Junior’s mother and I have become very ignorant of geography lately. 
At the same time Junior has become the geographical authority of the 
family. Tonight Mother was reading something about the use of radium. 
“Where does radium come from?” she asked, apparently in deep igno¬ 
rance. “From somewhere in Tennessee, I think.” T hat was too much 
for Junior. When imparting knowledge to their parents, children should 
be respectful. But we were very humble. 


October to 

First fire in the fireplace tonight. As we sat watching the flames, Junior 
remarked, “I wonder what makes the different colors." “You, an expert 
mineralogist, asking that!” “Well, what docs?” And so into flame tests 
for the presence of elements. We had considerable fun chipping oil small 
pieces from some of Junior’s specimens and testing them for copper and 
other elements. He must have a blowpipe, he says. 


November 23 

We haven’t heard much about minerals lately. Perhaps it is just as well. 
One should have an occasional rest from one’s enthusiasms. 

. 

February 1 

“Gosh, I don’t know what to write about. I have to write at least a 
thousand words for Miss Bryant in English. She said she woul n t gi 
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us any topics, just to write about anything we were interested in. I’m 
stuck!” “I have an idea you could put out something interesting about 
crystals.” “What, in an English theme?” “Why not?” “Say, that’s an 
idea!” 


February 8 

“I stopped the show in English class today. The teacher handed back 
our papers. Mine was an A and Miss Bryant said it was the best one 
handed in. She asked me to read it and afterwards they kept asking me 
questions for the rest of the period.” “Did they ask you any you couldn’t 
answer?” I asked. “A few, but even the teacher doesn’t know much.” 

February 9 

“A reporter from the ‘Taller’ was around asking me about my collec¬ 
tion this afternoon. He’s going to give me a write-up in the school paper. 
Said Miss Bryant told him about me.” 


February 16 

Our son has achieved another distinction. This evening he came in as 
proud as a youngster well could be over his election to the office of Grand 
Alchemist in the Science Club. “By the way, son, just what is an alche¬ 


mist, anyway?” I asked. “Why the Grand Alchemist is the president and 
the Alchemist is the vice-president.” “I know about that, but what is 
an alchemist ?” He puzzled over it a while and finally we talked it out. 
I don’t know any too much about the science of the Middle Ages myself, 
but I suspect we can find out together. 


March to 


— — v r V m v 

Junior stopped at the office on the way from basket ball practice to 
walk home with me. As we came out of the office the newsboys were 
shouting, “Extra! Extra! All about the big revolution in Chile!” As the 
boy gave me my paper I had an idea. "Well, your minerals arc stirring 
up trouble again, son.” “What do you mean?” I have wanted a chance to 
wake Junior up to the economics of the world for some time. We talked 
about the wars that have been fought over natural resources until we 
reached home. I enjoyed it and I have an idea the boy did. 


t 1 , , . , March rj 

I don t know where he got hold of it. probably at the public library 

If lllrv.^v. __I : kill? I e .— .... . . r / * 


but Junior is reading “We Fight for Oil” this evening. It will 


give him a 
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rather untrue picture ot foreign relations, I’m afraid, but at least it will 
feed his interest in a new way. 


April 12 

H. P. Whitlock, Curator of Mineralogy of the American Museum of 
Natural History, is speaking at the University Club this week. Junior is 
attending with me. He is keen about it, for it was Whitlock’s “The Story 
of the Minerals’’ that helped him first to understand crystal formation. 
I want him to meet Mr. Whitlock. 


June 28 

We are back at the old farm earlier than usual this year. This evening 
as we sat under the big maple in the yard the thrushes on Sugar Loaf 
sang their woodsy song through the darkness. The bullfrogs down by the 
river “thrrumped” as, I suppose, bullfrogs always will. The fireflies danced 
over the meadow. A shooting star slid silently across the heavens and sank 
toward the horizon beyond the row of willows. Junior spoke. ‘ Do you 
know, Dad, I’ve been wondering a lot about things during the past year. 
A year ago I thought I knew a lot. Now I don’t think I know anything. 
What makes the crystals form in the way they do? Or what sends tat 

shooting star? What’s back of it all? 

1 was surprised, for the boy has never seemed to give much tune 
speculation on the Infinite. "That's what the wisest men of all tune have 
been asking. It seems that we never can know much. Then a poem th 
has long been a favorite of mine came to mind. Kemp s Blind. I 
often recite poetry, though I enjoy learning it. I Ins time it seem 

be appropriate to do so. 


“The Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Her green sang in my brain 
I heard a blind man groping 
‘Tap—tap’ with his cane; 


“I pitied him in his blindness; 
But can I boast ‘I Sec ? 
Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by, who pities me 
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“A spirit that hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 
Amid such unguesscd glories— 

That I am worse than blind.” 

“No, son. we never can know much, but it’s a lot of fun trying to 
learn.” 


Doris 

by Betha C. Fortner 

At the midyear promotions Doris West and thirty-nine other toB’s 
moved into my Home Room. The thirty-nine represented the usual 
happy carefree boys and girls belonging to families whose fathers were 
professional men of the city who preferred to live in the suburbs. In in¬ 
telligence they ranked somewhat above normal. They dressed in good 
taste and were of the class known as “really nice.” 

But in no way did Doris “belong." The two things that immediately 
brought her to notice were that her clothes were inappropriate to school 
and that she never sought the company of the other pupils. I can still 
see that ugly brown satin skirt and black and white wool sweater that 
made up her usual costume. I could tell at a glance that her clothing 
originally belonged to others. Her manner was almost sullen. She would 
reply when questioned, but with only the barest answer. Often I saw on 
her lace a look of bitterness which no girl of fifteen should ever have. Her 
hands showed evidence of hard work, and she was often absent from school 
for several days at a time, her excuse being that she was needed at home. 

In the Home Room she made no trouble, but she simply could not be 
drawn into any of the happy groups. From the other teachers I was able 
to learn a little about the girl. Her parents had died when she was about 
five, and her father s half-sister, a nagging, slovenly person who wasted 
little loving on her own three small children, had never a kind word for 
Doris, who was always made to feel that she was an expense and a burden. 

She did the washing, ironing, and what little housework there was in the 
family. 

Doris came to school because she wanted to learn to be a stenographer 
and get away trom her home. Since she was not old enough, she could not 
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quit and go to work. I looked up her record in the school that she had 
previously attended and found that there were some failures and only a 
good mark in one course in applied art. In that she had apparently done 

very well. 1 talked to her art teacher in our school and she said that Doris 

✓ 

had a knack of doing things with her hands, but that her aunt would not 
let her continue with “such foolishness.” Also her English teacher said 
that one day she had accidentally come across two rather charming 
little poems that Doris had written, but when she sought to commend 
them Doris had merely turned and walked away. In fact, she kept away 
from any and every social contact in the school. She simply stayed apart. 

The first time I ever saw the girl smile was before school one morning 
in May. 1 was arranging some flowers that the pupils had brought in when 
I felt someone looking on intently. Glancing up I met Doris's eyes with 
such a look of longing as I have never seen before or since. I went on 
with the work for a few minutes, and when I had finished all but a few, 
I said as casually as I could, “Doris, I must go to the office before the bell 
rings. I wonder if you will not finish this job?” She flashed me a really 
happy smile, but said only, “Yes.” When I returned the flowers were 
tastefully arranged. After that Doris was the official flower girl in our 
room, and she took great pride in her work. She even seemed a little less 
reserved, but she still refrained from any social contacts with the other 

pupils. .. 

Then about the end of May Doris ceased to come to schoo at all. 

Since she was so frequently absent. I did not give the matter any thought. 
School was closing and the final rush was on. and I was eager to get up 
to the Hut, a comfortable log cabin that a friend and I owned on a 
beautiful slope up in the mountains. This summer my friend was going 
to school, and I was planning to spend the vacation alone at the 

with my collie Prince. 

Sn with the rush of school work and my preparations for the summe 
1 dill not think much about Dons. But one evening my eye «t-truck 
by her name in a newspaper story. After running away from home h 
had found work in a gambling house in a neighboring city, and u hc 
place was raided she was arrested along with the other -ploy es As 
Doris had been a. work there only a few days, she was released, returned 
home, and put under the jurisdiction of our juvenile court 

I made up my mind to go to court on the coming Saturday to se^ 
I could be of any help, but Friday evening I again saw Dor Vi 
in the headlines: she had thrown herself into the river, but had 
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cucd and taken to the city hospital. Then I was roused to action. On 
my way to the hospital I stopped and bought some pink rosebuds. As 
Doris was too ill to see any visitor, I left the flowers and returned home, 
but the next day 1 sent her a nightgown and a pretty kimono. 

Finally word came that Doris wanted to see me, so I went in the 
evening the last week of school to find her sitting up in bed wearing the 
things that I had sent her. Clothes do make a difference For the first 
time the child really looked lovely, and she actually greeted me first, 
and with a smile she shyly thanked me for “the prettiest things” she 
had ever had. We talked for a while, but never a word of the riser. 1 
casually mentioned the Hut and said that the next week 1 should be 
where I loved most to spend the summers. 1 described the plan—two 
separate bedrooms, a large living room with a big fireplace, a small kitchen, 
and hammocks on the porch. 1 also told of the beauty of the sunrises 
from the top of the hill behind the Hut, the glory of the sunsets beyond 
the Divide, the fragrance of the spruce trees, the quivering grace of the 
aspens, anti of the flowers everywhere. 

Hastily glancing at my watch, I concluded. “1 must be going. I have 
been telling you all this to see if you might be interested in going up 
with me this summer, Doris. My friend will be away, and 1 do not wish 
to be alone. You could help with the little work that has to be done, 
and I could pay you something. Would you consider it?” 

While I had been describing the cabin Doris had closed her eyes. I 
feared that she would turn me down, but at my question her eyes popped 
open and she exclaimed, “Do you mean you’d want me to go up there 
with you where all those flowers and trees and sunsets are! Why, Fd love 
it better than anything.” So a momentous decision was made for both 
of us. I had plenty of misgivings, from an idea that Doris might be bored 
and jump off a cliff to my summer’s being ruined by a moody girl. But I 
could not bear to think of her going back to the "home” in which she 
had been made so miserable. 

Reaching the Hut just at sunset, we stopped at the crest of the hill 

to watch the riot of gorgeousness flung across the sky. Doris drew a sharp 

breath and said, “O-O-O!” No more. I looked at the girl with new interest 

and respect, for I never could bear people who bubbled over at any sudden 

vision of loveliness. When the gold turned to deep purple we started the 

walk up to the cabin, for night was upon us. There is no long twilight in 
the mountains. 

The first few days we were at the cabin Doris acted much like a formal 
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guest. She helped with the settling, but merely followed my directions. 
Although she accompanied me and Prince on several exploring expedi¬ 
tions over the adjacent hills and seemingly enjoyed everything, she never 
ventured any particular interest in doing something beyond what I sug¬ 
gested. I began to fear that my experiment was doomed to failure. 

Finally one day when I had some letters to write I suggested to Doris 
that she take Prince and explore over to the south where we had not been 
that year. I told her that she would find a spring of delicious water 
and that in case she lost her way just to tell Prince to go home and he 

would lead her safely. So off they started. 

I became so engrossed in my letter writing that I did not notice the 
time until it suddenly began to get dark. Fearing that Doris and Prince 
were lost, I started off toward the spring, but at the edge of the pines I 
met them. Doris looked as dirty as if she had been digging ditches, but 
1 had never seen her so happy or so eager to talk. She had found the spring, 
which trickled through a crevice in the rock and formed a small pool 
that overflowed into a small stream that trickled down the mountain. 
During the winter much dirt and rubbish had collected in the pool, so 
Doris had begun to clean it out. The glittering rocks on the bottom of 
the pool and the moss along the edges made her think ol a miniature 

garden she had once seen in a park, and gave her an idea. 

“Whose spring is it?” she asked with eagerness. “I’d like to make a 
garden there with lots of flowers and tiny trees and pretty rocks and 
...” 1 assured her that she would be perfectly free to do what she wished 

at the spring. . , 

I decided to let her have full freedom just to see what she would do, 

so 1 stayed away. Doris worked early and late at her spring. In a few days 

she said that the place was all cleaned out and began to make plans for 

how she wanted her garden to look. When she asked for suggestions 1 

said “Just keep it in harmony with the mountains. I hunte up som 

magazines that might help her. and over these she pored in the evenings. 

During the days she scoured the hills for materials. 

Some of her first transplantings did not survive So we found 

garden bonk the suggestion that she take enough of the °"K ,nal 
Lke the plants feel at home. As soon as she had a number of flowers 
,| n , neither of us could name, we hunted up a book. Flonrrs m ,hc Rocky 
S—. and 1 showed her how to Identify ^tchshe 

- - 
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labeled. She pressed both the flowers and the leaves of every plant that 
she found, and made a record of where each one came from, when it 
blossomed, what its peculiarities and characteristics were, and notes of 
anything else that she thought interesting. Also she made a collection 
of pine cones and needles. 

I told her what I knew and helped her hunt up other information that 
she needed. At my suggestion she wrote to Washington tor materials on the 
national forests and parks, and that led to an interest in the geology of 
the region. Pretty soon she was on the lookout tor rocks containing 
minerals, and she started a collection for herself as well as adding them 
to decorate her garden. 

Rain usually kept us indoors for several hours each day, and as Doris 
had exhausted all ot the books and pamphlets that we had on flowers 
and minerals, we used the radio a good deal, especially in the evenings. 
Doris had as keen enjoyment from music as she did from flowers and 
rocks. Some ot the broadcasts gave a lot of information about the com¬ 
posers and the selections played, all of which stimulated her desire to 
know more. We soon looked forward with eagerness to the concert hour. 

(. // this point the report gave an account of Doris's introduction to the 
great stories of world literature and to the development of an interest in the 
romance of word meanmgs.\ 

By the time the rains let up Doris had lost her shyness in conversation. 
There were so many things that she wanted to know that she was con¬ 
tinually questioning, and she had opinions of her own too. 

About the close of the summer a letter came from a friend who had 
become interested in my written accounts of the girl. My friend had a 
large, pleasant home, which a married son had been sharing with her. 
But the son had moved to an Eastern city and she did not wish to live 
alone. Would Doris like to come and live with her? Having less than 
little desire to return to her old surroundings, Doris eagerly accepted the 
opportunity. By the middle of September she was in her new home and 
I was back teaching. She wrote to me regularly, happy letters from the 
start. 


September 20. 

Got here yesterday at noon. Mrs. Grant is a dear. 1 have the loveliest 
room that looks out over a little park. I can watch the sunset and imagine 
the Divide out there with snow on its peaks. In my room is a large cup¬ 
board where I can keep my collections. Mrs. Grant likes flowers, too. 
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and I hope to interest her in rocks. I think it will be fine here this winter. 
Tomorrow I go to school to register. 

. 

September 24. 

Classes began today. The school is so huge that I should have been 
lost except for Inez, the girl across the aisle in my Home Room, who 
took me around to all of my first classes. 1 am taking biology, history, 
English, and applied art. That’s all I’m going to be able to get in this 
year, and I’m not going to flunk out. You and the mountains got me 
interested in all of them. 


• • • • * 

October 10. 

Tonight our class had a picnic down by the river and roasted potatoes 
and weiners and marshmallows. I never had such a good time before. 
After we were through eating, the boys made a big fire and we all sat 
around and sang. Then someone suggested that we tell what we had 
done during the summer. I told how wc had spent the vacation at your 
cabin way up near the Divide, and when they asked me what we did I 
told them about my garden and my rocks. Some of the boys especial y 
not real interested and asked me all sorts of questions. So the teacher 
who was with us suggested that I bring some of my collection to schoo 
and tell the Home Room about it. So I’m going to do that on Monday. 

Not'ember /. 

1 must have started something, for after I took my collection to school 
Others got to telling about theirs and wanted to brmg them m. So sve 
have had the most interesting times on Home Room days. Ont o ne 
girls spent last summer in the Southwest and collected all k.nds of "d.a 
baskets and pieces of pottery. Another girl has a collect,on of dolU that 
her uncle who travels has sen, her from all over the world She knows a 
lot about the countries from which they came and about the custom o 

the people. She wants to travel too. Some of the 

airplanes that they have made, some stamps, and some corns. There ,u 

■ 7 t time in our Home Room periods to find out all we svant to know 

about each other's hobbies, so we have started a Hobby Club, 
tary. 

April is- 

Our Principal got interested in our Hobby Club and wante^us to 
put on an exhibition to be shown durmg Visitors Week. 
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what do you suppose happened? The Camp Fire Director of the city 
saw mine and liked it so much that he wanted to talk to me. Someone 
hunted me up and. well, he asked me if I'd like to be assistant to the 
Nature Lore teacher next summer in a camp near here I had hoped to 


go back to the Hut with you, but this is too good an opportunity to 
pass up. don’t you agree? It will pay me something, and I'm saving up 


to go to 


ege a 


ml 1 


earn 


artistic scientist, it there is sue 


in''. 


What do you think? 


One Is Responsible for His Own Interests. It has been argued that 
formal schools have responsibility, much more than they have ever as¬ 
sumed in the past, lor discovering, creating, directing, and developing 
interests, that this is the chief function of liberal education. But how¬ 
ever true this be, in the end each one is responsible lor himself. Each 
individual is more concerned with his own welfare, his intellectual hap¬ 
piness, and his progress than any other person or than any institution 
can be. Whatever effort the formal schools put forth can to a large 
extent be hindered and made incflcctivc bv the wilful ness or ingenuitv 
of the student. Any success that they attain is only a beginning. Ulti¬ 
mately, whether during school years or later, each person must take up 
the task lor himself. The sooner he can understand this the better; the 
earlier he assumes the serious responsibility for his intellectual interests, 
the greater arc the possibilities for success. One great trouble in our 
present system of higher education is that so many students assume 


that the curriculum is something that others want them to get, even 
though temporarily, and that it is nothing that they want for their 
own present and future happiness. The result is not onlv half-hearted 


or unwilling effort during school days, but too frequently an entire 
abandonment as soon as external compulsions cease. 

A part of this deplorable condition is the result, of course, of the 
failure of higher schools themselves clearly to understand their chief 
mission and to make this clear to the youth enrolled in them. A part 
is the result of youth’s never becoming cognizant of their own responsi¬ 
bility. It is not too much to expect that long before the secondary 
school period is over, each boy and girl shall seriously look forward 
and reflect on the kind of future he or she is preparing, what he or she 
will be intellectually in ten or twenty or forty years. We know that 
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manv attempt this and we know also that, profoundly disturbed at the 
prospect, they frequently formulate plans that lead to the lesser possi¬ 
bilities. At this time they need the guidance of those that are more 
experienced and wiser than they are, of those who see life, especially 
the intellectual as well as the moral life, in its true perspective. They 
need to look at examples of men who have continued to grow and ot 
others who have not done so, to understand that maturity and age may 
be increasingly rich and enjoyable or increasingly poor and full of 
nothing but tedium, and to appreciate that it is theirs to choose in 
which direction they will go. Another thing each youth should realize, 
that a serious beginning cannot be deferred. I he world is full ot men 
who "intended'' to acquire the pleasures ot cultural life: but they chose 
first to seek those of physical comfort, and when they turned to their 
former desire they found it cold and too devitalized to stimulate the 
necessary effort. "Behold, I stand at the door and knock'' may be con¬ 
ceived as said by intellectual interests as truly as by the Master of Morals. 
A youth can and readily will understand these things it they arc pointed 
out to him at the receptive moment, and he can understand, too, that 
the responsibility is his to begin and to continue adding little by little 

until he possesses great wealth. 

Perceiving these things one does not dare neglect any budding inter¬ 
est. However insignificant it seems, it must be cultivated until it reaches 
some fruition. Deferred or rejected, it comes again less readily, and there 
is less keenness to perceive others that may be of greater promise. Wel¬ 
comed, it bursts into blossom, and, what is of even greater importance, 
is followed bv others—in countless numbers. One never knows when 
the great moment comes when the gates of his peculiar treasure house 
will open. Maintaining an attitude of alertness and ot hospitality an 
developing each incipient interest until he finds the extent ot its value 
one assuredly sooner or later will find the intellectual passion that will 

possess him all the remaining days of his life. 

To find interests no one needs go far. They are possible m anytlnng. 

One needs onlv to choose a field for which he has a prcddect,on- 
paintings, Greek vases, mathematics, a type or a periodl m hterature, 
character in history, a civic problem, or a national polic> 
persistent in learning about it. He can tunnel nowhere without finding 
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a lode rich in ore. He can be quickened not merely by reading, but by 
association with those who have already acquired intellectual wealth 
by travel with preparation and open eyes, and, most ot all. by activity. 
Launched into work of any kind, he w ill find interests, if he looks tor 

w 

them, which may be developed and extended by any or all ot the means 
prcviouslv suggested. “Seek and ye shall find!” 

The essential thing is tor youth to realize that more than anybody 
else he is concerned with his intellectual lite and he is responsible tor its 
future. Upon him—and alter school days upon him alone—depends 
whether it shall be rich with activity and with satisfactions or a gradu- 
ally dying fire, owing its occasional bursts of tlamc to the faggots thrown 
upon it by others. It this were realized, we should have fewer problems 
ot instruction and less successful competition during high school and 
college days trom those interests which lead to only trivial or temporary 
satisfactions. Those who cannot realize this and who do not accept their 
responsibility and act in accordance with it have no business as “teach¬ 
ers” in high schools or colleges, especially by those supported at public 
expense. 


Conclusion. There is much that we do not know about interests, 
and many problems in finding, creating, directing, and developing them 
and using the results are still unsolved. Why do some interests apparently 
spring with spontaneity into full Hamer Why do others fail to appear 
despite sincere desire and earnest effort? Why do some die never to be 
resurrected, while others continue to grow or else lie smoldering and 
ready on occasion for renewed fire? What determines whether one's 
passion be for variety or depth or a combination of both? These and 
other similar questions we can now answer only in part. But it is not 
essential that complete answers be known for the importance of interests 
in liberal education to be realized and for sincere effort to be put forth 
for their development. 

This discussion has attempted to consider anew the question of what 
liberal education is, to evaluate in the light of recognized facts and of 
common sense the results that are claimed for it, and to propose an 
identification of it with intellectual interests, which, like Keats's beauty, 
arc their own excuse for being. A realization of what life is when filled 
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with interests that are numerous, varied, and deep, of the thrill that 
comes from finding a new interest, of the satisfactions from pursuing 
an old one, of the increased meaning of the world—a realization of 
these things should stimulate us to prepare youth for similar enjoy- 
ments. We should be ashamed to do less. 
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CHAPTER 


SOME BASIC PROBLEMS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION » 


Problems Remain. Although the secondary school is capable of 
making great contribution to the improvement and enrichment of 
American social living, it cannot be properly maintained that its con¬ 
tribution is, as yet, being fully made. In the course of little more than a 
generation since the secondary school changed from a highly selective 
to a much more popular institution, considerable advance has been made 
in the right direction. But much still remains to be done. The tremen¬ 
dous growth in secondary-school enrollment and in the variety of the 
school’s population, the increase in the number of schools, the multi¬ 
plication of courses, the changing economic and cultural demands of 
society upon the school, the growing awareness of the special educational 
needs of youth and the effort to provide for these needs, all have 
created or induced or left unsolved some important educational prob¬ 
lems. This may be said without at all detracting from the secondarv 
school’s great positive accomplishments. 

In various places throughout this book attention has been called to 
the existence of some of these problems. It is the purpose of this chapter 
to review them, in each case pointing out the nature of the difficulty, 
some of the causes or factors responsible, and courses of action that 
might possibly lead to a solution of the problem or at least to an im¬ 
provement of the situation. In listing the problems, no effort has been 

1 This Chapter is presented in place of the chapters on 1 The Issues in Secondarv Educa- 
non in the hrst edition of this book. 
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made to be complete or comprehensive; the problems included represent 
a selection from those which, in the authors’ judgment, merit the concern 
of the teaching profession and wholehearted effort leading toward 
solution. Possibly the reader may not agree with the importance at¬ 
tached to one or another of the problems, and may wish to include 
others of his own choosing. In the final analysis, a definitive list of the 
basic educational problems—a statement of the agenda to which the 
school should address itself—must represent the collective thinking 
and judgment of the teaching profession. From any such thinking, 
however, the problems presented in this chapter cannot be excluded. 

The problems treated in the following pages are limited to those 
judged to concern more specifically and directly the secondary school. 
Other broad problems, which concern the whole of education, as, for 
example, problems involving basic philosophy, general problems of 
school support, organization, and control, have not been treated except 
insofar as they touch the secondary school. No particular significance is 
to be attached to the order in which the problems are stated. Although 
some of the problems listed may impress the reader as being related to 
one another logically or in terms of ultimate solution, each one has 
been judged sufficiently important to merit separate consideration. 


i. How can the secondary school be made truly a school for all American 



Ideal of Universal Secondary Education Not Yet Realized. It may 
be assumed that this nation is thoroughly committed to the principle 
of extending secondary education to all youth. Though occasionally 
voices may be heard in protest against this principle as unsound or 
impracticable, the nation has gone so far in the direction of popularizing 
secondary education that it would be difficult if not impossible to re¬ 
verse or even halt the trend. As indicated in Chapter m, 2 the enrollment 
in public and private schools throughout the country in recent years 
has ranged from two-thirds to three-quarters of the total youth popu¬ 
lation of the secondary-school age. It is anticipated that the enrollment 
will continue to increase. Few responsible educators, however, belief 


2 p,>. r>5 tf. 
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that the growth in enrollment will continue of its own momentum until 
all youth of eligible age have been absorbed into the secondary school. 
Whether for economic reasons, or because ot their own or their parents’ 


indifference, or because of the reluctance or inability ot some states to 
raise the level of compulsory schooling, a large number ot youth still 
fail to enter the secondary school. In time this number will be reduced; 

but it is unlikely that this number will be entirely eliminated unless 

# * 

strong positive measures are taken, on a national as well as state-wide 
scale, to remove the conditions which at present constitute an obstacle 

to universal admission into the secondary school. 

* 

Failure ot many youth to persist in the secondary school must also 
be regarded as a setback for the ideal of universal secondary education. 
Over the country as a whole, one youth out of every two still docs not 


complete the high-school course; ot ten who enter the ninth grade, 
tewer than six remain to be graduated, and little more than seven re¬ 
main tor the eleventh year. 3 In their survey of New York State, Eckert 
and Marshall found in 1939 that “more than three out of every five 
high school pupils . . . leave before graduation. The average with¬ 
drawing student has completed the tenth grade and many leave much 
earlier.” 4 Selective factors such as pupils’ academic intelligence, socio¬ 
economic status, interest in the available program of study, and size of 
family groups operate in determining the extent of persistence of youth 
in school. Implicit in the ideal of universal secondary education is the 
assumption not only that all youth will enter the secondary school but 
that they will complete their studies or at least continue their studies 
to the point where, in the judgment of the school, they are ready to 
take their places as competent members of American society. 


The Task Confronting School and Society. The task which faces 
* is twofold: first, to enroll all normal youth; see* 

ond, to provide tor all a good common education with sufficient di¬ 
versification ot studies and activities to satisfy, as far as possible, the 
peculiar educational needs of each individual. To enroll all youth. 


3 Chapter 111, pp. 68 ff. 

1 Ruth E. Eckert ami Thomas C. Marshall, When Youth 
^ork, 1 he McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 


Leave School, p. 
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formidable as that accomplishment may be, is not sufficient; the school 
must educate those it admits. The greater the school's success in admit¬ 
ting youth of eligible age, the greater and more difficult does its obliga¬ 
tion become to educate properly the heterogeneous student population 
it has assembled. Society, too, must render assistance, first by providing 
the schools with the necessary financial means to make possible the right 
types of education for all youth, secondly by assuring that economically 
underprivileged young people are not forced to abandon their oppor¬ 
tunities for full sccondarv education bv earlv entrance into emplovment. 

Though we are still short of the ideal in this respect, we have made 
great progress in effecting the admission of the great majority of youth 
into the secondarv school. To accommodate these, numerous adjust- 
ments and innovations have been made in the curriculum. Without, 
however, disparaging its considerable accomplishments, it may be said 
that the school has not achieved adequate success in educating the youth 
which has been admitted. In addition to those who persist in school 
despite academic failure or lack of any real benefit from their studies, 
there are too many who drop out of school, either because the curricular 
offerings arc beyond their intellectual capabilities or because they fail to 
see any real value in their courses. Nor has society done its full share 
cither by providing all states and communities with adequate financial 
means to conduct sound educational programs or by assisting those youth 
whom pressing economic need may compel to forego further schooling 
for entrance into employment. 


Secondary Education for All Youth. 

problem of making the secondary school truly an institution for all yout i 
is along two distinct lines—the one involving changes in the financing 
and probablv in the organization of education, the other curricular re 
form and improvement. No one acquainted with educational conditions 
in the nation as a whole can doubt that some entire states and many com¬ 
munities within most or all states require financial assistance if they are 
successfully to attempt to provide adequate educational programs for 
the youth in their schools. 5 Some kind of continuing program of Fcdcra 

» Every serious student of education would do well to read the report of the hearings 

before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 8«th <* n * K *'£*'.' s TAe 
Aid to Education, and such publications as the National Education Association 

Facts on Federal Aid to Schools, Washington, 1948. 
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aid to public education designed to raise the level ol educational op¬ 
portunity in poor states seems unavoidable. In addition, in all states 
more equitable methods of apportioning state funds to localities will 
have to be adopted. 6 The disparities in financial resources among local 
school districts within most states, though less well known than the 
disparities among states, are almost as great. Basic changes will also need 
to be made in the organization ot school districts within states. The or¬ 
ganization and administration of schools by numerous small local districts 
is awkward and uneconomical, and ill-adapted to the task ot maintain¬ 
ing modern secondary schools. In whatever ways these specific changes 
may be effected, the main objective must be to make sure that each 
public authority charged with the maintenance ot secondary schools 
shall have available adequate lunds to make possible adequate educa¬ 
tional programs. Along with this, provision must be made by national, 
state, or local agencies, either through outright grants or through op¬ 
portunities for part-time employment, to assist needy youths to remain 
in school until the completion of their courses. 

An increase in the funds to support public education can make possible 
needed reform and improvement in the educational process itself, in¬ 
cluding the training and selection of able and qualified teachers. A suc¬ 
cessful program ol universal secondary education presumes that each 
student is receiving the kind of secondary education which is good for 
him. This does not mean necessarily that each student must pursue a 
separate and distinct curriculum ol studies. That is manifestly impossible. 
But it does mean that in addition to the common grounding in funda¬ 
mental studies, each student must be given the opportunity to develop 
along some special lines of social and individual competence conforming 
to his special aptitudes and interests. 

I he secondary school must embark upon a comprehensive program of 
curriculum reconstruction, so comprehensive indeed that it is beyond 
the scope of competence of the staff of any one school or school system 
to undertake. Rather, the task should be undertaken on a national scale. 
Io do the basic spade work in devising, preparing, and testing the raw 
materials of the revised curriculum and making them available for adap- 

* Sie limon Covert's hnaming Public Etlucaiion: General Features of a Sans fat loi v 
Suite Plan, Leaflet No. jH, Federal Security Agency. Oftkc of Education, Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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tation and use by individual schools, a special central curriculum agency 
needs to be constituted, recruited from among the best curriculum 
specialists in the various fields and financed out of public funds. 7 Work¬ 
ing effectively, this agency could make available to schools and school 
systems a wealth ol resource materials upon which to draw in changing, 
enlarging, and diversifying their curricula, not haphazardly but in ac¬ 
cordance with the ascertained needs ol their pupils. 

The challenge will be greatest to the small schools which, by reason of 
their more limited resources, may be unable sufficiently to enlarge and 
diversity their offerings. To meet this challenge, small schools may be 
required not only to utilize to the utmost such supplemental educational 
means as radio and motion-picture instruction and extension courses 
offered bv outside agencies or specialists, but also, pending the reorgani¬ 
zation of local school districts into broader administrative units, to ar¬ 
range. in cooperation with schools in other districts, lor the systematic 
exchange of students, so that a youth may be admitted to an appropriate 
curriculum in a school even outside his own district. 

2. I low can the secondary school raise the standards of educational 
achievement for all students? 


Failure to Assure Mastery of Fundamentals. It may seem para¬ 
doxical to place this problem in juxtaposition to the one immediately 
above. Nevertheless, few would deny that this problem exists, and that 
it is important. In the course of the last generation, during which the 
secondary schools have been opened to a vast number of youth, stand¬ 
ards of educational attainment have been seriously reduced. Some may 
argue that the best students in the high school today learn fully as well 
as did the best students formerly. 8 But there is much evidence to sup¬ 
port the conclusion that the large majority of students arc leaving school 
without having mastered either the traditional subjects ol the curricu¬ 
lum. “watered down" as some have been, or the more genuine “funda¬ 
mentals of learning" not necessarily embodied in the traditional sub¬ 
jects, which are requisite for efficient living. 


7 See- Chapter i\. pp. 231 fT. 
h See Philip A. Mover anil Hans C. Gordon. 
Achievement:” Si hoot •!«</ Society, 49:810—12, 
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In the survey of New York State High Schools, Spaulding found that 
“large numbers even of high-school graduates arc seriously deficient in 
the basic fields of learning.” 9 Earlier Briggs presented evidence from 
studies of pupil achievement in mathematics, foreign languages, and 
English to support his contention that “there has been no respectable 
student achievement.” 10 There is no evidence that the situation has 
improved in the last few years. The factual findings arc supported by 
the empirical judgments of college teachers who maintain that entering 
students cannot be depended upon to know the fundamentals ot sub¬ 
jects they studied in the high school, as well as by the testimony ot high- 
school teachers who affirm that many students learn enough merely to 
“get by” and that the standard for “getting by" is not high. 

On psychological grounds as well as in an effort to reduce retardation 
and to increase their holding power, schools have in recent years tended 
increasingly to adopt policies designed to “abolish” failure and to elim¬ 
inate dismissals of students for poor scholarship. A superintendent of 
schools in a Midwestern city has ruled that no pupil be failed in any 
course or grade. One state department of education has ruled that no 
student below the age of twenty-one be excluded from school because 
he fails of promotion. In increasing number, school systems have in¬ 
stituted blanket “no-failure" or “ioo-per-cent-promotion” policies. In 
many schools a student’s retention is, lor the most part, contingent only 
upon good behavior, fairly regular attendance, reasonable industry and— 
his own willingness to remain. A “passing" grade of 70 per cent in every 
subject is certain to assure continuous progress through the school up 
to and including graduation. These policies are not the primary causes, 
but they arc indicative of a general attitude which is neglectful of stand¬ 
ards. 

Two Complementary Ideals. The problem is how to reconcile the 
striving for the ideal of a universal secondary school with the need for 
maintaining respectable standards of achievement. It is a delusion to 
assume that we approach more closely this ideal merely by keeping a 

“Francis T. Spaulding. High School and Life. p. 40, New York, The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, ic)$8. 

Thomas H. Brings, The Great Investment, p. 124, Cambridge. Mass., Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1930. 
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larger number of youth in school, regardless of whether they learn. It is 
essential, of course, that each student in the high school should be en¬ 
couraged and assisted to complete his course of study; but it is equally 
important that a student's retention in school shall result in mastery of 
his courses to the point where the knowledge, skills, and attitudes de¬ 
rived may be used in more effective living. There is no special virtue 
in keeping students in the school if they arc not being educated. 


Raising Standards. Some unfriendly critics have insisted that the 
fault lies in the “misguided sentimentalism" of the prevailing American 
educational philosophies. 11 It is doubtful at this time whether a “hard- 
boiled" poliev of enforcing high standards of achievement as a condition 
of retention in the school would be the wisest solution. In all probability 
such a poliev would serve merely to alienate and drive from the school a 
sizable portion of the student population recently admitted. I he first 
problem is to draw students into the school and to keep them there; the 
second problem, of equal importance, is to establish and maintain de¬ 
fensible standards which students can meet in programs of study suited 
to their educational needs. 

Of course, to the extent that standards can be raised for the students 
now in the school, this should be done immediately. There arc many 
students now in the school capable of much more energetic and success¬ 
ful efforts in learning their school subjects. And all or almost all youth 
are capable of greater exertion and success in some of the studies they 
are now pursuing. This is an immediate challenge to which every teacher, 
as an individual and cooperatively with his colleagues, must address 
himself. In some of the studies, especially the common integrating stud¬ 
ies, the “sights can be raised" aiming at better results of learning. Higher 
standards in health ideals, attitudes, and habits, in good manners, good 
speech, democratic conduct, reading for information and for pleasure, 
appreciation of music and art. good community living, and even in basic 
understandings of nature and science, can be enforced without alienating 
anv portion of the student population, provided harsh methods are no 
employed or disciplinary attitudes reintroduced. The challenge is pn 

>> See, for example. Albert J. Nock. The Theory of Education in the United States. New 
York. H.ircourt, Brace ami Company, 19 S 2 - 
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manly to methods of instruction. These can be directed toward higher 
goals of attainment without restoring the harshness ot the old “disci¬ 
plinary" school. 

But basically the solution to the problem involves curricular reform. 
The school has in recent years lowered its standards principally because 
many newly-admitted students found themselves unable to “pass" sub¬ 
jects of study unsuited to their abilities and unrelated to their real needs. 
The answer which presents itself is to undertake, as promptly and ener¬ 
getically as possible, to prepare and introduce programs and courses of 
study more suited to the varied abilities and needs of the students, in 
which higher standards of performance can reasonably be established 
and enforced. The endeavor to raise standards must accompany or closely 
follow any successful effort to provide richer, more varied, and more ap¬ 
propriate courses of study. 

3 - Io what extent should a sound program of secondary education in¬ 
clude elements of both general and specialized education ? 


General and Specialized Studies Both Needed. There is considerable 
agreement in principle that, if secondary education is to be adequate to 
the varied needs of the large number of students, some provision for a 
measure of specialization within the school's program is essential. 12 The 
problem is to decide the nature and extent of this specialization. What 
constitutes a balanced program of secondary education combining in 
sound proportion the elements of both general and specialized training? 
On that there is no easy agreement. 

A further problem relates to the practical difficulty of introducing 
any considerable measure of specialization into the curriculum of many 
secondary schools. Most of the schools of the nation are small, with 
limited pupil enrollment, teaching staff's, facilities, and equipment. 
Though accepting in principle the need for specialized as well as general 
studies, they find it difficult in practice to oiler anything other than a 
limited, more or less common program. The immediate task here is not 
so much to achieve a precise balance among general and specialized offer- 
12 

-A notable dissemer from this point of view .s II. C. Morrison. See School Com - 
monwealth , Chicago, University ot Chicago Press, 1937. pp. 69-70. 
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ings as it is to effect the introduction, gradual or otherwise, of some 
specialized studies. 


The Core of General Education. Some determination of what shall 
constitute the elements of basic general education has been made em¬ 
pirically, and not without a measure of success. When empirical efforts 
have been supplemented by the more precise techniques of educational 
scientists, results should prove far more fruitful. We need to determine 
with greater precision the ideals, attitudes, knowledge, skills, and modes 
of thinking and behavior which characterize all educated people every¬ 
where. That such a common store of learning is requisite for effective 
social living can hardly be disputed. 

Ideals, knowledge, and modes of behavior conducive to good manners, 
good physical and mental health, a democratic code of behavior, correct 
and effective speech, ability to read understanding^- and with enjoy¬ 
ment, ability to write correctly and effectively enough to meet the 


modest demands of everyday living, understanding of the basic rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship, some knowledge of the organization 
of society and of its recent past, understanding of our economy, under¬ 
standing of number concepts and some skill in computation, apprecia¬ 
tion of common phenomena of nature and of science, competence in the 
use of common tools and machines, effectiveness as consumers, enjoy¬ 
ment of some of the works of the literature, art, and music which are 
the common heritage of mankind, some insight into methods of scien¬ 
tific thinking—these and some others arc basic requirements for all who 
would live effectively in our society, regardless of what sort of individuals 
they are and what additional accomplishments they may possess. In 
general outline, this constitutes the common core of studies which we 
can identify empirically, and for which we have succeeded also, to some 
extent, in developing details. A more precise formulation awaits the use 
of more exact techniques by curriculum specialists. When the results 
are in, we should know much more specifically what the content of the 
program of general education in the high school should be. 

A common core of general education does not presume the use for 
all students, of the same methods or materials of learning. In im 
differences in learning ability as well as in initial interest are a factor 
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which cannot be disregarded. Methods of instruction may be varied 
widely in accordance with the varied learning capacities of students. 
Special aptitudes and interests may be utilized to great advantage in 
teaching the common elements of education. Language, ideals ot demo¬ 
cratic behavior, concepts of man and society, nature and science, even 
appreciation of literature and the arts may best be taught within the 
special context of the student's own experience and in terms meaningful 
to him. 

The Elements of Specialized Education. A determination of the ele¬ 
ments to constitute the specialized portion of the secondary-school pro¬ 
gram is harder to make. In this respect empirical procedures have not 
served as well. In spite of the diversity of course offerings in some schools, 
there is no assurance that the offerings correspond to the actual needs of 
students. Although many of the specialized courses—vocational and 
avocational—seem to be worth-while, some others are unrealistic, trivial, 
or simply misleading to students. A subject the student can “pass” is 
not necessarily the subject he needs: and in many instances students 
have been encouraged to select subjects simply because thev are less 
exacting than others. 

A more successful formulation of the specialized elements in the sec¬ 
ondary-school program presumes the use of more precise techniques of 
experimental curriculum-making. Only when the various possibilities in 
specialized course offerings have been compared and checked against 
the various abilities and needs of youth will it be possible to indicate 
with any degree of accuracy which arc the right courses for the right 
students. As stated previously, the task here indicated is too great foi 
the schools themselves, in terms of the time, energy and resources avail¬ 
able to them for such curricular research and experimentation. The task 
could be better performed by a central curriculum agenev such as that 
previously mentioned, or by regional curriculum research agencies ad¬ 
dressing themselves to the problem of testing the educational efficacy of 
specialized courses, currently in use or newly devised, against the as¬ 
certained abilities and estimated needs of students. 

It must be clearly understood that differentiated and specialized 
studies should not concern themselves only with training for vocational 
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competence. It is true that a large portion of the specialized work in any 
student’s program will be concerned with vocational training or with 
preparation for continued study in higher educational institutions. 
Nevertheless, opportunities should be provided for wholesome culti¬ 
vation and expression of individual differences in reading tastes and 
interests; in appreciation of music and the fine arts, and in creative ac¬ 
tivity in these fields; in sports and physical recreation activities; in rec¬ 
reational activities of an intellectual nature; in special knowledge of na¬ 
ture, science, mathematics, society, or the language arts. It is a mistake 
to classify certain fields of knowledge as being wholly in the realm of 
common integrating education, others in the realm of special education. 
In each field of study, beyond the common essential requirements for 
educated people, there is room for the further development of the stu¬ 
dent as an individual, in accordance with his special propensities and 
interests. 


An Immediate Program. Pending a more precise determination of 
the specialized elements in the program of secondary education, the 
schools can accomplish much by proceeding at once to expand and di¬ 
versify their offerings. On the basis of current crude and imperfect es¬ 
timates of students’ abilities and needs, schools can prepare and intro¬ 
duce new courses, if only in a tentative, experimental way. Courses in 
applied art and design, creative writing, drama and poetry, business oc¬ 
cupations, homemaking, industrial arts, mechanics, and the like may 
not precisely meet the specialized educational needs of all students, but 
they will serve some, and provide a helpful beginning. An effective pro¬ 
gram of guidance can render great assistance in directing students to 
appropriate courses already available. The perfectly well-balanced pro 
gram of common and differentiated studies is an ideal to be sought in the 
future; in the meantime, the schools can extend their offerings by formu¬ 
lating new courses or by introducing courses which have already dem¬ 
onstrated their worth elsewhere. 

The smaller the school, of course, the greater is the handicap under 
which it operates in this respect. To provide any degree of specialization 
among their offerings, some schools need more than ingenuity m curricu¬ 
lum-making: broad administrative reorganization may be required to 
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consolidate school units, make available more funds, and enlarge teach¬ 
ing staffs, plants, and facilities. But by exploring carefully all the possi¬ 
bilities, even the small schools can enlarge and diversify their programs 
somewhat, thereby affording students some opportunities for specialized 
education. 13 

4. To what extent should the secondary school be responsible for preparing 
its students for vocations? 


The Current Situation. Though related to Problem 5, this problem 
by virtue of its importance merits separate consideration. It may be as¬ 
sumed that the American secondary school by this time has accepted in 
principle its responsibility for preparing students, among other objectives, 
for vocational competence. A preponderance of educational theory sup¬ 
ports this view, 14 and even in practice a measure of real progress has been 
achieved in preparing students for useful careers. Since 1917, vocational 
education on the secondary level has been encouraged as a matter of 
national policy and supported out of Federal funds. Over a decade, the 
enrollment of pupils in vocational courses has annually exceeded one 
million. 

Nevertheless, the problem has not yet been faced squarely. Some 
pupils are granted an opportunity to obtain vocational preparation as 
part of their secondary education, but the bulk of the pupils are not. 
Those enrolled in college-preparatory courses who actually intend to 


enter college obtain the preparation they need for their continued pre- 
professional or professional training. Pupils enrolled in specialized voca¬ 
tional high schools or in specialized curricula in comprehensive high 
schools receive systematic vocational training which sometimes, though 
not always, is realistic and effective. But the majority of secondary- 
school students, those enrolled in "academic” or "general” curricula 
who terminate their formal education in the secondary school, do not as a 
rule receive training preparatory for any definite vocation, nor, for that 


13 Scc Francis Spaulding, "The Small Six-Year Secondary School," /nnior-Senior 
High School Clearing House , M 11:469-74, April, 1934. 

4 Notable exceptions are Norman Focrstcr and other “educational humanists." Scc, for 
example, Focrstcr’s The American Suite University. Chapel Mill, N. C., University of 
North Carolina Press. 1037, p. >03 ami elsewhere. Robert M. Hutchins has also criticized 
American education for what he terms its "vocationalism." 
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matter, even vocational guidance. In the New York State survey (and 
there is no reason to assume that the situation is significantly different 
elsewhere), Spaulding reported that 'pupils’ replies to questions about 
their \ocational futures reveal that large numbers of boys and girls on 
the point of leaving school have no vocational plans or have plans which 
are quite out of line with their own demonstrated abilities and with op¬ 
portunities for employment.” 15 


Present Practices Are Inadequate. There is a decided lack of con¬ 
sistency in present practice with regard to providing vocational edu¬ 
cation. Large school systems maintain special vocational high schools 
which oiler vocational training along with the elements of general edu¬ 
cation."’ But even in large cities, as has been said, most students do not 
obtain any such preparation. In small cities, towns, and rural areas, the 
situation is worse. Because of their more limited resources and also be¬ 
cause of reluctance, for various reasons, to break with educational tradi¬ 
tion, schools in such places commonly offer onlv an academic or “gen¬ 
eral preparation. ”\\ hen a school lacks funds to provide both vocational 
education and the courses commonly prescribed for admission to college, 
it will almost invariably prefer to offer the courses prescribed for col¬ 
lege entrance, even though only a small per cent of its pupils go to 
college and a far higher per cent go to work.” 17 

Even specialized vocational high schools, as now constituted, do not 
provide an ideal solution to the problem. In the first place, they often 
overemphasize their vocational training responsibilities and do not give 
sufficient emphasis to the requirements of common integrating educa¬ 
tion nor to specialized avocational interests. Often much of the subject 
matter in the so-called “applied” mathematics or science courses is of a 
trivial or too clementarv nature. This situation, however, is one for 

w 

which the schools cannot primarily be held responsible: the provisions 
of the law under which they operate, governing the grant of Federal 


,s High Sc hool and Life, p. 55, New York, The McGraw-Hill 
1,1 For example, the Hoard of Education of the City of New 
writing) maintains twenty-seven vocational high schools with an 


Book Company, I93 8 - 
York (at the time of 
enrollment exceeding 


50,000. 

17 Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59, Department of Sccondary-Schoo 
Principals, January, 1936, p. 189. 
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funds for vocational education, are rigid in defining tHe allotment ot 
time for shop courses, “applied” courses, and academic work. In the 
second place, some of the vocational training provided is overly con¬ 
cerned with the routine techniques and skills incident to a specific job, 
and the degree ol training provided often exceeds the requirements tor 
entry into an occupation. While many ot the vocational curricula have 
the merit ot attempting to deal squarely with the problem ot preparing 
students to earn a livelihood, the educational program they oiler is 
seriouslv lacking in balance. 


Considerations in Seeking a Solution. It seems an inescapable con¬ 
clusion that secondary schools everywhere must accept more seriously 
and determinedlv than thev have thus far done the dictum that “for 

* 4 

every pupil who is to complete his formal education in that school, each 
secondary school ought to provide a necessary minimum of definite 
preparation lor a vocation.” ls I low this is to be managed cannot be 
answered in an oil hand way. The t.isk is certain to challenge the collective 
intelligence and energies ol the teaching profession, and of the public no 
less. Several things can be stated with a degree of certainty: the process 
leading toward cflective preparation for vocational competence must 
begin prior to the student’s admission to the high school—at least in the 
junior high school, where the pupil’s special capacities, aptitudes, and 
interests must be assessed and to some extent developed: vocational 
guidance must become an intrinsic part of every high-school program; 
in their curricular olTerings, high schools must become willing to spe¬ 
cialize—not narrowly, in terms of specific occupations, but broadly, in 
terms of educational-vocational areas such as agriculture, art. business, 
mechanics, science, and technology, presenting in each specialized cur¬ 
riculum not a small sampling of vocational courses but a comprehensive 
program ot training leading to employment in one of a number of re¬ 
lated occupations; pending the consolidation of small schools, provision 
must be made for limited specialization, with systematic arrangements 
for admitting students to schools outside their districts where suitable 
programs may be available. 

It must be remembered that preparation for vocational competence 

High School and |>. 26*;. 
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does not in all instances presume a special course of vocational training. 
There are still today many occupations on subprofcssional levels for 
which a good general education (including both common and individ¬ 
ually differentiated courses) oflcrs adequate preparation. Students pre¬ 
paring to enter such occupations may well obtain their formal schooling 
through a good program ol general education, provided that they also 
recci\e vocational guidance in terms of their specific needs, and such 
additional vocational orientation as thev may require. 

In any successful resolution ol this problem, it will be necessary to 
ensure that students are not trained beyond the requirements for entry 
into a particular occupation, that a balance is maintained in the pursuit 
ol the several objectives ol secondary education, of which preparation 
lor vocational competence is only one. It is not possible to define pre¬ 
cisely what constitutes a balanced program of education, but certainly 
vocational training should not be provided at the expense ol the large 
core of general education nor at the expense of developing individual 
a vocational interests which characterize each educated person. Perhaps 
the report ol the New York State Regents' Inquiry may once more be 
cited for its wise summation of the extent of the school’s responsibility 
in this matter. “The school’s responsibility to vocationally untried 
young people is to give them a start, not to make them immediately 
ready to compete with experienced workers. Moreover, the school needs 
to recognize that, for beginners, particularly, vocational adaptability 
is likely to be more important than highly specialized skills.” 19 

5. What is a desirable and effective tv or lying relationship between the 
high schools and colleges? 

College Entrance Requirements. For a long time the high school 
has been critical of the restrictive influence ol college entrance require¬ 
ments upon its curriculum. Although this influence is not actually oper¬ 
ative to the extent commonly supposed, there is just basis for the high 
school’s criticism. It is true that in recent years colleges have tended to 
liberalize their admission procedures, in some instances departing sig¬ 
nificantly from the traditional practice of designating specified units of 


10 High School urn/ Life. p. 270. 
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high-school work to he oflered by applicants for admission. 20 But this 
tendency has not yet become widespread; and, so long as traditional 
college admission practices persist, they do work hardship on the high 
school in any comprehensive effort the latter may wish to make to re¬ 
construct its curriculum. 

The argument of the high school may he summed up thus: College 
admission requirements as conventionally formulated in terms of pre¬ 
scribed patterns of subjects have the effect of reducing the high school’s 
freedom to experiment with programs of study for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining which programs offer the best type of secondary education 
for its students. While college admission requirements arc of concern 
only to students in the college-preparatory curriculum, such students, 
too, are entitled to the best secondary education that the school can 
offer. Even for such students, it is argued, the high school is not pri¬ 
marily a college-preparatory institution; it is primarily an institution of 
secondary education with all the functions—in the matter of health, 
personality development, citizenship, education for family living, and 
so forth—which such an institution is obligated to fulfill. The small high 
school is, of course, even more greatly handicapped since, being limited 
in the number of its offerings, it is likely to provide, in the main, an 
academic curriculum for all its students. Therefore not only the college¬ 
entering students but all students, regardless of their special plans and 
needs, are affected by restrictions imposed by the college. 


Position of the College. The case for the college is, to be sure, not 
without merit. The college is interested in ensuring that the entering 
student can profit by what it has to offer. An economical means of olv 
taming this assurance is to require applicants for admission to have com- 

1 tlic college regards as prerequisite to its 

own studies. Another means is through entrance examinations which as- 

Of Somhcrn 3 r P !-f* ° f . ,OWa ’ ,hc ^mvcrMis of Rochester. and the University 

t Southern California do not require that a prescribed pattern of subjects be presented 

^:;T, n hC ntn ' Cr docs no, designate specific required 

tion The n ar<in the upper fourth of their »raduati„ B class without examina- 

thc unncr ^ CrM,y ° f , C ? l,forn,a and ,|K University of Minnesota admit applicants ,n 
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certain the applicant’s achievement in those subjects. Yet another means 
is to admit all high-school graduates and. in the course of the first year, 
to eliminate those who are unqualified to pursue its courses; but this is 
wasteful. In short, the college will argue that it, too, is committed to 
certain educational objectives, and that it is obligated to reject those 
students who do not promise to be successful in meeting these objectives; 
that il the high school undertakes to satisfy the individual needs of its 
students, it should include effective preparation for college among those 
needs. 


Appraising the Two Positions. Though the argument of the college 
is generally valid, there arc flaws in the logic of the admission procedures 
by which this argument is enforced. The college is entitled to make cer¬ 
tain that its entering students have acquired the prerequisite knowledge 
and intellectual skills. It is questionable, however, whether the desired 
knowledge and skills reside only in certain specified high-school subjects. 
It is also questionable whether the usual college entrance examinations 
are concerned only with the knowledge and skills which are actually pre¬ 
requisite to further successful study. The charge is sometimes made that 
colleges are interested not only in ensuring that their entering students 
have mastered the essential prerequisites, but in protecting and per¬ 


petuating a certain type of secondary education. 

On the other hand, the high school must accept responsibility for pre¬ 
paring certain of its students for successful entry into college work. Col- 
l C g CS _ evcn liberal arts colleges—differ in their objectives, and it is the 
responsibility of the high school to guide the student toward the college 
the objectives of which arc most in accord with the student’s aptitudes 
and needs. This responsibility the high school does not always discharge, 
although it is sometimes the parental insistence on selecting a particular 
college which is primarily at fault. The high school is entitled to freedom 
to experiment with its offerings in order to produce the best type of sec¬ 
ondary education possible. To the extent that such freedom is restricted 
by prevailing college admission practices, the latter should be modified. 
Hut in all justice it must be stated that most high schools have not fully 
availed themselves of the measure of latitude for experimentation which 
even prevailing college admission practices allow. 
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An Effective Working Relationship. The way to such a relationship 
has already been marked out by the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education, referred to earlier. 21 The findings of the Study showed con¬ 
clusively that students of widely varying backgrounds ol secondary- 
school preparation, provided they possess the necessary intellectual 
equipment, can successfully pursue college studies. Graduates ot the 
thirty secondary schools participating in the experiment, for whom the 
usual course prescriptions in admission requirements were waived, did 
as well in college as matched students who had satisfied the course pre¬ 
scriptions. Graduates of ’ experimental” schools among the thirty, "in 
which the most marked departures from conventional college-prepara¬ 
tory courses had been made,” did even better. 22 1'he conclusion was that 
“success in the college of liberal arts does not depend upon the study ot 
certain subjects for a certain period ot time in the high school.” 23 

The college desirous of ensuring that its opportunities tor higher edu¬ 
cation are made available only to those applicants who are competent 
to do college work has at its disposal reliable tests lor measuring in¬ 
tellectual power and aptitude for college study. These may be supple¬ 
mented by the use of tests ot achievement in such specialized areas as 
foreign languages. Pest results can be used in conjunction with a detailed 
over-all record, furnished by the high school, ot the applicant's scholastic 
achievement, his social adjustment, his special aptitudes and interests, 
along with any other supplementary evidence ol qualification that the 
high school may submit. To complete the admission procedure, a per¬ 
sonal interview may be included during which assessment can be made 
of the applicant’s social maturity and his purpose in seeking admission 
to college. “If such a plan were adopted generally by the colleges, the 
secondary schools of the United States could go about their business of 
serving all youth more eficctivcly. Uniformity would be neither neces¬ 
sary nor desirable in the work ot the school. . . . The secondarv school 
could then be encouraged to know each student well and to provide ex¬ 
periences most suitable to his development.” 24 

21 See pp. 217 tf. 

Wilfortl M. Aikin, The Story o/ the Eight-Year Study, Vol. 1, New York. Harper and 
Bros., 1942, pp. 11 2-3. 

23 I hid., p. 1 17. 

Ibid., pp. 1 23-4. 
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Under such an arrangement, the high school would be free to experi¬ 
ment with its curriculum so as to make available the best types of sec¬ 
ondary education, but would be faced with the need of submitting the 
results of experimentation to objective appraisal. This need would serve 
to encourage only responsible experimentation, based upon sound reason¬ 
ing and careful preparation. 

6 . How can the secondary school more effectively ensure that its students 
thoroughly acquire the ideals , attitudes , and modes of behavior char¬ 
acteristic of democratic living ? 


Need for Inculcating Democratic Ideals. We cannot successfully 
compete with foreign ideologies (and, whether we like it or not, compete 
with them we must) unless the schools arc successful in inculcating in 
vouth a positive understanding of and love lor the democratic way of 
life. With the passing of time, the problem becomes more critical. The 
pressures and social tensions of our time arc such as to put continuously 
to the test our determination to abide by democratic values and pro¬ 
cedures. It cannot properly be said that the schools have failed in their 
efforts to teach dcmocracv, but the measure of success which they have 
achieved is not sufficient. Democratic convictions in youth must be built 
up so strongly that they will withstand the strain not only ol the fairly 
difficult circumstances of ordinary social living but also of such national 


and world crises as may occur in the future. 

In periods of personal and social stress, the challenge to the democratic 
way of life is greatest. Although antidemocratic attitudes persist among 
the “rich and well-born,” it is a truism that among socially and eco¬ 
nomically underprivileged individuals and groups they fester in most 


dangerous fashion. Similarly, in periods of general social distress anti¬ 
democratic feeling breeds quickly: witness the experience of this coun¬ 
try during the depression of the 1930’$. It is significant that during that 
period, schools found it necessary to resort to such emergency improvisa¬ 
tions as “tolerance campaigns” and to promote with unprecedented 
energy educational efforts to “sell” democracy to the students. 

But it is not only as a form of national protection during times of 
social upheaval that effective education for democracy is essential. The 
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task of ordinary individual and social living in normal times has become 
exceedinglv complicated, and the challenge to the solution of normal 
problems by democratic means has become increasingly serious. The 
need for understanding democracy has been extended from the political 
to the economic and to the whole of the social sphere; and along with 
the need for greater understanding has developed a need tor an emo¬ 
tional, almost a religious, taith in and dev otion to democratic ideals. 


Education for Democracy as an Obligation of the School. 1 he school 
is truly the guardian of democracy to a much greater extent than it is, 
for example, the guardian of health or of morals. Even without the in¬ 
fluence of the school, individuals will not normally and knowingly be¬ 
have in ways inimical to good health; any such activities in which people 
may engage through ignorance or imperfect understanding of conse¬ 
quences can be significantly reduced through public information cam¬ 
paigns, as, for example, the campaign against venereal disease. In the 
sphere of morals, society simply does not tolerate serious lapses from 
approved standards; offenders against moral standards quickly find them¬ 
selves in conflict with the law or in social disfavor with the community. 
But in the matter of democratic conduct, there arc no comparable safe¬ 
guards or compulsions to ensure conformity with approved standards. 
It is true that in a number of instances in recent years laws have been 
enacted to enforce compliance with democratic principles in certain 
fields of human relations (as, for example, anti-discrimination laws in 
employment and education). But these instances are exceptions when 
compared with the numberless social situations in which there are no 
legal safeguards to ensure democratic conduct, in which the only com¬ 
pulsions to behave democratically arc self-imposed by the individual, 
as a result of early training or more mature understanding. Indeed, many 
of the mores of our society, especially those pertaining to leisure-time, 
cultural, and social activities, arc antidemocratic in tendency; some¬ 
times it is only by resisting these mores that individuals can behave in a 
truly democratic manner. The point is that democratic conduct, in all 
but a relatively few situations, cannot be enforced bv legislation but 
must be fostered by education. 

The responsibility of the school is twofold. First, it is to convey to 
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students the meaning of democratic values, ideals, and principles, and 
rheir implications for conduct in the various life situation's. Second, the 
school is obligated to fortify understanding and intellectual acceptance 
of democracy with appropriate supporting emotionalized attitudes so 
that an individual will not only be a devoted adherent of democracy in 
all normal situations but will find it difficult to divest himself of his 
democratic faith even in the face of pressure growing out of personal 
and social crises. 


The School’s Accomplishment. In the time that the school has 
turned its attention to the specific task of educating youth in the mean¬ 
ing of democracy, it has made progress. But understanding democracy, 
not as an abstraction but in its practical everyday social, economic, and 
political implications is not easy. The school has done relatively well in 
teaching political implications, but it has neglected the economic im 
plications and, above all, the pervasive significance of democracy in all 
aspects of social living. Frequently a person who fully believes in um 
versa 1 suffrage fails to understand why all American citizens who qualify 
on grounds of intelligence and character should be equally privileged 
to be admitted to fraternities and social clubs, to the higher profession., 


or to high elective office. 

The second task, to build up strong emotionalized attitudes in sup¬ 
port of the rational acceptance of democracy, the school has not per¬ 
formed as well. Perhaps the motion pictures, in their sometimes over- 
dramatic and sensational fashion have in some instances done this better 
The school has been generally reluctant to teach democracy on any bu 
an intellectual plane. Careful to avoid any suggestion of engaging in 1 
domination, the school has often failed to follow through ,n ,ts teach ng 
to the extent where it could be assured that students have accepted 
democracy not only in their minds but also in the.r hearts. 


What Remains to Be Done. It is true that the problem °f inculcating 
love of democracy deep within the emotional makeup of each rndtv tdua 
difficult than it would be in a totalitarian country seeking sim 
” 7 , i culcate m Its youth its totalitarian doctrines. Dictatorships 
have been ruthless in exploiting their schools as instruments of the state 
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and in subverting education to the ends of propaganda. Such misuse of 
education is unthinkable in a democratic nation seeking to inculcate in 
its children, through legitimate educational processes, devotion to 
democratic ideals and principles. But. in the final analysis, this nation 
has fully as great and lasting (if not greater and more lasting) a commit¬ 
ment to the democratic wav of life as anv totalitarian country has to its 

# # w 

special ideology; the nation is vitally concerned that its youth shall 
learn to favor and accept the democratic way of lite, to the exclusion of 
all others. The purpose ot education, it it is at all viewed pragmatically, 
is to change behavior; in this case, to ensure that behavior conforms to 
the values and ideals ot democracy. A coldly reasoned presentation of 
the meaning ot democracy, lacking emotional content and appeal, is 
ineffectual in establishing lasting modes of democratic behavior. It 
seems unavoidable that, as a concomitant to the understanding, there 
must be formed strong emotionalized attitudes favorable to the cause 
of democracv, above all other causes. 

In this phase of the school’s program, effective methods of instruction 
must be devised which will succeed in making democratic principles not 
only understood but satisfying and desirable above all others. It will be 
necessary, of course, to avoid the crude and harmful devices of propa¬ 
ganda and indoctrination. It should be possible to cultivate a love of 
democracy without resorting to distortions of the truth, exaggerated 
nationalistic appeals, or infringement of the right of expression or free¬ 
dom of thought and inquiry. With respect to the latter, there are numer¬ 
ous controversial issues regarding which differences of opinion, based on 
sound information, should not only be tolerated but stimulated and 
encouraged. Nothing in this discussion is intended to suggest that the 
school is justified in promoting any special point of view of its own with 
regard to issues that arc, within adult society itself, distinctly contro¬ 
versial. It is only the socially approved and accepted ideals of society, 

of which there arc many, that the school should endeavor to persuade 
students to accept. 

Finally, the process of educating students in democratic values and 
principles will not be complete until the school has succeeded in in¬ 
corporating them in the students’ daily conduct, in school and out. This 
is the final goal in teaching democracy, and the mark of its success. On 
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the basis of the principles which have been taught and the attitudes 
which have been established, the student must be helped to analyze his 
own habitual as well as rational and reflective conduct, and so to modify 
and reconstruct his behavior as to make it more consistently in accord 
with democratic values and ideals. 


y. Ho tv can the secondary school effectively employ guidance as a means 
of furthering its educational program? 


Status of Guidance in the Schools. Every school offers guidance in 
some areas of education, whether in matters of health, social adjustment, 
selection of studies, or preparation for a vocation. Some schools afford 
a larger number of guidance services than do others. Relatively few 
schools, however, offer a comprehensive program of guidance services 
which minister effectively to the students’ needs for guidance in all es¬ 
sential areas. The organization of guidance services has, in general, 
not kept pace with the growth in complexity of the secondary school. 
In experimental and in clinical work, great progress has been made in 
the development of guidance processes and materials; in the application 
of these processes and materials to the practical school situation, prog¬ 
ress has been much less rapid. At the moment, the need is to reduce this 
lag, and to proceed with somewhat greater alacrity to expand the current 
ancc activities in every school into comprehensive and well-balanced 

programs. 



Considerations in Planning a Guidance Program. It should seem 
clear that a school’s guidance program should correspond in scope to 
the school’s program of educational activities, curricular and extra¬ 
curricular. The secondary school needs to provide guidance services 
designed as far as possible to assist students in problems of health and 
personal development, problems of social adjustment and school and 
community citizenship, problems involved in formulating programs o 
study and selecting courses, problems related to selecting and preparing 
for vocational careers, problems involved in making the most e ecti\c 
use of extracurricular activities and other informal educational oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by the school and by the community, and special pro - 
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lcms incident to the transition from adolescence to adulthood or to any 
unexpected personal or educational crisis that may arise. 

The willingness of teachers to assist students with some of their prob¬ 
lems as they arise docs not constitute a guidance program. Guidance 
services should be provided not haphazardly but systematically, and 
should be so organized that they arc coordinated with respect to each 
other and can be administered economically and efficiently. The pro¬ 
gram must be not only extensive, but well balanced; tor example, voca¬ 
tional guidance, while it is important, should not be permitted to dom¬ 
inate the program at the expense ot guidance in health, citizenship, or 
the intelligent use of leisure time. An individual student may require 
more ol one type ot guidance than of another; but the guidance program 
of the school must be so constructed that it will be adequate for the 
varied guidance needs of all students. 

An effective program of guidance services docs not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose elaborate guidance machinery; the most important requirement 
is an able, trained, conscientious group of counselors. The premium is 
not so much upon the availability of a costly array of specialized coun¬ 
seling talent as upon the judicious use of personnel on the teaching stall' 
and upon a wise delimitation and assignment of functions. A few spe¬ 
cialists are, of course, needed—the physician, the psychologist, the 
trained nurse, the social case worker, the specialist in the use of tests and 
guidance techniques. Except in schools of sufficient size, however, these 
need not be on full-time assignment in any one school. Guidance func¬ 
tions which call for specialized professional competence—problems in¬ 
volving medical or psychological guidance—should be referred to the 
specialists. Other guidance functions can be effectively discharged by 
selected members of the staff detailed for part-time duty in guidance 
prov ided that the responsibilities are carefully defined and apportioned 
so as to avoid either overlapping and duplication or excessive splintering, 
and provided that the program is under the direction of an experienced 
person charged with coordinating its various features and with main¬ 
taining its integrity and balance. In a small school the problem is rela¬ 
tively more simple. One or two persons, relieved of part of their teach¬ 
ing duties, can handle all but the specialized problems. Next in impor¬ 
tance to able and conscientious counseling personnel is the maintenance 
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of a thorough and efficient system of records. Effective guidance is 
almost as much dependent upon the painstaking preparation of records 
and their orderly arrangement within a functional system of record¬ 
keeping as it is upon the sound judgment and advice of individual coun¬ 
selors. 

Dangers to Be Avoided. Perhaps a few words of caution may not be 
out of place. There is a discernible tendency among some guidance 
workers, especially those not directly engaged in guidance on the prac¬ 
tical or operational level, to regard guidance as an even broader and 
more inclusive activity than it really is. Guidance is not synonymous 
with education, nor is it a substitute for education. Guidance is not an 
end in itself, but a means of assisting in the realization of stated educa¬ 
tional ends. There is no "philosophy" or "objectives” of guidance as 
such; the "philosophy” and "objectives” are derived from the philos¬ 
ophy and objectives of education. Guidance serves a very important 
role in the school, but this role is entirely instrumental: it is to serve 
both the student and the teacher in making possible better attainment 
of the school’s objectives. It is important also that the special interests 
of guidance workers in one type of guidance or another not be permitted 
to unbalance the program of essential guidance services in the school. 

Another source of possible danger is in the popular tendency to over¬ 
estimate the predictive function of the guidance process and especially 
the predictive efficacy of aptitude tests. Professional guidance specialists 
are constantly striving to change this popular attitude, but it persists. 
Parents arc especially eager to capitalize upon any short cuts toward 
determining fields of study or occupation which promise future success 
for their children, and frequently press for more pointed and specific 
recommendations of promising educational or vocational objectives than 
are justified by the facts. Laymen are also inclined to place greater faith 
in the results' of aptitude testing than are professional guidance spe¬ 
cialists. Counselors are not fortune-tellers; nor are aptitude tests crysta 
balls. Guidance is most sound when it seeks, on the basis of all ascer¬ 
tainable evidence, to direct an individual into a broad educational or 
vocational area where, by continued exploration of his capacities, apti¬ 
tudes, and interests, he may further delimit and eventually pinpoint 
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his objectives. Similarly, the guidance process is most valid when, as 
part of the total effort to obtain all available evidence pertaining to a 
person’s capacities, aptitudes, and interests, it knowingly employs apti¬ 
tude tests as one means of securing information. Properly used, aptitude 
tests may supplement the information concerning an individual ob¬ 
tained from all available sources regarding his personal and family his¬ 
tory, his health history, the record of his educational, vocational, and 
avocational achievement, his special problems, plans for the future, and 
so forth. 25 In the final analysis, however, a student’s record of achieve- 
ment in school or on a job is, if pertinent, a more reliable index than a 
score on an aptitude test; and the evidence of actual experience is far 
more reliable than a score on a personality, interest, or attitude in¬ 
ventory. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A VISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


“Where there is no vision,” said a prophet many centuries ago, “the 
people perish.” Where there arc not many visions, all implying ideals 
and hopes, there can be only a progress that is slow, random, and un¬ 
certain. Where an individual has no vision to which, like a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night, he can lift up his eyes in hope and 
aspiration, his work must be dull in its meaningless direction by others, 
or irritatingly fragementary as he glimpses small things to be done and 
never knows to what remote ends they may lead. More than anything 
else in this pause of an unprecedented popularization of education, we 
need a vision of what we hope for the future. It cannot be expected that 
the vision of any one person will satisfy all. We need the expression of 
many visions in order that from them all we can combine their best 
features into one, and unitedly work with directed intelligence toward 


its achievement. . 

A vision is not a prophecy. But, like a prophecy, it should begin with 

a definite knowledge of as many as possible of the factors involved, with 

an evaluation of their worth, as well as of their potency. A prophecy is 

an expression of judgment of the inevitable results of their combination. 

A vision is an expression of what might be; of what by idealism, hope, 

and hard work may be brought to realization. Which of all the facts that 


we know arc basically important? 

Our science of education in this generation has been characterized 
bv its search for facts, a search sometimes purposeless in intent and in¬ 
significant in result. Facts have meaning as they are related to a pro- 
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gram, a program leading to an envisaged goal and based on a sound social 
philosophy. And it is precisely in that respect that the secondary school is 
weak, has been weak, in fact, since the day when the first Latin grammar 
school opened its doors. The science ot education that we have been at¬ 
tempting to promote, thoughoften prostituted by those who have learned 
only fragmentary elements, is important, ot course, and must be advanced 
far beyond its present achievements. But there can be no truly effective 
science of education without a foundation in philosophy, a systematic 
ordering of faiths and hopes and aspirations. Lacking this, the multitude 
of collected facts has created complacency and confusion, perhaps, as 
much as it has helped. Some ot the most important facts have been an¬ 
nounced with muffled voices, or when shouted aloud have failed of sie- 

O 

nificance because not related in the public mind to a general scheme of 
things. It can hardly be denied that "educators” have produced more 

"facts” and done less with them than any other bodv of men that com- 

» * 

pose a profession. 

Some facts out of which prophecy might grow and out of which vision 
might blossom are the following: 


1. Lac\of a fundamental guiding philosophy. At no time, from the 
beginning to the present, has secondary education been guided by a 
consistent fundamental philosophy. The history of American secondary 
education has been chiefly a history of tradition modified slowly and 
usually by factors other than a clear vision of what it should contribute 
to the social order. There have been significant changes, but these 
changes have been induced by social events rather than effected in 
accordance with a clearly conceived plan. In recent years, there have 
been efforts at fundamental thinking, but even much of this has been 
incomplete and expressed in undefined general terms, such as "service 
lor church and state,” “the real business of living,” "culture,” and 


citizenship terms that always need analysis and definition to prevent 
their being lost in the practices of tradition, and subsequently neglected. 
Much incomplete and shallow thinking today is finding expression in 
undefined catchwords that stimulate the venturesome to follow an 
ignis fatuus with mischievous results. Such fundamental thinking as is 
needed in our complex and rapidly changing world is simply too big a 
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task for any one man or for any small group of men who attempt to do 
it at odd times, men who are primarily engaged in other tasks, an at¬ 
tempt such as has characterized all our professional committees. As im¬ 
portant as the formulation of fundamental philosophy itself is the need 
for agreement on its acceptance and application in practice. 


2. Acceptance of tradition. Although the secondary school today is 
characterized by many specific departures from tradition, it may be 
said that by and large the influence of tradition is still very great. This 
is evident in teaching, in school administration, and in the thinking of 
the public. Many innovations have been tacked on to the traditional 
program, without disturbing it very much. The extracurricular activi¬ 
ties, superficial though many of them are, have had to “bootleg” their 
innovations, as Bagley has said, into the program. Any proposal for 
radical reform meets the hostility of the great majority of those who are 
vaguely satisfied with the status quo. This phenomenon will last until 
the inadequacy and waste of the common program is measured against 
a vision of convincing superiority. 


j. Faith in education. The American people have a transcendent 
faith in education. Although based on no demonstrated facts as regards 
the traditional program of the secondary and higher schools, this faith 
has hardly been shaken by arguments or revelations of failure. Lacking a 
foundation in facts or in a fully thought-out and approved philosophy, it 
can be termed a fetish. But whether faith or fetish, it has supported 
with a relative generosity, and even enthusiasm, opportunities for school¬ 
ing unknown in any other nation or time. Developed by evangelical 
propaganda it is a part of the democratic dream that every child must 
have his chance. It is a tragedy that the administration has not been 
such as to make this dream come true for the majority of youths. Faith 
or fetish, it can be counted on for long years to come to support any 
program, even a poor one. What a challenge to educators to create a 
vision and, sharing it with the people, make their fetish a sound and 

stirring faith! 

q. Unparalleled machinery of education. This fetish has in a relatively 
short time helped to produce a machinery of education unparallele 
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elsewhere in the world. The facts arc too well known to need recounting: 
ingenious organizations that permit youth even in remote regions to 
have a chance at traditional advanced studies and to a lesser degree at 
others oi a utilitarian nature; buildings and equipment that are eminent 
in every community when compared with the average home; an en¬ 
rollment ol six or more million young persons, two-thirds of all in 
the appropriate age group. New and vast capital outlays are being 
planned to build new school structures and to rehabilitate those neg¬ 
lected during the depression and war years. But the fact remains that 
the physical plants and facilities and the elaborate school organizations 
have not been put to the best possible use. In the years to come the 
wealth ot money and professional resourcefulness available to the school 
should be utilized for intrinsic educational improvement rather than 
for showy display and educational “window-dressing.” 


5. Standardization. When one contemplates the diversity of our 
magnificent country, including Alaska and the far-flung dependencies, 
it is remarkable that the secondary schools are so thoroughly standard¬ 
ized. It can hardly be assumed that the needs of all youth in all our high 
schools—in Sulu, Guam, Santa Barbara, Natchitoches, Abilene, Chicago, 
Mount Mariah, Mobile, and Montclair—are so nearly the same as our 
standards seem to indicate. To a large extent the official standardization 
has been in physical matters, but recognition ot incompetence to make 
radical adjustments of studies and instruction to varying needs has al¬ 
most everywhere led to a standardization of educative materials and 
methods as well. Depressing as this phenomenon may be when viewed 
in the light of needs, it promises a facilitation of adjustments when the 
best minds have formulated a better program. 


(>. Advances in secondary education. It must not be thought that 
there have been no advances in secondary education itself, as contrasted 
with its machinery. The facts arc far otherwise. Although there is a 
significant failure to provide lor the vast ranges of heterogeneity in in¬ 
tellectual ability, in interests, and in needs, the selection and organiza¬ 
tion oi materials in subjects old and new have vastly improved. For the 
most part, secondary schools are happy places, and youth endures what 
he cannot understand or docs not need that he may share the happiness 
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and enjoy other activities that he considers privileges. Except in some 
village schools, in marked contrast with those rural or urban, discipline 
has ceased to be a problem. The deportment of youth in school is on the 
whole better, far better, than that of youth or of adults without its 
precincts. Other notable advances have been in the development of new 
subjects such as general science and general mathematics; in attempts 
to make the social studies prepare youth for life; in transforming music 
and art from unrespcctcd requirements to a highly respectable privilege; 
in adding commercial studies, home economics courses, consumer edu¬ 
cation, and vocational subjects; in raising health and physical education 
to a new level of dignity; in vastly extending, often through extra¬ 
curricular activities, the field with which education is concerned; and 
in improved methods of teaching. All this will make for a greater re¬ 
ceptivity of any program that is developed to realize a promising vision. 
Satisfaction from minor successes creates an appetite for larger ones. 

7. Enrollment. Mention has been made of the vast numbers enrolled 
in our secondary schools. Not only is the number impressive in its in¬ 
comprehensible size; in comparison with the enrollment by the sec¬ 
ondary schools of any other nation, it is stupendous. We can take great 
pride in having accomplished what no other people have even dared 
hope to accomplish. In fact, Europeans generally deprecate our expan¬ 
sion as undesirable. But, professing an ideal to provide an appropriate 
secondary education for all of our youth, we have provided opportunity 
of some sort, whether appropriate or not, for two-thirds of them. What 
of the remaining one-third? We arc so prone to dwell with pride on one 
side of the picture that we all but forget the gloomy reverse. It is not a 
realization of democracy when one youth out of two fails to complete 
the high-school course of study. 

If the elimination were the result of an intelligent program of selec¬ 
tion, the situation would not be so bad. But every informed student ol 
carefully ascertained facts knows that those youth eliminated from sec¬ 
ondary schools include many of superior natural abilities—many, in¬ 
deed, who have been too intelligent and too independent to continue 
drudgery at tasks the value of which they could not be made to realize. 
The continuance of too many in meaningless drudgery is cause y a 
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docility that docs not promise well for future success, by desire for social 
privileges and happiness, by sharing in the general fetish that somehow 
this vague thing called education will make for personal good, and by an 
unwillingness or a lack of opportunity to launch upon remunerative 
work. All youths, whether in school or not, will soon be citizens, better 
or worse for what they have been taught or for what they have not been 
taught. Democracy cannot afford to neglect any one of them, whatever 
his native endowments. The fact that so manv are alreadv in secondary 
schools makes easier the challenge to get them all in—and to provide 
appropriately for that advancement which enables them to better them¬ 
selves and to better society in general. 

8 . individual differences. The facts of individual differences, whether 
caused by inheritance or by environment, arc better known than pro¬ 
vided for by diversified programs. Scientific studies have proved time 
after time what common sense should previously have made evident, 
but because of the fetish did not, that children arc born different and 
that experiences intensify many of the differences. No education in the 
past ever succeeded in making students wholly alike, and fortunately 
no education in the future ever will do so. The world has need of dif¬ 
ferences, and, so that the best in each youth shall be developed, educa¬ 
tion above the common elementary foundation must be as varied in its 
possibilities as natural man is. This principle is generally recognized and 
by the profession generally accepted. But for three reasons it is not 
sufficiently put into practice. Tradition claims so much for its familiar 
subjects that there is little time left for the new. Not knowing exactly 
what is suitable for individual needs, the profession is timorous about 
adventuring. And differentiation is costly. In a small organization, such 
as we have in three-fifths of our secondary schools, it is simplv impossible. 

The significance of this fact is tremendous. Its implications are far- 
rcaching. 

9 * A psychology. Beginning with this century, psychology has 
been remade. In face of facts that should have been obvious to any un¬ 
prejudiced observer, our fathers believed that the mind was made up 
ol faculties" of memory, judgment, imagination, and the like, and that 
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these “faculties” could be trained so that they would have general 
application to any need whatever. It was a comforting faith and greatly 
simplified the problem of education. The only trouble is that it simply is 
not true. Psychologists have abundantly disproved it; every educator 
professes to disbelieve it; but implicitly it still underlies much of our 
current practice. Our fathers also believed that we should “discipline” 
the mind by giving it meaningless and disagreeable tasks, the perform¬ 
ance of which would somehow miraculously strengthen the character. 
Psychologists have abundantly disproved this, too. Evidence that no 
one really believes it is found in the fact that no sane person himself 
undertakes such tasks for strengthening his own character or sweetening 
his own disposition. But how interminably we prescribe such “disci¬ 
pline” for youth, who profit from it no more than we have done in the 
past or will in the future! Along with these two changes in psychology 
there has developed a new philosophy, a philosophy emphasizing social 
obligations no less than individual rights, a philosophy at the same time 
pragmatic, holding that nothing that fails to make a difference is of any 
importance whatever. The new psychology and the new philosophy are 
not yet consistently part of our educational practices. They must be. 


m. Faith lost in subject matter. Partly as a result of the impossibility 
of making the curricular adjustments that arc obviously needed, partly 
because of recurrent and resounding criticisms from those who find it 
easier to be destructive than to build up a new program, many teachers 
have lost faith in the efficacy of the very subjects that they profess to 
teach. This is one of the most tragic and discouraging facts that affect 
secondary education. How can a person teach with enthusiasm and effec¬ 
tiveness any unit of a subject in the efficacy of which he docs not have 
complete faith? A lack of confidence results in small and decreasing 
knowledge, in perfunctory teaching, and in meaningless drudgery that 

controverts values. 

,, Achievements. For this and for several other reasons the students 
in our secondary schools understand, learn, retain, and use little of what 
the curriculum plans. By any reasonable criterion the investment by the 
public in our secondary education has failed to pay academic and social 
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dividends that justify the huge expenditures of time, cflort, and money. 
Inappropriate offerings make inevitable small accomplishment by those 
naturally incompetent for the traditional academic achievement, and 
the admission, encouragement, or compulsion of such pupils to pursue 
these subjects interferes with the progress of those who by natural and 
environmental gilts might be expected to attain significant accomplish¬ 
ments. Students most academically giltcd are now most sevcrelv handi¬ 
capped. Others in a hopeless struggle with what is inappropriate to their 
talents arc achieving little that contributes to their own advancement 
or to that of society. It is difficult to emphasize this fact for the great 
majority of our youth and at the same time to recognize the eminent 
success for the small minority who in the best schools find the oppor¬ 
tunity for achieving the peculiar success that should be common to all. 
In the success of this minority is the beacon that should lead the profes¬ 
sion to make secondary education the most potent factor in preserving 
and advancing our democracy. The small, the pitiably small, accomplish¬ 
ment of the majority of our pupils is a well-established fact. Though 
perhaps an inevitable concomitant of an attempt rapidly to provide a 

r 'll 1, it is discouraging; but even more discourag¬ 
ing is the complacency with which the repeatedly published fact has 
been received. Perhaps this complacency is only because we do not know 

what to do. Perhaps we merely await leadership to advance out of the 
wilderness. 

12. Teachers. With the rapid development of the number of enroll¬ 
ment of secondary schools we have not been able to recruit and ade¬ 
quately train a body of competent teachers. It would have been difficult 
under any circumstances until recent years to prepare each decade al¬ 
most as many new teachers as there were experienced ones in service, 
but when the complexity of the student body steadily increased and the 
purposes of secondary education steadily became more confused, it was 
impossible. Attributing high praise to the top fraction, perhaps one- 
tenth, and generous credit to perhaps five-tenths more, the brutal fact 
is that approximately half our high school teachers arc below, many of 
them far below, the standards that should reasonably be required. While 
training in methods of teaching and in the other appurtenant subjects 
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of education is important, it can never take the place of thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the subjects to be taught. It should supplement rather than sup¬ 
plant. Our teachers are relatively strong in method, but limited and 
weak in knowledge. 1 oo few of them in the academic fields exemplify the 
culture that liberal education should develop; too many are satisfied with 
the dangerously little learning that they have acquired in college courses, 
without at the same time acquiring an insatiable appetite that leads 
them ever onward in learning and in the enjoyment of learning. The pub¬ 
lic is largely to blame, for it has judged personality more than scholarship 
and effective inculcation of culture. Whatever the large program for 
the future of secondary education, it should begin in our colleges for 
teachers with a better training, adequately founded on knowledge and 
a love of knowledge. 


/?. Expectation of miracles. Finally, there is everywhere, among the 
profession no less than among the public, an expectation of miracles. 
Although the fetish of education, however it be defined and however 
small its accomplishments in making its products more socially and in¬ 
tellectually effective, is dominant, there is a widespread suspicion that 
all is not as it should be in our secondary schools. Evidence of defects is 
hospitably heard, but little is subsequently done to remedy them. There 
is generally a feeling that some one panacea will be found, some single 
act that will remedy all defects and set us on the highroad to educational 
prosperity. This sentiment, it may be noted, is not peculiar to the field 
of education; needless to say, there is no such panacea, nor will there 
ever be, in education or in economics. So long as we look for a miracle 
that will overnight give us a full-fledged and permanent program for 
effectiveness, just so long we shall endure inefficiency, squander vast 
sums of money and infinite possibilities of youth, and fall back in vain 
satisfaction with the fetish. We need a vision that will disturb our com¬ 
placency, stimulate us to action, and direct the unending efforts to¬ 
ward educational betterment. 

These arc not all the facts that are known about secondary education 
today; they arc not the ones that have been most emphasized in our 
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professional literature. But they are important facts that must be taken 
into consideration in understanding the present or in prophesying the 
future. From them any vision ot what may be must grow. 

Secondary education may continue much in the way it is going, much 
in the way it has gone in the past, relying on the popular fetish tor sup¬ 
port, largely following tradition, making changes here and there, mostly 
on an empirical basis. This is a precarious expectation, however, tor the 
fetish is too much based on scntimcntalitv and on economic affluence 

w 

to continue to endure in its present strength. But there is a vision of 

much more that secondary education can do. 

* 

Secondary Education Must Be Important. The new secondary edu¬ 
cation will, first of all, be based on a general recognition by the public 
that it is really important, that it is vitally important—not something 
to be financed with hoped-for but never carefully or accurately audited 
results, but a wise investment made bv society so that each individual 
shall become better able and better disposed to contribute to social wel¬ 
fare and advancement. Secondary education will be of assured impor¬ 
tance to the individual so that he may be of assured importance 
to his fellow men. No longer will application to any studies that may 
be elected or assigned, regardless of their promise of ultimate social 
worth, be encouraged or permitted; no longer will mere attendance at 
school be desired by youth or considered laudable by the public. Re¬ 
sults will be as carefully evaluated as those from any other investment, 
and a careful audit, difficult as it may be, will be demanded. A realiza¬ 
tion of the importance of education is not general at the present time. 
When it actually comes to the leaders of society it will be no more diffi¬ 
cult for them by intelligent and industrious evangelieism to spread it 
convincingly to the public at large than it was one or two generations 
ago to spread the popular sentiment for schools. Fetish will then be¬ 
come intelligent faith, and education will hold a supreme place in the 
public estimation. It is the most important instrument, almost the sole 
instrument, that democracy has for remolding civilization nearer to the 
heart’s desire, and for providing that essential in a democracy, an in¬ 
tegration of the people by the general acceptance of social ideals. 
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The vision reveals a general realization, too, that effective education 
cannot be divorced from large social aims. Mere learning, even in tra¬ 
ditional and venerated fields, will never be confused with education. 
Knowledge, accurate and extended, is essential, not for itself but for 
the eflective accomplishment that society needs. We have too long de¬ 
luded ourselves with a belief that a little learning, an inexact smattering 
hazily acquired and rapidly forgotten, is education. Effective education 
will grow from large social aims, and constantly contribute to their 
advancement in idealism. Much of the uncertainty and confusion of 
educational leaders, present and past, is due to the fact that society 
has not clearly formulated its ideals, that a sufficient majority of men 
and women have not even thought about them seriously enough to be¬ 
gin agreement on what they want society to be. “Unless we can agree 
in what the values of life are,” writes a historian and critic, “we clearly 
have no goal in education, and if we have no goal, the discussion of 
methods is mcrclv futile.” 1 

When an educator with advanced ideals attempts to share them with 
his students in such a way that thev actually affect conduct, there is 
nearlv alwavs some conventionalist who vocalizes his resentment effee- 
lively enough to discourage and to thwart. It will always be so until 
society has set its formal approval on ideals that it wishes the new genera¬ 
tion to achieve. No wonder that the educator, dependent for his job on 
“giving satisfaction,” hesitates to endanger it by disturbing protestants, 
who though a minority can be active and effective, while a complacent 
majority fail to think or are too little disturbed to act in his defense. No 
wonder that so many members of the profession tend to divorce them¬ 
selves from real participation in life and become academic ladies of 
Shalott. No wonder that they bury themselves in books, attempting to 
popularize and perpetuate outworn traditions. The teacher cannot under 
present conditions justly be criticized for failure in the classroom to run 
ahead of society. As a matter of fact he has no right to teach conduct 
ideals that the employing society has not previously approved. In the 
new day society, through its leaders, will have formulated its ideals and 
then will demand that the schools teach them for effective realization. 


1 James Truslow Adams, 


The Epic of America , Boston, Little, Brown ami Company, 


193 1 * P- 4 ° 7 - 
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Secondary Education Must Be Comprehensive. The new secondary 
education will be much more comprehensive than the traditional. There 
is no real contest, as some have argued with more bitter prejudice than 
sweet reasonableness, between the old and the new materials ot instruc¬ 
tion. Flexner has tersely and soundly said that “nothing should be un¬ 
proved.” The test of fitness will be not tradition, not the practice of 
different people in different environments, but the probable contribu¬ 
tion to the ideals that our socictv seeks for itself in the future of national 
hope. The changed and still changing mores of our people: appreciation 
of the importance of the emotions, the attitudes, and the prejudices in 
social living; myriads of inventions that have brought conveniences and 
luxuries and abundance of production while at the same time to some 
extent producing a unification of the nation and an intimate interde¬ 
pendence of all its people in all its sections; the extended infanev of 
youth and the enlarged leisure time of adults—all these and other 
phenomena emphasize that many new elements are demanded in the new 
curriculum. Nothing is good or bad because it is new or old; everything 
must be proved by its probable contribution to a higher, happier life. 
Now that the machinery of adequate and more than adequate material 
production is assured, the schools must more than ever concern them¬ 
selves with education for leisure. To ensure that it be well used, youth 
must learn the joys in the exercise of the intellect as well as the less 
permanently satisfying pleasures in the exercise of the body. Education 
for leisure in the new day will take its place, not as an ineffective tradi¬ 
tion or as a dilettant novelty, along with education for practical or 
material utility. All the evidence goes to convince that in the new pro¬ 
gram the materials of instruction will be vastly expanded to achieve the 
ideals of the new life, and that all agencies for education, formal or in¬ 
formal, will be coordinated and controlled. 


There will be no contest, as there now is, between the materially 
utilitarian and the cultural education. Society will assuredly provide 
for vocational training, probably on higher age levels than at present, 
and certainly more variously and more adequately. But along with the 
training for varied vocations there will be far greater emphasis on a 
liberal education for all. each according to his capacity, but something 
of assured effectiveness for everyone. By liberal education is meant the 
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initiating of intellectual interests and developing those that are manifest 
so that they are strong enough to continue growth by activity long 
after the school's compulsions cease. The increasing leisure of man cannot 
be satisfactorily filled with physical and social games, music, and the 
movies. The new education will assuredlv find it desirable and necessarv 

J ¥ 

to convince youth that the greatest and most enduring pleasures of man 
come from the exercise of the intellect. The materials ordinarily as¬ 
sociated with culture have proved their supreme value for some types 
of intellect; for other types new materials from the new world will be 
discovered and used. 


Secondary Education Must Be Planned. In marked contrast with the 
present, the near future will enter upon an extensive program of com¬ 
prehensive planning. Instead of small units, often as small as a local 
school, being left free to do as they please, which usually means follow¬ 
ing outworn tradition or imitating hopefully some equally hopeful but 
incompletely considered novelty, society will utilize its best minds to 
plan the outlines of the whole educational program. This it will find 
to be no part-time job. Educators, philosophers, sociologists, economists, 
and others of learning, wisdom, and wide experience will be set upon a 
continuous and unending labor. Costly though it might seem, such a 
group working in the service of the whole nation would be more eco¬ 
nomical than hundreds or thousands of less competent groups working 
less effectively, and rcpctitiously, at the present time. The general plan 


produced and continually modified by this central planning group, 
being a mere outline indicating the hierarchies of aims, will indicate the 
desirable and necessary researches, and will leave freedom to all units 
for adaptation to local needs and for the exercise of ingenuity in ar¬ 
rangement and presentation. The problems of articulation, so pressing 
and so inadequately attacked at the present time, will of necessity be 
solved in a plan for the whole structure of education. Although there 
will be stages, roughly corresponding to elementary or foundational, 
exploratory and directive, and higher or specializing, education, organi¬ 
zation will be logical and functional for the whole program, not, as is so 
often the case with those of no vision, a dead end in itself. 

This central planning commission, competent in character and con- 
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tinuous in its professional labors, will find and frankly face all the issues 
that now exist or will develop in theory and in practice. To decide 
issues the commission will formulate working definitions for the common 
important terms that are now bandied back and forth with little agree¬ 
ment as to what they mean. “Democracy,” “culture,” and “education” 

* * 

itself are convincing illustrations of terms that need working definitions. 
A term will be made to mean something that can intelligently be sought 
rather than something of indefinite and varying significance that makes 
cooperative and effective effort impossible. Such pragmatic decisions 
and definitions cannot be arbitrarily or finally made. Tentatively pro¬ 
posed, they will be submitted for general consideration; and then, 
modified to working form, they will be popularized for universal use 
and direction. 


Secondary Education Must Be for All Youth. The vision reveals 
that education beyond the fundamental will be provided for all normal 
youth, an education varying so that it will be appropriate to the abilities, 
interests, and probable needs of each individual, and continued until 
the law of diminishing returns makes wise its termination. This is es¬ 
sential in a democracy. It has been conclusively decided that our nation 
cannot exist half slave and half free. The future will decide that de¬ 


mocracy cannot succeed half neglected in ignorance and half exposed 
to book learning. The equality of the suffrage must be safeguarded by 
an equality of preparatory education. The disgraceful breakdown in 
many phases of government, especially municipal, is to the largest extent 
due to the mischievous assumption that judgment without adequate 
knowledge will be wise. The future will provide an education that pre¬ 
pares every citizen to cast intelligently the vote that is his right in a 
democracy. 

Essential in a democracy, too, is the guarantee that every individual 
shall have an equal opportunity to advance his own talents for the good 
of society. As Dean Russell once epigrammatically wrote, “Identity of 
opportunity can never be equality of opportunity.” As diverse as are 
the major differences in abilities, aptitudes, interests, and probable 
needs of individuals, so diverse will be the offerings of secondary educa¬ 
tion. The practical difficulties will be many, but if democracy is ac- 
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ccpted as a practical way of life rather than a mere slogan to palliate 
other and worse forms of government, these difficulties will be overcome. 
The new plans will be costly of money but economical in social good. 

\\ hether or not one believes in the obligation of democracy to furnish 
equality of educational opportunity, which means different and ap¬ 
propriate opportunity, he must face the fact, as the future will face it, 
that there is nothing else to do with youth but educate them. Industry 
does not need them; every youth employed will displace one of the adults 
w ho ha ve a prior social right and need. Youth cannot be turned loose 
to spend the years between elementary schooling and maturity in amus¬ 
ing themselves, often disastrously to society. Youth cannot be put in 
cold storage to await the proper time for their advent into the social 
and economic order. There is nothing left but to educate them. And if 
an education is to be provided, there can be no argument but that it 
should be an education most nearly appropriate to the abilities and needs 
of each varied individual. After all, civilization needs many kinds of 
men and women. The future will realize that it is true economy and a 
wise investment to prepare each one to contribute that which by nature 
he is best fitted to do and do better than he could without an extended, 
appropriate form of secondary education. Viewing the challenge thus, 
one can but wonder at the critics who, selfishly focusing their approval 
on the single kind of education that they consider was good for them, 
demand that all youth must have that type or none. Democracy is de¬ 
pendent on the appropriate education of all its future citizens. 

Recognizing the facts of immutable individual differences, the future 
will provide above the elementary grades a sorting school. By means 
of education maximally good in itself it will seriously and continuously 
seek to find for what each individual youth shows most promise. The 
dentist explores one s teeth twice a year to find cavities; the new school 
will explore all the time to discover peculiar, promising strengths. Hav¬ 
ing located these, it will provide a tentative trial program, still of maxi¬ 
mum assured values, to confirm or to rectify its judgment. And then, 
sorted according to what he is judged most competent to do immediately 
for himself and ultimately for society, the individual will be forwarded 
into appropriate specialization, sharing with his fellows the common 
program that is essential for all. Schools will be more extensively con 
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solicited than now to make possible greater differentiation of offerings. 
Some vouth, financed by society if necessary, will be sent to central 
schools of specialization, to conserve and promote their peculiar talents. 
Rapid advancement will be as common then as retardation is now. 
Regardless of sentiment and unwarranted ambition on the part of 
parents, the school on the basis of accurate facts and best judgments will 

determine the kind of secondary education that each vouth shall have. 

* 0 

The schoolmaster of the new age will have great responsibility, and must 
develop a courage based upon assurance that he is carrying out a popular 
program for the general good. 

Secondary Education Must Have Trained Teachers. Teachers will be 
soundly trained for the responsibilities that they are expected to assume. 
Abandoning the meaningless slogan of knowledge for the sake of knowl¬ 
edge, a consistent acceptance of which would sanctify the neighborhood 
gossip, these teachers will be trained to appreciate, genuinely to ap¬ 
preciate as scholars have always done, the value of accurate and extensive 
knowledge that contributes to the goal toward which they are working. 
And that goal is the betterment of society in any of multifarious ways, 
through the education of all youth. Trained thus, the teacher in the 
new age will be the foremost citizen of each community, respected as 
the importance of his work is recognized and the effectiveness of his 
skills is manifest. A teacher will be chosen and paid with the expectancy 
that he will be as pernTanent a resident as the lawyer or the doctor. 
Occasionally he may move to another locality, but as a rule the mad 
annual migration to satisfy personal ambition, with its disturbing effects 
on the schools, will have been made unnecessary. 

When the public is convinced of the necessity of a real education for 
the preservation and promotion of accepted social ideals and when a 
program has been formulated to that end, we may reasonably expect a 
more consistent demand by society for the product of the schools. lust 
as with other investments, society will see to it that the planned product 
is delivered, and it will have ready and waiting work for that product 
to do. In the new age there will be no longer sentimental support, on 
the one hand, with vague hopes substituted for careful auditing of re¬ 
sults; and, on the other hand, there will be an end of unjustifiable 
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promises with no responsibility for fulfillment. With common under¬ 
standing and mutual obligations, the public and the profession, having 
learned that nothing worth-while will miraculously come without careful 
planning and arduous work, will enter into a serious contract for the 
highest possible undertaking. In those days, the teacher will be a per¬ 
sonage. 

There is a vision also of many changes in organization, in administra¬ 
tion, and in auxiliary agencies. But they need not concern us until the 
general plan is plotted. Then and only then can we know what kinds of 
schools we shall need, what types of buildings and equipment, what 
rearrangement and extension of an outworn academic calendar, and 
what methods of instruction are suitable. To set up standards for such 
things before agreement on the ultimate objectives of education is neces¬ 
sary for expediency, but it is like erecting a building before deciding 
the uses to which it shall be put. 

This is the outline, the barest outline, of a vision of secondary educa¬ 
tion. It is not a statement of what is, but a dream of what may be. 
The history of the past and exposition of the present are interesting and 
important. But as James Truslow Adams wrote of the nation, we may 
say of education: “The epic loses all its glory without the dream. The 
statistics of size, population, and wealth mean nothing to me unless I 
could still believe in the dream.’’ 
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